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PREFACE 


There is a controversy siill noiiuj on. and it is 
doubt till whether a solution will lx* unanimously 
accepted in future, as to whether tin* Kpic of 
Valmiki or tin* Jataka-lilerature belongs to an 
earlier period of composition. It is non un- 
animously hold In tin* orientalists that tin* 
metrical portions of tin* J.itaka-storics an* older 
than their prose-mailer. We find that main 
passages of tin* hirth-stories. u rit ten in \ erse, show 
a close and unmisfakalde ;i Hi nit y w ifh those of 
tin* Kpi(\ and on an examination and analysis ol 
both these monuments of Indian Literatim*. tin* 
datakas and the Kpie, I ha\e arrived at the 
conclusion that tin* I 4 pie belongs to a lateral 1 . 
Hut I cannot expect that tin conclusion on this 
point w ill be accepted by all. 

One of tin* e\ idenees in support of my theory, 
upon which I have laid much stress, is that tin* 
lipie of Valmiki is replete with stories that are 
materially similar to a larue number of birth-tales 
even in detail Such for example are the Santa 
Jataka which closely resembles the story of the 
Andhamuni in the Haniayana and the Samhitla 
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Jataka where the goblin appears exactly in the 
same light as docs Havana in the A§oka-garden 
before the heroic and chaste wife of Rama. In 
the Vessantara Jataka the speeches of Vessan- 
tara and Maddi on the eve of the former’s 
banishment are so akin to the speeches of 
llama and Sita on a similar occasion that 
here the difference of names seems to be the 
only point of divergence. Again, in the same 
Jataka the prince’s mother Phusati mourns over 
the banishment of her son in a strain that at 
once reminds the reader of the lamentations of 
Kausalya and Bharata after the exile of Hama. 
The story of Risya £ringa again offers a close 
parallel to that of the Naliniku Jataka, and one of 
the passages in which the monkey-king Vali 
admonished llama is exactly like the one in the 
Maha Sutasoma Jataka in which the ogre is 
censured by the Great Being. Such instances 
may be easily multiplied, so that the Dagaratha 
Jataka is bat one of the numerous birth-stories 
where we find fables and legends akin to and 
sometimes almost the same as we find in the 
Ramayana. Regarding the marriage of Sita 
with her elder brother Rama as narrated in the 
L)a<;aratha Jataka, we find that the custom of 
marrying one’s sister was current among many 
.tribes and especially so with the (^akyas, 
amongst whom it was so extensively ’ prevalent 
that at one time when their enemies the Koliyas 
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ridiculed them for it, instead of feeling ashamed, 
they boasted of such connection (tide KuntUa- 
J A taka, translated by H. T. Francis, the 
Jataka No. 5.36, p. 2 Mi). All these have led 
me to lielieve that these and similar other 
stories bad been extensively current in this 
country before the advent of ValmikT who 
treated these scattered episodes as materials 
for his immortal Epic changing them in such a 
manner as to suit the new ideal of domestic 
purity set up by him. A comparative literary 
estimate of the crude and archaic birth-tales 
and the grand and artistic Epic has also 
strengthened mv conviction that the former 
belongs to an earlier period than the latter. 
To say that Yalmlki was indebted to these 
birth-stories for his materials is not in the 
least to detract from the great merit and worth 
of the Epic-master. Shakespeare is not a whit 
less admired because of the fact that ho freely 
used Holinshed’s Chronicles and many previous 
literary works extant on the continent for 
dramatic treatment. 

Another theory that I have put forward in 
these lectures is that originally the legends of 
Kama and liavaiia were prevalent in this country 
ua distinctly different tales, independent of each 
other. These were subsequently mixed up 
somehow or other, and Viilmlki for the iirst time 
gave the united story the consistency and 
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homogeneity t li.it mark the great national Epic. 
I have also shewn that the worship of Hanuman 
is not an isolated phase in Indian religious 
system, hut that it is only a survival of a primi- 
tive custom ol Ape- worship that universally 
obtained among the various nations of the 
ancient world. 

I have indicated iti these lectures that 
Valmlki’s Epic placed before the Hindu people 
a supreme ideal of domestic lift* as a protest 
against the prevailing asceticism of the time. 
Even if it lx? proved that Valmiki is anterior 
to Buddha, my suggestions will not lose their 
force and significance on that ground, as 
then* are various evidences to show that asceti- 
cism had made a marked progress in this 
country even before the advent of the Buddha, 
though the organisation of monastic life as a 
religious institution was founded by him. Thus, 
related to a particular epoch in the history of 
our country, the Epic of Valmiki is an eloquent 
but unconscious vindication for all time, of 
society against solitude, of domestic duties and 
responsibilities against monastic propaganda. 

These pages may, I am afraid, give olfonco 
to some members of our orthodox community. 
In tact one ol tin* audience told me plainly that 
my theory upsetting the w hole story of Sfta’s 
abduction by Havana as not founded on facts, 
will gi\o a rude shock to many who have an 
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implicit faith in llama as an Incarnation of 

Visi^u. Hut 1 can assure the orthodox memliers 

of niv coinmunitv that 1 viohl to none in niv 
• • • • 

admiration of the poet, having read his Kpie 
times without niunher. Hut I shall always hold 
that historical research and the truths to which 
it leads do not interfere with faith any more 
than the sight of a skeleton stands in the way 
of one's appreciatin’; the heaulv of a living 
person, though there is eerlainh a consciousness 
in every mind that beneath llcsh and lovely 
exterior all is ugl\ skeleton 

I shall deem my humlde labour in this tield 
amply rewarded if I ha\e inly succeeded in 
awakening an interest for the subject, and it 
voting and earnest scholars who ha\e “the 
s discovery of truth" as tin* guiding object of 
their lives are attracted Intake it up for further 
research and investigation. 

One important reason. I fiat strikes me now, 
for supposin'; llaja tioiiesh to be the patron ol 
Krittivasa is the latter's deilaratiou that during 
his time the country was under the sway of the 
Hrahmins. The line " C.W (? I m'i affiW* 
■stftWt? ” has a historical significance which goes 
a good way to solve this much vexed rpiestion. 
During the long days of Mahomedan rule, the 
whole country only for a brief period was under 
the swav of the Hindus, and that was when 
(lonesh killed Samsuddin II and ascended the 
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throne of Qour. And it is but natural that the 
Brahmin poet should allude to it with pride. 

Mv thanks are due to Mr. A. 0. Ghatak, B. A 
Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press’ 
for promptly seeing the work through the Press.* 

DINE8H CHANDRA S BN. 

Beh am, 
xeak Calcutta, 

The 9th September, 1930. 
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CHAPTElt I 

(а) The early Rflnm legondu, t ho mAtci'inla <>f VAlmi ki v a Epic. 

(б) The Dftfaruthft Jllakn— in relation to (he lUm>l} unti« 

(c) The 8ftmn, Vemiitarn and other Jatnkas 

(d) Home and monRstery. 

(#) The Southern Legend— the .Ilium IMmA) anR 

(/) The question of a foreign origin of the Kflmii legendg. 


(a) The Early Hama legomh—lhe maleriah 
of f r almiki8 Epic. 

It will certainly Ik* wrong to suppose that 
the Bengali Hfimftyanas are 

The Bengali Kim*. - . 

yafaa— not mere tran- mere translations ot the great 

■lationa. jjjpjc of Valmlki. On the other 

hand, we have, in these indigenous stories of 

R ama, unmistak able evidence of the existence 

of traditions and ballads which may be traced 

to a period even earlier than that of Vfilmlki. 

The great epic of Valmlki, it must be admitted, 

embodies stories of great antiquity which were 

neither collected by the poet from the events of 
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contemporary bistory, nor were they in any 
considerable degree the invention of his own 
fancy. The epic poet in all ages and countries 
gives expression to the ideas which float in the air 
around hirn — transmitted to his nation often 
from immemorial times. The national ideal and 
civilization claim him as their most eloquent 
exp -nent. Stories of heroic deeds, of unspotted 
virtue and ideal manhood which from age to 
age inspire a race, are garnered lip, so to speak, 
in the. common store-house of the Epic poem. 
The old traditions and tales may get a new and 
up-to-date interpretation at the hands of the 
epic master, or otherwise undergo some change 
or modification in his poem as far as details are 
concerned, but it is the old story told again — 
".nd there is no doubt of this — with greater 
eloquence, force and refinement than ever — 
being interpreted in the light of contemporary 
thought. The more the poet forgets himself 
and loses himself in the life of the nation, the 
wider will bo the circle of his admirers and 
the more hutting his performance. 

This which is true of all epic masters is 
pre-eminently applicable in the case of Valmlki, 
one of the greatest of those who have told a 
connected story of human events in the langu- 
age of a true poet and seer. 

■ Before the time of Vftlmlki there existed 
stories and ballads of R&ma, of the Ape-god 
Hanumuna and Ravana and of other prominent 
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characters of the RiUn&yai.ia. These* served as 
materials upon which Yftlmlki 
ruraikT* 1 * '' *'•' worked. While we shall always 
pay our tribute to him ns one of 
the earliest and noblest of our poets, we cannot 
endorse the absurd orthodox notion that Sanskrit 
poetry, at least in the aum/tupt i metre, did not 
exist before him. The existence of a threat poem 
like that of ViUmiki carries in itself the unmis- 
takable proof that Sanskrit poetry bad made 
considerable progress before him, and that there 
had been a preparatory stage in our national 
literature to create a field for the adveut of the 
great Master. 

In dealing with the materials upon which 
Vfilmlki built, his noble work, no light upon 
certain facts of literary and social history, which 
are to he found in the Pali ami Prakrit literatures, 


and curiously, in however crude a form, even 


Baniptli KamArnnn* 
contain N»tti»riilh nldei 
than VAlmiki’n Epic 


in the old literature of Bengal. 
This is very interesting, for 
it shows that our literature 


not only owns its inevitable kinship with 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, hut traces of 
the Dravidian and other non- Aryan civilizations 
which flourished in pro-historic times are 
also to he found in it. It does not matter that 


the poets who have given us relics of such early 
traditions lived only four or five centuries ago, 
when we find it proved that such stories 
and traditions were transmitted to them from a 
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hoary antiquity. The Bengali literature is thus 
found linked with the thoughts and ideas of a 
pre-Sanskritic period, and in some of its early 
phases may be traced to be an expression of 
human thought of a much earlier date than the 
8th or 9th century A. D. from which its written 
specimens have come down to us. 

Gentlemen, I shall in the course of my dis- 
courses tell you that it is very likely that ver- 
sions of the story of llama earlier than that of 
Valmlki still exist in the Indian literature, that 
one of such stories was expanded by Vftl- 
mlki, for which he alone is not responsible. By 
the time, when he wrote, there had grown a 
hundred ballads about Rama not anticipated in 
the original story, and these minor streams 
latterly flowed into tlu* great ocean of the 
Kpic poem. We shall also see that traces of 
llamayunic episodes prior to those of the period 
of Valmlki are to be found in the Bengali 
Ramayniuis. In dealing with this historical 
question we shall have to abandon some of our 
deep-rooted and orthodox sentiments ; but these 
are inevitable in the held of historical research, 
and for all this, gentlemen, I should first of all 
crave your indulgence. 

(A) The Daqaratha Jataka — its relation to 
the Ramayana. 

In many of the commentaries of the Sanskrit 
Kftm&yaqa, there seems to be a definite hint 
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indicating the existence of Raniiiyni.de ballads 
earlier than the great Epic. 1 
Thr earlier ’file eommentator Rrtmftnanda 

refers to Agniveeva Rnmnvana and Vimala- 
bod ha Baudhayana’s Riimiiyana : these were 
prohahly versions of the story other than those 
of Valmlki. Weher has proved that the original 
Ramilyanic story is contained in the Bud- 
dhistic legend called the |)a<;aratha .liitaka.* It 
is mentioned in the Chulla Vagga, Sumanta 
Pasftdikit, Mahavatiisa, PnraiiiaUhadipikA and 
other earlv sacred hooks of the Buddhists that 
the Jfttaka stories which arc out) in number, 
were recited at the tirst council of the Buddhist, 
monks in .’» t.*l B. These were again recited 
at the next council of the 

Thi- prolmMi* ilutr 

of tnc Ditvarufhn Buddhists licdd at Yaisali in 
llfi B. ('. They were recited 
a third time at the third Buddhist council called 
by Kin" A<;oka at Rataliputra and were reduced 
to writing at the time of Devanatn Piya Piya- 
tissa of Ceylon (2t7-2<’7 B.C ). Some scholars 
are inclined to deny altogether the sitting of the 
first Buddhist council in ’> HI B. C But it is 
universally admitted that most of these Jataka 
stories were not only current at the time of 
the Buddha who, according to the Buddhists, 
himself related them to his disciples, hut were 


' The VitTBkf«.liH, Vol.XXVI. p 527, L lll-V. 
* The Indian Antiquary, 1**2 
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transmitted from a much earlier period. The 
Dayaratha Jataka written in Pali, in which 
Sita is described as the uterine sister of R&ma 
and afterwards his bride, is one of those stories 
which possessing a naive and primitive simpli- 
city, are to be traced to a period of remote 
antiquity. Prof. Rhys Davids says that the 
earliest Jataka stories are those in which the 
Buddha is identified with some sages and teachers 
of olden tint os in his previous births, and “ not 
with an animal.”' Prof, Biihler, a high autho- 
rity on Indian History, says that these earlier 
Buddhist Jalakas *• do not describe the condition 
of India in the third or fourth century B.C., but 
an older one.” Another unmistakable evidence 
regarding the dale of Dayaratha Jataka is the one 
furnished bv the bas-reliefs on the Bharut and 
Sanehi stupas (2nd century B.C.). Among the 
carvings on the railings round these stupas are 
several scenes of this Jataka.* This Jataka gives 
us the stor\ of Rama as prevalent in the country 

in ancient times. The Buddha connects this story 

with one of his previous births as he does thereat 
of the Jatakas. What the date of the origin of 
the Dayaratha Jataka is we cannot definitely 
ascertain, but from the manner in which the story 
is related, it is natural to surmise that the story 
was already au old one at the time of the Buddha. 


1 Rud<thi*r India. 

• Olden iH'rjr's table publi.h«t in ,he Jonnml of the 
Oneutal Society, Vo!. XVIII, 1897 


American 
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The statement in the J&takn that li&ina ruled 
his kingdom for I, HOC years proves that the story 
had already i?rown mythological in character in 
the Oth century 11. C.. when it was probably 
transmitted to the lluddhists. If not actually 
in the very form in which we find the Ih^nrutha 
J&taka, the legend of llama was akin to the story 
of the J&takn in its main features in a much 
earlier age. Now let us discuss the conclusions 
arrived at by some of tlir recent European 
writers as to the age of Valmiki. 

The latest seholar who speaks with authority 
on the date of Valnirki's llama- 

The Htlin .l.ii.t . . 

ka )irtilml>l\ I’.ulier \U11H I s * 1/1*. A. 1». Ki'll ll. Ac- 

tllHIl tin* K|'H , . _ , . . , 4 . 

cording to him t lit* t-t n century 
B.C. is the prnhuhlc date of composition of the 
llaiiiavana. 1 He successfully refutes the argu- 
ments in favour of ail earlier date which Jacobi 
assigns to the Epic on the strength of certain 
astronomical calculations. We1>er [daces the poem 
in the 1st or 2nd century H.C. J So the evidence 
is clear that the Jfitaka story is earlier of the 
two, though Dr. Keith is in favour of the theory 
that both the J&taka story and the Epic used an 
older source. 1 The crude early form of the J&taka 
story is apparent and marked, and leaves but 
little doubt that it. represents the curliest form 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April. 1916. 

1 Weber's Iliator} of Sanskrit Literature, trarm)ate<l by J. Mann, 
p. 194 (1882) 

0 Journal of the Kojal A ton tic Society, April, 1914, p. 319, 
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in which tlm talc of Ham a originally existed 
among tl in people. Apart from the chronological 
data, the internal evidence of the epic will sub- 
stantiate the truth of the statement that the 
./A taka story is much earlier. Had ViiilralJci’s 
great Epic been composed before the time of 
Uayar.it ha .1 at aka, the author of the latter could 
not but have introduced into it some of the great 
embellishments of the Epic master’s story. The 
Jaina Kainayaua by Homchandra Aeharya com- 
post'd in the 12th century A.D. could not help 
dolin' so. In fact if such a wonderful epic as 
the Hiiinavaua had existed, the Jataka story 
could not have lieen so simple, so colourless and 
unassuming and devoid of some of the greatest 
names of the Epic as those of Kaikeyl and 
Kauyalya, Havana, Hanumana, Sugrlva, etc. And 
the fact is striking that Yfilmrki's Rum&yana 
contains some verses which are mere Sanskrit 
translations of the Pali verses of the Dayarathn 
Jataka, in ease it is proved that, the latter 
is earlier than the Epic. Hi comparing the Epic 
with the legend of the Huddhists one cannot but 
lie struck by the improvement made on the crude 
story In the touch of one of the greatest of 
world’s master minds. For the sake of comparison 
I shall first of all reproduce the Buddhistic 
story, a little abridged from its original. The 
theory is untenable that the Dayaratha Jfttaka 
was an attempt on the part of the Buddhists 
to treat the Brahminic legend with contempt. 
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Such a theory is absurd on the face of it, as 
a perusal of the former will clearly show that in 
it a high regard for Kama forms one of its chief 
features, the Buddha himself announcing that 
in a previous birth he was born as Kama and iiis 
father (^uddhodana as Dayaratha. 1 have 
prepared the following translation of the l)ayn- 
ratha Jataka with the help of my friend Sannuia 
Punnananda, Lecturer of Pali in our I'niversitv. 

7 ft 


OAQUIATIIA JATAKA 

Theie was a King of Benares named Da^a- 
ratha. He had 1(5, 000 queens of 
JgukR whom tliiMM* whs ono who whs 

the chief. She had two sons 
llama and Laksainana-kumara and a daughter 
named Sitfi. The chief queen died in course of 
time, whereupon l)ac;aratha the King chose one 
of his remaining wives as the chief queen. The 
latter became very dear to him. She gave birth 
to a son named Bharnta-kumara. The king 
offered a lxion to the queen out of his love for 
her. But she said that she would want the boon 
on some future occasion. So she waited till 
Bharata, her son, became six years old. Then 
she sought the boon from the king her husband. 
She wanted the kingdom for her son. The lluja 
was very angry and said that it was very wicked 
of her to ask such a boon, when he had two 
grown-up sons born of his first wife. The queen 
% 
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was frightened and retired to her own private 
chamber. But on another occasion the queen 
nought the same boon from the king, whereupon 
he thought within himself that the wicked queen 
being in power, might do harm to the princes. 
He, accordingly, advised his two sons to leave 
the capital and seek help of some other 
powerful chief, or dwell in the forest till smoke 
would issue from his funeral pyre (l.e., till his 
death). Then they should return and take the 
kingdom by force. He consulted the astrologers 
as to how Ions' he would live. They said that 
the span of his life extended to 12 years more. 
Ho now directed his two sons to return to the 
capital after 12 years and seize the royal um- 
brella. They complied with the wishes of their 
royal father and left the palace, weeping Slta 
also accompanied her brothers. A vast assembly 
of people followed them with tears in their eyes, 
hut the princes by sweet words persuaded them 
to roturn to the capital. Continuing their journey 
till they reached the Himalayas, they selected 
a spot where fruits and nourishing vegetable- 
roots were found in plenty and made an aqrama 
there, ami lived like hermits. Here Laksmaqa 
and Slta addressed llama and said, “ You are the 
eldest of us and we honour you as father. Stay 
in the fibroma and we will gather roots and 
fruits for you.” So llama used to stav in the 
i iqratna , and his brother and sister went to the 
forest every day iu quest of food. After 9 years 
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Dagaratlia, unable to support any longer the grief 
of parting with his children, breathed his last. The 
queen now made preparations for the installation 
of Hharata on the throne of Henares. The minis- 
ters objected saying that the royal umbrella 
belonged to the elder brothers. Hharata himself 
said that what the ministers had spoken was fair 
and just, and that he should himself go to bring 
his brothers hack from the forest. So Hharata, 
the young prince, marched with his army and 
with the people of his city to liud out his half- 
brothers. lie encamped near Hama’s oqmnui 
and approached him with tears in his eyes, lie 
fell at the feet of Hama and wept as he 
communicated the news of the father’s death, 
llama did not lose control over himself, nor did he 
betray any emotion. In the evening Laksmana 
and Sltft returned with fruits and llilma Pandit 
thought that if he would give out the news of 
his father’s death at that moment, the effect 
of grief might well nigh prove crushing. 80 
assuming an air of anger, he said, “ Why 
have you been so late to-day r As punishment for 
this, go and bathe in yonder stream.” When 
they enjoyed the cool bath, he informed them of 
the death of Da9aratha. They bitterly wept at the 
news. But R&ma Pandit did not show any sign 
of grief. Bharata asked Kama as to how the 
latter could control his passions. 

Here Rama gave him a philosophical discourse 
on the fleeting nature of things in a few 
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couplct« of verses. One of them runs as 
follows : 

“ Ti vm* faw tromw war 
WITT ^ WWPf f*nf wrtiitwaf I*" 

His advice and philosophy removed their 
grief. 

Hharata entreated Kama Pandit to come to 
Benares and accept the kingdom ; whereupon 
llflnna said, “ Oo with Laksmaiui and Slta and 
rule the kingdom.” Being asked why he sho lid 
not himself go, he replied, “ My father ordered 
me to return to the capital after 12 years. That 
time is not yet over. I cannot violate his 
order.” Bliarata asked who was to reign in 
Benares for the intervening time, llama Pandit 
thereupon advised him to return to the capital 
with his straw-slippers which, he said, might be 
placed on the throne, and the brothers might rule 
the kingdom as regents. 

So they returned, and the ministers used to 
dispense justice and decide cases in the presence 
of the throne on which Rflma’s slippers were 
placed. Tf their judgment was wrong, the 
slippers would of themselves move and strike 
each other ; if right they would remain fixed in 
their position. 


• CJ. Til.. lUniftyiiQa, AyiMlhjftktyU. Vrne XVII . “ ot 

sawt smv vssrrt i »nsw srsv »■ 



THE STORY OF THE J.VTAKA IS 

After three years Kftma eamo to Renares, and 
as soon as the news reached them, Rharata, 
Laksmanu and Sfta with all the citizens of 
Be nares went out and met him in a garden on 
the outskirts of the city. Here Kama was duly 
installed as king, and Situ was made his chief 
queen. They then entered the city being carried 
in a richly decorated chariot with great pomp. 
RAma was an ideal monarch and ruled the king- 
dom justly for 1,600 years. 

“ %rr gar aaanfg wfw w amfk * 
ai g fi ia wararf Tuft Tiwf agrufii T 1 


In his previous birth (jaiddhodana was Daga- 
ratha, Mahiinifiyn was the mother of lift mu, 
Situ was Kahula’s mother, Rharata was Ananda 
and Laksmun Sariputta. 'I’lie people devoted 
to Rftma were those who have followed me in this 
life and l was Rama.”* 

There is no mention here of Rama’s going to 
the Deccan, of the alxl action of Situ •by Rftvarja 
or of the great tight lietweeu Rama and 
the King of Lanka. In this story we learn 
that Raina was a popular prince who went to the 
forest with his brother and sister not accaWnt 


1 Cf. I ho KAmijami, I*fiki Klfda, Verse 104 : W <IH l fi | 

^ i msfiv: nfar run rwnranwi 

* JMdki, «*ditod bv V. Fautboll, Vol. IV, Ekadaah Kj pataka, pp. 
138 - 180 . 
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by any lofty ideal, as we find in the Epic, but 
by wlmt may be called the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. The only occasion on which he showed 
a spirit of renunciation was when he declined 
to return to the kingdom and ascend the throne 
for throe years after his father’s death. This 
he did in conformity with the letter rather than 
the spirit of his father’s words. His attitude 
of composure at the news of Dagaratha’s death 
and the philosophical discourse delivered to his 
brothers on the occasion are further points 
showing him as endowed with great wisdom. 
Situ is described as sister of Rama and Laks- 
mana. The fact of her marriage with Rama in 
the concluding portion of I he story certainly 
sounds strange. Rut students 
Miirrj iiik mu 's mm of ancient historv know very 

8int«»r an olil cunt oiii t * * 

with tin* Kir} ptiniiH, wml that this was the practice 

t-ho OAkyim mill ntlin . , 

fHCOH el ItiJf yptians and Rahylonians. 

This was also the special 
feature of the £itkyas amongst the royal 
dynasties of India. The £akva kings preferred 
to marry their own sisters. They were very 
particular about preserving the purity of royal 
blood and would not allow foreign blood to 
he mixed with it. In fact, it is said of one 
of their earliest kings that he referred this 
point to the councillors of his court and asked if 
for preserving the sacredness and purity of royal 
blood, marriage lwtween hrothor and sister could 
be allowed. The councillors said “ Sakkate ” — 



THE VARIOUS LEGENDS lo 

i.e., it whs allowable, and from this word of the 
councillors the dynasty came to lie known ns 
£fikya. It was at first a nick-name, much as 
the Hfnayniyi is, given to the dynasty by the 
other races of Indian kings who looked upon this 
practice with abhorrence. 

This story thus relates the legend that was 
prevalent in Northern India about Itftmn at a 
very early period of history. Dat/aratlm was the 
Kin" of Benares and Kama spent his life of exile 
in the Himalayas, so it is a purely Northern 
legend. How the story of a Dravidian king 
abducting a princess and that of a fierce 
war fought mainly between the two non- 
Aryan tribes -the Kaksasas and monkeys— was 
engrafted on the simple story of the Jatnka is 
not yet clearly known, huf may possibly be 
traced by future research. We know, however, 
for certain that in the Buddhistic world, in tlx* 
centuries when Ajata^atru, Chandra Gupta and 
A$oka were the monarchs of Northern India, 
this simple legend was believed throughout the 
length and breadth of the favoured seat of the 
Indian Aryans. 

(c) The Santa, I'exxantara and other Jatnka *. 

It will appear from a critical study of the 
birth-stories that they represent the earliest 
versions of the mass of legends current in the 
Pre-Buddhistic India. We find these stories, 
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one and all, associated with the Buddha an* 
the fact is significant inasmuch as it shows tha 
the Buddhists aimed at popularising their Maste 
and enhancing the value of these highh 
instructive but fragmentary tnlet in the eyei 
of the people. Just in the same manner the 
Hindu revivalists introduced their gods and 
goddesses into the different Puriinas. The 
Pauriiniku legends, again, present many notable 
aspects of similarity with the Buddhist birth- 
stories, a fact which speaks much in favour 
of the theory that the Buddhists and Renaissance 
scholars used a common stock of Indo-Arvan 
legends suiting their own individual purpose* 
and religious opinions. 

I have already given reasons in support ol 
my belief that the I)u9nrathu Jataka forma th< 
ground- work of Vnlmlki’s epic. But this is 
not all; strewn over various stories of the Jataka 
literature are to he found materials with whicl 
the details of the Raniavana seem to havi 
been worked out. The name of the Sami 
Jataka deserves special mention in this connec 
tion. Here wo have the story of a blind coupl 
whose only son, Sama by name, while engage* 
in tilling a water-jar from the MignsAmmat 
river was shot by the poisoned arrow c 
Piliyakkha, the King of Benares, who had take 
him for a strange animal. So close a paralh 
this Jataka offers to the story of the blind sag* 
found in the Ramayana, that in many respect 
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the one seems to be but a reproduction of the 
other. Sama was the only prop of the blind 
couple, so was the son of the blind sage as 
described in the Rfunnyana ; the former 
belonged to a non-Brahmin custc and so did the 
latter. Both of them were shot under tho 
same circumstances by kings labouring under the 
same wrong impression, and the parents of both 
were ascetics. It was the King 

Sdniik J At uka ami 

Hie talc uf tim a mill a of Beimivs who first appeared 
before the parents to tell the 
disastrous tale in the same fashion as did the 
King of Ayodhya in the Riimayana. The expres- 
sions of grief and lamentation found in the 
Rainayanic episode and the Jiltaka are in many 
places exactly similar to each other. Thus 
laments the father of tint wounded Sama : 

“ Who now will sweep the floor for u-. 

Or brin" water, hot or eohl ? 

Who fetch us forest-roots and fruits, 

As we sit helpless, blind, and old '! ” 


('n)nir \ J Cl I II i'll , Hook ,\\ //, ]>. 50. 


Valmlki has the following parallel couplet 
for the blind sage, the Andha-muni : 

" ¥cgr frofiimfiifan i 




Ayodhyakanda, 64th Canto , gloka 34. 
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In the Vessantara Jataka, again, we meet 

with a situation, which at once reminds us of 
the scene as depicted in the RaraSyana where 
8tt&, on the eve of Rama’s banishment, uses a 
tender and pathetic language to persuade her 
husband to accept her as a 

Mean v, ' HH,,, "" ni companion of his exiled life. 

Vessantara in the .T&taka 
gives a realistic picture of the dangers and 
inconveniences of forest-life before his wife 

Maddi essentially in the same strain as does 
ltitma before SltA. Maddi declares : 

“ Kindle a blazing liory (lame 
The fiercest that can he, 

There I would rather die the death 
Than live apart.” 

./ U fit i'll , Honk XXII, ft. 2o7. 


just as Sitii says 

fwwfri awi qronnvra i” 

JjHOiUufakand t, 30th Cantu, rfoka 21. 

Vessantara, liefore leaving his father’s kingdom, 
tlistrihutes charity in the same manner as does 
Ri&ma, which is another interesting point of 
similarity. 

There is a remarkable concord of sentiments 
between the lamentations of Phusati, the mother 
of Vessantara, and those of Kausalya and Bharata, 
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after Rftmn’s luuiishmrnt. For Kausalyii’s 
lamentations I refer inv readers to the 
Ayodlivakanda of the K&milyaga ((list Canto, 
glokas 3-10) and quote the following groups of 
verses from the Vessantara .Til taka and Bharata’s 
speech, which will at once show the close affinity 
between the two. Says Phusati : — 

“ Hrii'lit yellow roln's, (i am Ilia in make, once rouml 

alxMit him shone, 

Or glowing scarlet as lie went, as lie went, today 

he goes alone. 

Once hosts of men escorted him with goodly ha liners 

(lower, 

Like forests full of (lowering trees , today he goes alone. 
With chariot, litter, elephant he went in former days, 
Today the prince Vessantara afoot must tramp the wavs 
lie once by sandal scent perfumed, awaked by dance 

and song. 

How wear rough skins, how axe and |»ot and pingo 

bear along, 

How can a hanisht prince put on the robe of bark to 

wear ; 

To dress in bark and grass how will the princess Maddi 

liear ' 

Maddi, who once Benares cloth and linen used to wear 
And fine kodumbara, how bark and glasses will 

she bear? 

***** 

The finest slippers she could wear would hurt her feel 

of late 

To-day how can the lovely one afoot now go her gait !' 
How can the timid beauteous one now walk the forest 

glade ?” 


42-0 0 
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Thus runs Bharata’s speech : — 

srmt wSrttrfrct * *m: «gwifa n 

*i*wcw*3 i 

ufaesr 3TO«ini: ^rn* tft ft 

ttmT^wfawi^ri ^ ^®Nr i 

n 

qn^T»i1Wn^3 *wr*nwts ^ H 

vfiiw w?ufti^»ifiif%3 n 

1RW*T«!«5* ^W?t nflistfw: II 
*f»*fwaf»W ^raprw i 

ironftwwHfa: treira: a 

The persuasive entreaties of ALaddi, the 
princess, for hein" permitted to accompany her 
royal hushund in his exile will at once remind the 
reuder of the Rilmayana of the memorable speech 
of Situ on a similar occasion. 1 make a short 
extract from the .Tataka storv. 

“It is not moot ami right, my king. that thou alone 

shouldst fare ; 

Whatever journey thou shalt go, l also will be there. 

(Ji\e me the choice to die with thee or live from 

thee apart, 

Death is my choice, unless I can live with thee 

where thou art. 
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Tlie wood*Und glades, the roariii" hca^t* ,mk 1 every 

wished-for tiling 

\\ lien you behold, you will f«»r"rt that ever 

\ ou weie kin*;. 

The deer that cmiu 1 exentnle, the \aruil tlower> 

that s|»i tn^r v 

The dancing frog*, you will furuel that e\er 

you wen* kni)' . 

When you shall hear the rm'r* roar 

the fairy c matures sing, 

Believe me you will elean forget that 

ever you were kill**. 

¥• X k -K |» 

Wiini in the winter \>»u behold the tiws all llnwcnug 

The himhtijal , and loin* souUeimg aliruad 

their odours 

You’ll forget that ever you were kill". 

We have to mention another birth-story, 
named Samhula J a taka, where a goblin proposes 
love to Sambula, the chaste wife of Prince 
Sotthisena of Kasi. Thwarted by the determined 
attitude of Samhula, the angry goblin threatens 
to cut her to pieces, which, he says, will serve as 
his breakfast. Does not the story remind the 
reader of Valmlki, of the unsuccessful attempt, 
made by Havana to seduce Slta during her un- 
fortunate stay in the A9oka-grove ? Vexed by 
her persistent refusals the powerful king made 
the same monstrous proposal. 

There is no use of multiplying instances of 
similarity. It is necessary that the respective 
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claims of the lliimayana and the Jatakas to 
priority of date should he impartially considered 
and an unbiassed judgment passed after a 
critical balancing of evidences. Now, if it is 
urged that the Jiitakas were put into their present 
form after the composition of Valmikl's epic, 
how are we to explain the object involved 
in such an attempt V What earthly benefit 
could be derived from such a grotesque effort 
at dismantling a monumental 
•i.u.'.ko tl “ building— at breaking a con- 

nected account such as the 
epic presents into a thousand pieces and in taxing 
imagination for inventing new names for the 
various characters in these numerous fragments 
of stories ? Would it not, on the other hand, be 
more rational to conclude that these Jiitakas 
constituted the original materials out of which 
the poet built up his immortal epic, which 
was a complete performance, with the details 
supplied by this legendary lore merged in the 
vastness of the epic-master’s infinite scheme 'r 
It may lie also true that the .1 a taka writers and 
Vftlmlki were equally indebted to a common 
stock of legends. In that case I am firmly 
convinced from the crude and primitive nature 
of the Jfttaka-nnrmtivcs, that they were composed 
at an earlier date than Vrtlmlki’s Rnmavana. 


That the Brahminic Renaissance tried to 
establish the priority of Yftlmlki’s epic over 
earlier Rama legends by creating monstrous 
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fables is evidenced by the existence of a declara- 
tion widely known in this country that Villmlki 
had composed the Hamilyaca 00,000 years 
Iteforc llama was born. There can lie no rational 
explanation for the origin of this fable unless 
we admit it to l»e a device for silencing those 
amongst whom a knowledge of earlier Rilma- 
legends such ns the th^nrnthn Jfttaka still 
lingered. 


(il) TloniP ami nionaslen/. 

Buddhism differred from Brahminism in one 
essential point. Mercy for the lower animals 
is not to he met with in the Buddhistic religious 
hooks alone. The rituals and sacrifices vary 
among the different sects of a common religion. 
In these points Buddhism does not show any 
marked difference from the established religion 
of the FLishis. The Buddhist theology has been 
so completely traced to the philosophical school 
of Kapila that many scholars believe the former 
to have evolved out of the latter. But there is 
a difference. Buddhism and Jainism have an 
originality which is undeniable. This lay in 
organising the Monkish orders. The Rishisof the 
Upanisadas recognised the training of the 
G&rhasthya aqrama as essentially necessary for 
completing the spiritual life. Spiritual culture 
in India could not he complete without one’s pass- 
ing through the training of the domestic life. 
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Buddhism started the theory that salvation was 
attainable by adopting the vow of celibacy. It is 
true that stray cases of celibacy are to be found 
in p re- Buddhistic [ teriod , but the first organisation 
of celibate life in monasteries was an achieve- 
ment of the Buddhists. This was latterly adopted 
by Hinduism and Christianity. But when sons 
of noble families first turned monks and sought 
salvation or Nirvana in the wilderness and in 
monasteries, a wide-spread alarm was caused 
in society, and the revival or Hinduism, which 
was almost eo-eval with the rise of Buddhism, 
counted it as its foremost object that the domestic 
ties should be vindicated. So it laid the 
greatest possible stress on domestic virtues by 
declaring that a son could attain salvation if he 
only proved absolutely obedient to his father; 
that for a brother salvation lay in following his 
elder brother to exile or even to death. The wife 
supremely devoted to her husltand gained the 
highest goal. Kven the servant of a family would 
rank as the greatest personage if he carried out 
the orders of his master with implicit submission. 
This is the gospel which the llftmayana has striven 
to teach. Home is the altar, the 1>attle-field 
where the highest, laurels are to be won. One 
need not look for salvation elsewhere. Home is 
the paradise of all virtues. Tf one goes to the 
forest here, it is not in the spirit of a solitary, 
half-starved Bhiksu or the monk, who is always 
contemplating as to how to sever his ties with the 
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rest of the world ; the pilgrim of domestic paradise 
journeys hy sea and land, but on his brow shines 
the mark of lore for hin fmnilr. Indeed he owes 
his fealty to none other. The prince here too, 
like the Buddha, leaves aside bis royal robes and 
wears bark or rags, —not against the wish 
of his royal father— but to keep his sac'red 
pledge. The Rishi prince stands in ascot ic's 
robe with the royal umbrella unfurled over the 
straw-slippers of his elder brother, lie does not 
do so contemplating the vanity of human wishes, 
but surrendering himself to the force of that love 
within himself which seeks not a visionary ideal 
but the feet of his elder brother. Fierce war is 
fought and the sea is bridged, not for the sake 
of keeping prestige of a princely family or for 
national honour, but for saving a virtuous wife 
whose love adorns the brow of her devoted hus- 
band as its crowning glory. The whole Ramil- 
yana breathes a high spirit of renunciation but 
it is quite different from that which inspires a 
Bhiksu or monk. The watch-word of the epic 
is domestic love and not struggle for suppression 
of desires. 


Thus do we see how a simple legend, which 
narrated the story of a prince 
trouble owing to court- 
intrigue, was elevated to the 
grandest epic of domestic life. It was the 
noble voice of the family- bond raised against 
the clamour of monasteries crying hoarse over 
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renunciation and severance of all earthly ties. 
The Ramayana is the great teacher of Hindu 
life, holding the banner of reaction against Bud- 
dhist asceticism. As a further step gained, the 
domestic virtues preached in it have been spiri- 
tualised in the later forms of Vaisiiavism where 
the home ties stand only as the symbol of those 
in which man is hound with his (iod. 

(</) The Soul hr rn Iri/rod — I hr Jo hid Romoi/nna. 

You are perhaps wondering, gentlemen, that 
1 have hitherto made hut scanty references to 
the Bengali 11 fin lily anas which is the subject 
chosen for my lectures. T shall first of all take 
into account, the whole cycle of llfimiiyanic 
legends in order to show their hearing on the 
Bengali ltamayanas. My introductory chapters 
will ileal with materials other than those found 
in the Vernacular literature of Bengal, as the 
proof of the niitiipiity of some of the stories and 
traditions embodied in the Bengali llamttyaiias 
lies in the literatures of the Buddhists and of 
the .Ininas. T\>r the purpose of sifting these 
evidences it is necessary to explore the latter, so 
far as they give us the legends of the llainftyana. 

AVe have seen that the early Northern legends 
alsnit Rama in the Buddhistic sacred books — 
which represented the learning and culture of 
the Aryans living in l T pper India in the age of 
Buddhist supremacy — lind nothing to do with 
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the story of Kiivana or of the abduction of SftA 
or of tho great war. There is no mention there 
of the non-Aryan allies of Hama described as 
apes. 

Wo shall presently see that there is a Southern 
version of Hama’s story which though compara- 
tively modern gives us a historical clue to the 
traditions that were extant in the Deccan in the 
olden times. The great .laina scholar and saint 

Tlemcbandra was born in Ahme- 

ll«Miirliitn<li n A« lift i \ t 

dabad in 10**t) A.D. II** was 
a contemporary and friend of Kumar 1’ala l)ova 
who was initiated into the Jaiua faith hv him. 

i 

Hemchandra Acharva died in 1172 at the age of 
83. lie is the author of many works well known 
to scholars. But l shall here onlv refer to his 
Kftmayann which gives the .laina version of 
Hama’s legend. 

At the time when this Jainu Hamavana was 
written, Yalmlki’s Kpic was known and read all 
over India. So it is but natural that the story 
as given in the latter is found incorporated in 
the .Taina work. But the striking feature of this 
book is the elaborate description to be found in 
it of the dynasties of llaksasas and apes. 
The story of llama is rather short. The descrip- 
tions of the llaksasas and monkeys occupy a 
very considerable space, and many legends and 
stories about them are found in it w hich are 
not mentioned in the great epic. This shows 
that in the Dra vidian traditions the llaksasas 
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and monkeys had a far greater hold on popular 
fancy than the story of Kama itself. The charac- 
ter of Havana as given in this book rises to 
heights not scaled by the Bava- 

* a of our nationaI **ff"*rn 
moiiki-yH in tho south- opus. The ‘ tapasua ’ or the 

cpi legend . u 

austerities passed through by 
the three brothers Havana, Kumbhakarna and 
Vibhisnnn lor tho attainment of their ambitious 
objects, us described in this hook, invest them 
with a spiritual grandeur which is striking ; 
specially those undergone by Havana, show his 
high character and a majestic command over pas- 
sions, worthy of a sage, which unmistakably prove 
him to l)c the real hero of the Dravidian legend. 

When with tho object of recovering Lanka 
from the hands of the Yakuts, Havana and his 
tw’o brothers Iwtook themselves to the forest for 
luptwi/ti at their mother’s command, some of the 
Yaksas transformed themselves into beautiful 
damsels, who by their lovely ways tried to win 
them from their avowed course of austerities. 
The damsels smiled and appealed to the brothers 
in the most fascinating words of love, but they 
did not swerve in the least degree from their 
great spiritual vows. “ With- 

KWvni.ui b I'lmractiT 

depicted nobic nmi out change, the more confirmed 

grand. 

m their attitude of calm, they 
spoke not any word.” 1 Failing in their purpose 

1 fintant Ijfweut. etc. The Jninn Rimiyap* 

by Heuicliamlra Acblryn. 
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the Yaksas turned into lions, jackals, snakes, 
bullocks and cats and surrounded the brothers. 
They all set up a loud uproar and ti lt'd to frighten 
the ascetics, but to no purpose. Then the. illu- 
sion of their father Ratnasrava, mother Kaikasil 
and sister Chandranakha appeared before 
them. They piteously appealed to them for 
help saying that they weru horribly oppressed 
by the beasts, and requested the Raksasa chiefs 
to come to their resent*. Hut these illusions also 
could not move the brothers. The lions and 
other beasts next tore their parents anti sister 
before the very eyes of the //«///>. Though it. 
was a heart-rending sight, they were not moved, 
but sat steeped in their vow of i/w/u-coneunt ra- 
tion. Next, all on a sudden, fell before Kumbbn- 
karnathe heads of Havana and \ ibhfsana, severed 
from their trunks by some unknown hands. 
Kumhhakan.ua felt a sudden thrill but gradually 
controlled himself, and Vibhisjaiia also did sou hen 
he was confronted similarly with the heads of 
R&vaiia and Kumbhakarna mysteriously thrown 
before him. Hut Havana proved the most hero- 
ically calm of the brothers when he faced similar 
apparitions. “ He, the knower of supreme bliss, 
did not care about the danger, but remained 
absorbed in his high contemplation, immovable 
like the prince of mountains." 1 The Yakuts and 

The Jain U&niiyapa. 
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the kimifirai — the powers appointed by the Yaksa 
Prince -fled. Then the virtues — the Vidyas — 
appeared before Havana and yielded to the great 
llaksnsa chief ; — prajnii, esoteric knowledge, 
aiiiniil and tayhima— powers hv which the body 
can be expanded to enormity of shape and reduc- 
ed to tbe smallest size so as to be unseen by 
others ; akaonya, unconquerable will, mam- 
afamnaaak trial, the power to cast spell on others, 
unhlmsn nc/i (trial, the power to travel in the air, 
dinarat ribitfhayial, the power by which day and 
night can be produced at one’s will, ado mb ini, the 
power to bide oneself from others’ view, anala- 
atambbial , power of making oneself fire-proof, 
ftii/ax/tnaftliiai, of making oneself water-proof, 
abalakial , power to see through all things, 
bbajaayinl , the power to live upon air, ntouhanl, 
power to extricate oneself from all kinds of bonds 
and fetters, barakarial, the power to charm, 
and bbiti/iradar^iat , the power to frighten. 
Through the virtues acquired in a 

previous life, Havana attained the above powers 
by his tafia in a short time. Next we find Kum- 
hhakarna and Yihhtsana also acquiring some 
powers which are mentioned in detail in the 
book. 

It is true that the Tantrik influence, which 
was prevalent in the 11 th and 12th centuries, con- 
tributed some points towards the development of 
idens indicated in the above description. But 
the surmise is natural inspite of it, that R&vapa’s 
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character had tlie greatest hold on popular fancy 
in Southern India, and this led the writers of 
different epochs to ascribe to him fresh laurels 
and new glories from age to age in conformity 
with progressive culture. 

Another significant point at which 1 have 
already hinted is that the .laina ltamayana be- 
gins with the description of the Kak^isus and 
monkeys and introduces llama only in the later 
chapters. This is quite unlike what we find in 
the great epic. The Itfunayana, as a matter of 
course, should give the story of llama first. 
The supposition naturally grows strong that in 
Southern India the story of Havana and of the 
monkeys had been widely know n, and the North- 
ern legend was introduced, later on, as a supple- 
mentary story. In the .laina w'ork the quarrel 
lietwecn Ravana and the Yaksas is liased on a 
more rational basis than what we find in the 
rttarakanda. It is mentioned in the former 
that the quarrel between Indra and Havana 
originated in the circumstance that Kuvera, an 
ally of the gods, was molested by Havana. The 
quarrel between Ravana and Vail broke out 
on oertain questions of possessions. In fact 
what we find in the Uttarakanda of the great 
epic is told in the Jaina R&mayaiia with a 
far greater human interest and a less excess 
of imaginativeness and supernatural ism. 

That Ravana, the King of Lanka, was a noted 
personage in the early traditions of the Deccan 
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appears also from the fact that the Sanskrit 

TI.« work entitled LankfivatSra 

SiUni - Sutra 1 composed in the 2nd 

or Jlrd century A.l). is entirely devoted to a 
description of the discourse the Rftksasa chief 
is said to have held with the Buddha. The 
I^mkavatara Sutra mentions the grandeur of 
Lanka as the capital of the llaksasas and alludes 
to the unmatched learning of ltilvana and of 
the wisdom and erudition of his councillors 
£uka and Sftrana. The discourse of Havana 
with the Muddha shows the former’s wonderful 
grasp of theological problems. The celebrated 
chariot by which he travelled in the air— 
the 1'uspaka — is also mentioned in this work. 
The book, however, further takes us by surprise 
by the statement that the llaksasa chief belong* 
ed to the Mahayana school of the Buddhists. 
Then* is no mention in this work of Havana’s 
encounter with llama or any of his heroic ex- 
ploits. It lays stress on his superb learning and 
shows him as an earnest spiritual inquirer. The 
existence of the Lnnkiivatnrn Sutra is another 
strong point in our argument proving the tradi- 
tion that the Rflksasa chief had already been a 
conspicuous figure, in the popular belief of 


1 The l*mikavat&rn Silt™, h complete MS. of 'which is in the 
Library of the Sanskrit Collcips Calcutta, has not yet been pub I is hod 
ns n whole. The first two parts of the book were edited by Mahamaho- 
padhyay Ur. 9. C. Vidynbhnaan and Babn Sarnt Ch. Das, 0.1. E., and 
published by the Buddhist Test Book Society in 1900. 
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Southern India, before he achieved notoriety 
in the account of the R&mavana. The Buddhists 
have not only claimed him as their own lmt the 
fact of his having held such a long and solid 
religious discourse with the Buddha has given 
him an undoubted position of honour in the 
estimation of the former’s fol- 
The him. iijfomi lowers, particularly of the Ma- 

without any cornice- 4 * 

tion whh KAmn. ami navnnists. It may not unlikely 

the ovideiico of . * _ .. 

Dhsnuafcirtti lie the very reason for the 

growth of the Brahminical 
tradition narrated in the epie of Havana's being 
hostile to all religions. We have already ob- 
served that in the earliest version of llama's 
Story current in Northern India, there is no 
mention of llama’s encounter with llavnpa and 
in the Southern legend evidence of which wo 
find in a late historical epoch, Havana’s charac- 
ter appears in all the glory of a real and ge- 
nuine hero, and Rftma’s story is introduced in a 
half-hearted apologetic way. We shall later on 
show that the conception of Hama’s character 
as depicted in the Southern legend is poor and 
undignified. Rftma is afar less heroic character 
ita these legends. The Lankavat&ra Sflt-ra shows 
Bftvana as shining in all the glory of a high 
spiritual life and there is no trace in that work 
of the foul deeds ascribed to him by Brahminic 
writers. 

Dharmaklrtti, who flourished in the 6th 
century A.D., is indignant against Brahminic 
s 
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writers for staining the fair name of Ravaija, 
the ideal Buddhist king, in their Ramayaga, by 
attributing to him deeds which are not true. 
Rivvana appears in the colophons of some very 
old verses and aphorisms current amongst our 
people as a saint— this is in conformity with the 
wisdom attributed to the Bnksasa chief in the 
Dra vidian Legends ; at any rate it is sure that 
the Bengal country-folk did not draw them from 
the Kamayanie sources. 

Though sufficient historical materials have 
not been found to enable us to establish it with 
absolute certainty, yet what has ljeen observed, 
is, I believe, enough for the purpose of starting 
the theory that originally the legend of Bavaria 
and of the monkeys was extant in the Deccan, 
and in the time of Vfilmlki or a little earlier, the 
story of ltfinia — the Northern legend — was con- 
nected with it, and in the great epic-Mastcr’s 
work the two stories were so perfectly blended 
that they made a wonderful homogeneous whole. 

The tale of Rama's marrying his own sister, 
though consistent with the practice of the royal 
dynasty of the (^ftkyas, was a shocking feature to 
the Hindus. Whether the practice was derived 
from a whinrof the early C^ftkya kings or from still 
earlier Egyptian and Iranian influences, this 
„ incident had to l>e brushed aside 

The | »a toll- work 

nbout 8it*'n birth mui from the story before it could 
anw»tr). form the subject of the national 

epic of the Hindus. Every one will admit that 
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the patch-work in respect of this point in the 
Kama- legend is evident in the R&milyaqa. 
Site’s birth and ancestry remain a mystery and 
are sought to lie solved hv supernatural causes. 
In various works describing the legend of ltAma 
many are the explanations given, reminding us 
of the original weak point in the story, and the 
one given by the author of the Adhhuta Itemft- 
vana surpasses others in the flight of its morbid 
fancy. It is stated that Situ was a daughter of 
Mandodarl, the queen of Havana, who conceived 
her having drunk the blood of the Kisis killed 
by Rilvana. 1 

The Ayody&kaindft of Vfilmfki’s Kfunflyaija, 
from which the genuine epic begins, gives a 
simple story ; it is full of unmatched pathos, 
of great renunciation and of ideal virtues 
which have an edifying influence on the soul. 
The supernatur.il element is scarcely to lie 
met with in this canto which shines as the 
purest gem set in the diadem of the great 
Epic. But from the Araqya Kilnda to l^ankft, 
the chapters manifest wild imaginativeness. The 
races brought to our notice and attention are 
ultra-human ; the monkeys are demi-gods ; the 
R&ksasa* are the exaggerated sketches of human 
beings. The wonderful power of Viilmlki has 
certainly invested them with human interest, 

1 In the Uttam Purina of the Jiinax writ ton l»y finghhadrAohirya 
in the Eighth Century A.D., it ix Mated that SftA a daughter of 

Rlrapa. 
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Imt it cannot but strike the reader that the great 
poet had shaped the materials 

Thu ii in |il*- nut un* 

uf tiir.im- up »«. tin) he had got from other sources 

AymlhvA and l)in\i- 

fimii than the Aryan. ihe non- 

in thf cimtin . ,, i-v • 1 • "it 

Arvan — the Dravidian wild 
imagination had given original torm to the 
llavana-story, which owns a kinship with the 
Celtic; legends, offering a striking contrast to the 
simple nature* of the Northern legend. It 
cannot he said that the non-Aryan tribes first 
appeared from where the Ayodyakili.ula ends, and 
hence the latter cantos show this marked 
dilTerenee in the style! of their description. The 
(iuliaka Chai.ulAla was certainly a non-Aryan 
chief hut hi* is described as an ordinary human 
being in the Ayodhyakfuula. It is just from 
the point where llama comes to the wilderness 
of the Deccan that wild fancies become the 
characteristic of the epic. There is a clear line 
of demarcation between the trends of two 
opposite iutluences working in the Ilamtiyana, 
one indicated in the Dac;aratha .Tiltaka and the 
other in the works of the Jaiun poet and scholar 
Hemchandra Acharya, based no doubt on the 
original Itallads of Havana and of the monkeys 
prevalent in southern India. 

Let me hrietly recapitulate here what I have 
attempted to prove above. In the lirst place there 
was an early Northern legend aliout RAma,probably 
much earlier than Yalmlki's epic, in which Rama’s 
movement during his exile is described as being 
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confined to Northern Indie,— to the Himalayas. 

_ .. . . This legend, though the lan- 

Two ilintllU’t IciteiidD 

combined into mu- I'lUti'e ill which it IS COlU'lmd 

j*( orv . 

iu the Buddhist \ersion nmv lie 

% 

contested as not so old, certainly lielonged to 
the pre-Biuldhistic times. In this legend which 
relates the complete story of ltfima, there is no 
mention of Havana, of the aliduction of Sft& or 
of the monkey allies of Hama and It is war with 
the llaksasas. We also It ml in some other .Intakes, 
the legends and tales described by Viilmlki lying 
in a more or less crude form, and our conclusion 
is that Yfilmiki used these materials and 
improved on and developed them in his great 
epic. If however, it is proved that the .l&takas 
and the epic drew from a common source of 
materials, my contention will lie that the .lataka 
legends were earlier of the two. 

I have also shewn that, there were 
Buddhist and Jaina works in the South giving 
the legend of Havana, independent of any touch 
with Kama. Havana’s character is depicted in 
the Lankitvatam Sutra of the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D. and in the works of Dharma Kirtti who 
flourished in the Oth century A.D. as a disciple 
of the Buddha and an ornament of the Mahuyiina 
school of Buddhism. The Lanka vatara SOtra 
shows him to he a great character and a 
spiritual enquirer and with nothing to stain his 
fair name, and Dharma Kirtti indignantly says 
that the Brahminical account villifying him in 
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the liilnmyur/H is not at nil entitled to credence. 
In the .laina Ramavana by Hemchandra Acharya 
there is enough of evidence found detailed by 
me, to suggest that the story of llama in the 
Southern works was a later engraftment on the 
Dravidian legends about Kaksasas and monkeys. 

Tims do we come in possession of two distinct 
legends prevalent respectively in the North and 
South, riz., one in which Kama’s whole career is 
told without any reference to his now-believed 
connection with the Kaksasas and monkeys, and 
the other in which Havana figures, independent 
of all touch with Kama. I have therefore come 
to the conclusion that the Northern Aryan legend 
and the Southern Dravidian legend were at a 
very remote period of history, much earlier than 
the 4th century K.C., when YiUmiki is said to 
have composed his epic, inix«nl up by the ballad- 
mongers, who invented the story of the abduction 
of Slta or somehow linked the broken chain of a 
story of some princess who was alnlucted, fancy- 
ing her to he Slta, and thus bridged the gulf 
between the two legends now presented as a 
homogeneous story, and Y'ftlinlki came latterly as 
the most eloquent exponent of this mixed story. 
Evidences that I have adduced to prove this 
point, 1 ltelieve, are enough to start a new theory 
like this, but further evidences, I think, should be 
brought forward to substantiate it and to establish 
it on a more solid l)asis. Dravidian and Canarese 
sources should be explored for this purpose, and 
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I hare reasons for believing that much light will 
bo thrown on the subject by studying these two 
sources. 

I have stated niv own impressions, hut 
as my scope is mainly limited to Bengali 
Rflm&yanas, requiring me only to refer to the 
Rftm&yanic cycle of legends as the background 
from which the characteristic features and tin* 
poetry of Bengali works must In* shewn, I hope 
some competent scholar will lake this interesting 
subject in hand and judge of it by further 
scrutiny and investigations. 


(e) The question of nforeitjn oriyin of the 
Rmnn-leyeutts. 

"We need not dw'ell at. any length on the 
question of a foreign origin of the Ramitynnic 
legend. Prof. Weber’s theory that the epic 
of Yftlmlki indicated an acquaintance with the 
conception of the Trojan cycle of legend was 
successfully met by Ka^nnth Trambak Telang 
in his paper “ Was the Ramayana copied from 
Homer?” published in 1873, and wo need not 
open the question again. The scholars of 
Egyptian history may find some similarity 
between Rftma and Rameses II who ascended 
the throne of Egypt in 1292 B.C. Rameses II 
was a son of Seti. Brestead, the historian of 
Egypt, refers to “ evidences of a bitter conflict 
of the two princes (Rameses II and his elder 
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brother) involving of course the harem and the 
officials and a whole romance of court in- 
trigue by which the claims of the elder 
brother were brushed aside after he had been 
duly installed. Raineses II is said tobave shown 
a striking feat of arms by commanding an army 
when only 10 years old and we know that R&ma 
in his 15th year killed the Raksasas headed by 
Tftrakit. Ramoses II was one of the greatest 
Kings of Egypt and was deified by his people. 
He was worshipped in many of the Egyptian 
temples. We need not also seek a historical clue 
to the Rilm&yana in the History of the Kings of 
Mitanni where a king named Da 9 aratta ruled 
about the year 1400 B.C. The similarity seems 
to be one merely of name. 

Sir William Jones asserted that the Greek 
God Dionysus and Kama arc one and the same 
person. Dionysus is said to have conquered India 
and other countries with an army of Satyrs 
commanded by no less a person than Pan. The 
race of Indian monkeys are denominated Indian 
8atyrs and the similarity is further illustrated 
by the fact that Dionysus is described as giving 
laws to men and improving navigation and 
commerce. Sir William Jones seems to' be 
of opinion that the Dionysiaks, the poem . in 
whioh the deeds of the Greek god are des- 
cribed, have some points in oornmon with the 


Bmletd'i History of Egypt, p. 410. 
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RArnivnna . 1 The fancies of some of the European 
writers on this point verge on the ridiculous. M. 
Sonncral for instance starts a theory that It Aina 
was the same person as the Buddha, and no 
less astounding is the theory of Weber who 
considers Itt&ma “as originally identical with 
Balarfitna 4 Ilalahhft’.”' 

I Sir WilliHin .liin-'n • Tliu »f llnwf, Unit I 

p|>. 27-20 (IHH4) 

1 Weber’s lliatorv of Snnakrit l.ileralnre lrnii*l»leil into Ktigliali lit 
j. Mann. M.A (INN2) 
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CHAPTER II 


(<i) Tin* A |H!-iioil llniminiliiii. 

{M Tin* •uipplomiMitnry cunt or of the RAmAyann 


(a) The Ape-God Ilanunidna. 

We are going to discuss in this paper, the 
relationship which Hanumana, the Ape-god 
hears to the original story of Rama. We have 
seen that in the northern legend there is no 
mention of the monkey-allies of llama. We have 
also made a reference to the fact that in the 
Jaina Ramayana by Hemchandra the monkeys 
as well as the llaksasas occupy a far more 
prominent place than RfUna and his people; 
that the hook commences with a description 
of the llaksasas and monkeys and devotes 
a very considerable space to an account of their 
geuealogies and deeds. I have also suggested a 
theory that the Dravidian traditions at the 
outset prolwhly related entirely to the story of the 
llaksasas and monkeys, and R&ma’s story was 
mixed with theirs at a subsequent period, 
though that period itself is one of a remote 
antiquity. The moukeys in the Jaina Rsmftyaoa 
were originally the allies of the R&ksasas, 
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The apes were worshipped in many parts 
Tho A po* wot ali ip of the world in ancient times. 
£«*!*£ “The Babylonians and Egyp- 

t,rao * tians are said to have held them 

sacred ; amongst various heathen nations these 
animals are viewed with peculiar interest hut 
in nowhere more so than in 

Japan where they arc actually 
worshipped and there is ;l temple dedicated 
entirely to ape-worship. In the middle stands 
the statue of an ape erected on a pedestal which 
rests upon an altar large enough not only to 
contain both but likewise the oblations of the 
devotees together with the brass vessel on which 
a bonze priest l)eats on a drum in order by this 
solemn sound to stir up the devotion of the 
people and remind them of their religious duty.’" 
Not only in the Old but in the New World also 
apes were regarded as sacred. The historian of 
Central America, Mr. Stephens, 
says of sculptured skulls found 
in Copan, “We supposed the sculptured skulls 
to be intended for the heads of monkeys that 
were worshipped as deities by the people who 
built Copan”* 

In India the Ape-worship belongs to a period 
of remote antiquity. The Tibetans believe that 
they are descended from apes. The reason why 


In Aiiicrutt. 


1 The FUthi of the World liy the Rct, James (iirdiner, M.A , 
Division I, p. 139. 

* Central America by Stephens, Vol. I, pp. 136-130. 
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are held sacred in India, particularly in 
(|i |jt shrines and holy places, like 

Brindiivana, should not necessari- 
ly he sought in the fact that they were the allies 
of lliimrt, though latterly such an explanation 
was offered. This regard for the nearest kindred 
of man in the animal-world seems, however, 
to 1m: a relic of that almost universal worship 
of apes in the pre-historic period to which the 
historians have referred. 

Huuumiina in popular estimation is regarded 
ns a great devotee, a champion of faith and 
a staunch follower of R&ma. In the poem 
of Villtulki, however, throughout the five 
genuine cantos, we nowhere find a justification 
for such a view of his character. He appears 
there as a faithful servant, a learned counsellor, 

in tiie K,„, of v'Ai- lmt nowhoro as » devotee or 
miki Mamin, *.,« <iw* worshipper. In the Sundara- 

nut ntfiiro ns u duvotvi*. * t 

karma, failing in his search for 
Situ, he addresses an adulatory hymn to Rama, 
hut that is a very short one, and he addresses a 
similar hymn also to Sugriva, his king. We find 
many points in his character in the original poem 
of \ Almlki that lead us to admit his superior 
senso of duty, his foresight, discretion and valour. 
But the character of a bhakta, that is given him 
by the populace and by the later poems, is a 
subsequent development which owes its origin to 
the emotional creed of the Vaisnavas of a later 
school. 
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Hanumftna’s character in certainly a noble 
one in the epic. But nobler Car 

Other character* m 

tb« Epic nobler then are the characters of Bharat 
tbnt or the A|>c and Laksnmna as described by 

V&lmlki. In the Udmityaiiic group U&ma is 
worshipped in the temples of the Vaisuavas with 
his brothers and wife. We do not tind his image 
worshipped anywhere without that of SltA, whereas 
more often it is worshipped with those of his 
brothers, queen, allies and servants. In old 
paintings an elaborate group of the latter arc 
frequently presented. But there arc many 
temples at Ajodhyil, Calicut and 
in jAfo»nM W ro r, olhw J «>ther places in India entire- 
ly dedicated to the worship of 
lianum&na. If regard for him had rested 
alone on the fact that he is one of the most 
illustrious characters of the Itam&yaiia how 
is it that special honour is shown to him, in 
preference to nobler personages of the Epic ? 
Even Rama’s figure, as I have said, is nowhere 
worshipped alone but conjointly with Sltft, 
whereas no temple is found dedicated to Lakgmaoa, 
Bharata, KAugalya or Da9aratha — the other great 
characters of the Ram&yaQa. Why is Hanumftna 
singled out for this special honour r There are 
thousands of worshippers of the Ape-god and 
hundreds of temples raised in his honour, but 
LakfMpaqa and Bharata have no worshippers, nor 
any temples dedicated to them. If the reason 
of the worship of Hanum&na had to be sought 
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for in the epic of Valmikl alone, this would be 
quite an inexplicable circum- 

Tbe App-wombip in u . . 

rutio or .1 uni vernal .-us- stance. This special regard paid 

tom of uncimit tinifH . . 

to Hanumana is, however, a relic 
of a universally prevalent Ape-worship, and as 
such it is a common feature in almost all the 
existing religions of India. As Hanum&na is 
linked with llama-worship, so is he with most of 
the other cults of the Hindu mythology. He is 
the great Ape-god of the pre-historic period for 
whom supreme veneration pervades all our 
religious literature. Every sect, every cult of 
India, has tried to make him its own. The 
Vaisnavas have owned him now as the <J)ivaites 
. , did of yore. Each of the C&kta 

Kvury Imliim rrligioim * * 

»wt imn vini mi><i i, in. cults and even the latter forms 

ns it« own. 

of Buddhism have laid claim 
to him. The .lataka stories relate that the 
Buddha himself had been an ape in one 
of his previous births. Thus, through all 
known ages and in different forms of religious 
liolief the Ape-god has enjoyed an honoured 
position in India. This only proves that the 
Hanumana-cult is one of the oldest forms of 
Indian worship. The glowing accounts of 
Vftlmlki have made Hanumilna now an insepa- 
rable factor of the ll&ma-story, but that does 
not obliterate the fact that the literatures of 
other Indiun cults had likewise attempted to 
establish their connection with him. In Bengali 
literature abundant proofs of thiB exist in the 
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writings of the different religious wets. Many 
Bengali poets have written poems entitled * £iva- 
Rftmer Yuddlia ' or war between llama and (^iva, 
the most conspicuous being written by Krittivftsa 
. „ and Ktivichandru in the 10th 

century A.l). The book gives 
an account of Laksmana’s going to the forest 
for pluckiug fruits and gathering vegetable-roots 
from the garden of £iva. Jlanumana, deserilied 
as the gate-keeper of £ivn, challenged Laksmapa, 
and a battle ensued in which neither got. the better 
of the other. Anxious at the delay of his brother, 
Rama started in quest of him and arrived at 
that garden. £iva himself came to the field and 
fought a battle with llama. The result of the 
fight was a compromise between the great 
God and Rama, in which the services of llanu- 
mana were lent to llama hv £iva. And from this 
time llanumilna ceased to have any connection 
with his old master and was recognised as a 
worshipper of Rama, llfiniumohana, a native 
of the village of Metari in Nadia, wrote his 
celebrated ll&maynna in 1838. In this 1>ook he 
devotes long chapters to the praise of Ilanumana 
and calls him “ Rudra Avatara ” — an incarna- 
tion of <^iva. In many of the other vernacular 
R&m&yanas we find confirmation of the belief 
that £iva was incarnated as Hanum&na. Prom 
whatever sources, Sanskrit, Prakritaor Dravidian, 
the belief may have come down to us, the story 
related in the ‘ (^iva Rfimer Yuddha’ and the 
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assertion made in other works that Hanum&na 
originally belonged to £iva — in fact was 
an incarnation of £iva — show with absolute 
certainty that Hanumana was atone time claim- 
ed by the (^ivaites as their own. And so we shall 
seethat the Uuddhists who latterly became known 
as worshippers of Dhamma, also claimed him. 
This is also proved from the Bengali litera- 
ture. The ^unyapurana, published by the 
S&hitya-parisat of Calcutta, is believed to have 
been written in the 10th century by one Kamfii 
Pundit. This work, which propounds the Bud- 
dhist cult and its rituals, mentions Hanumana 
>iai».ni<i.ifl tile gate-keeper of the 

iimiiihhi k'»i Buddha-temples in several 

places. When Madauil, Queen of Raja Ilaris- 
chandra, went to worship Dhamma (Buddha), she 
saw the southern gate of the .temple guarded by 
Hanumana 

“ vrf*^**! attest i 

fl? yytfJt vjatsi ^5* $r<M h” 

Vi< CttHjya Puramt, p. 30 . 

On page :t*2 of the same work we find again 
the three gates of a Buddhist temple guarded 
by the moon-god, the sun-god and Hanumana, 
respectively. The Ape-god is posted on the 
south: 

*tPw.s ^ fWCTt ^*5 

P, 36. 
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He is not only a gate keeper of the Buddha, 
but his services are requisitioned whenever 
some engineering work has to he done. On 
p. 82 the Buddha offers him betels as a 
reward for building a golden landing-ghat. 

“ afoa *5 4R | Wta 

atfl ^r*ns *t*fit att>fa at? atT> fautU 

fa-T I *nrp ■®rT5sl | 

^rflf '5 V(|l> 4(4*1 1 ” 

We sometimes sec the Ape-god in the act of 
worshipping the Buddha in the spirit of a true 
devotee, as on p. 89. 

“ aw 9 ?rt wtfa fa«ra «ra*ta 1 ” 

On p. 95 again we find Hanumftna os a 
minister of the Buddha in a golden monastery 
in the further east of Ceylon. 

fa 4 attar 4^4 1 

ats*f 4 *r 4 caata 11 
"5^a at$ aica a^ata i 
cwf? 4 faai 5$ *ttu ^=vta if 

On the same page occurs another reference 
to Mahavira Hanu as the Gate-keeper : — 

“ ^nfs *pfl 1 

W5 ora aatfR n 

Thus it is clearly proved that the Buddhists 
recognised the Ape-god and gave him an honoured 

7 
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seat in the pantheon of their deities. Each of 
the (^akta-cults has laid its claim to the pre- 
historic Ape-god, whom we now believe to be 
inseparable from the Kilmavana. In the Chandi 
Kavyas the familiar figure, of 
('Mtkt.i JIanumana appears whenever 

a tempest is to be raised on the sea. Like 
the Druids and the gods of Gaul he could hurl 
tempests over the deep. Most of you will recollect 
the long chapter in the Chandi Kavya devoted 
to a description as to how the ships of Dhanapati 
Sadagura were thrown into the depths of the sea 
hy Ifanumana at the command of the goddess 
Chandi. Kavikankana’s account of the storm is 
often quoted as one of unique grandeur and I need 
not follow at any further length the familiar pas- 
sage beginning w ith etc. 

'Phis will no doubt refresh your memory about 
the tragic situation brought on the merchant- 
prince by tin* Ape-god. The Manasar-Bhiisana 
has the same hold upon him, and the illustrious 
Chand Sadagara is made a victim and finds his 
ships wrecked hy the infuriated snake-goddess 
with the help of the mighty Ape-god. In the 
‘Sat\a-l’irer Katlia ’ by 1'hakirram Kavibhushana, 
who nourished in the Kith century, we find 
Hauumaua performing the same function that he 
discharges in the literatures of Mannsa and 
Chandi-cults. In the Bamaynnahy Hamamohana, 
to which reference has already been made, it is 
stated that ' HanunU n a brought an image of . the* 
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goddess t'handi from tin* net her- world and 
established it at Ksiragraina. The image of 
Chandi there is called Yugadya and worshipped 
up to now An attempt is made to connect the 
Ape-god with the heroes of the Mahahlmrata 
also. The Kapidhwaja flair which bore the 
picture of llanumana seems to indicate a phase 
of this ancient worship, and Arjuna. it is stated, 
( Bengali lincyclopa-dia Visvakosha, Bart If. 
p. M»(>) won such a siirnal success in war by a 
long course of relinious austerities underirono 
for obtaining the favour of (lanumana. In 
the Bemrali Ramavani he liirures as a Brahmin 
astrologer who went into the inner court of 
it a van’s palace in quest of an arrow bv which 
Havana was to be killed. This capacity as an 
astrologer and a Brihinin m iv have been 
attributed to him in conformity with the 
old belief that he was tho 
founder of a school of astrology. 
‘ Hanunmna Charit ’ is a well- 
known work on astrology frequently referred to 
by the rural folk of Bengal. The great Ape is 
also known to be the founder of a school of 
Indian music. I give below a quotation from 
the Sanskrit work Tantrasira in which the 
successes attained by worshipping llanumana 
are mentioned by £iva to Barvati. 


* *3 WTOTfa ilWPHWTO I 

fiptH htww ipf trowwpirn* v 
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HITOPBOT «N fafolT* I 
srift wi iwt$»i sitan*51sfsrcfr i 
?«l *ra«i fafd sj’nt fafro* %x »” 

“ Listen to me attentively, Oh Goddess, the secret 
of worshipping Hanumana. This is a great virtue 
and destroys all sin. It is to he kept secret 
from men. One attains the highest success in 
the shortest time l>v this worship. One gets 
victory and even becomes unconquerable in the 
three worlds by obtaining favour of the Ape-god. 
I shall relate to you the rites of this worship which 
leads to the attainment of one’s objects quickly.” 

In the Bengali Ramavana by Raghunandann 
Goswami, a long chapter is devoted to discourses 
on spiritual subjects given by 
fiitiror? ' R "" ,a ' u Rama to Hanumana who 
figures there as an intelligent 
and learned enquirer. Hanumana- worship is 
often carried to such an abnormal excess that 
it is customary in the dynasty of a certain local 
Indian prince to wear a tail on his accession to 
the throne, as a mark of respect for the Ape- 
god. Muriiri Gupta, the celebrated poet and 
Sanskrit scholar and a contemporary of Chaitanya, 
is believed to have l>eon an incarnation of 
Hanumana, and we have it on the authority 
of the Bengali work, Yaisnava-Vandana, written 
350 years ago, that n Brahmin with all the 
members of his family actually saw that MurSri 
Gupta had a tail ! 
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So we see that through overv form of 
religious belief amongst the Hindus there runs 
a faith in the Ape-god, which though now made 
inseparable from the Knmnvanic legend in 
popular opinion, seems to ha\e been once the 
heritage of all sects and creeds of India. We 
have shown that in the Kamilvana hv Yftlmfki, 
though Hanumana's character is a noble one, 
there are still nobler characters there and unless 
we see the Ape-god through the vista of still 
obscurer and remoter periods of a pre-historic 
epoch, we cannot account for the general 
acceptance of him as a god by all the legendary 
cycles of this country, lit* is an astrologer, a 
scholar, a musician and a saviour 
a* » 8. a-K<Mi D f men. besides a god of the 

(Javaites, the Huddhists, the £ftktas and Vaisija- 
vas. His character is, however, pre-eminently 
that of the god of Storm and Wind. It seems 
to us that in ancient times he was worshipped 
by merchants and bis luinner rose high on 
the sea-going vessels. A hundred legends have 
now gathered round him in each of which his 
character its a great sea-power is maintained. The 
•faina R&m&yana has given a forecast of his birth 1 

1 aa»i aat *n*ft wthtw fwrrwg: i 
■sift’s! awt ta im grarfas: n 
awt aw aat a s«faw : i 
atfvanrt *aaw «IHr ftv): i 

eat Ran: i 

*ft*t fenit-*e-ee arfirira aae»: ■ 
wtTlat aw art eerfs* a»t i 


The J'tin Ch , XU, 
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and descritos stories about the banishment of 
his mother Anjanft for a moral flaw. If he bad 
belonged to any special sect or to any special 
epoch of history, all the different creeds in 
India would not have owned him as their own. 
Literatures based on a non-Sanskritic basis, such 
as those belonging (o Man gal Chandi and 
Manasa Devi, have even more strongly empha- 
sised bis significance in the spiritual world, than 
those which represent the Aryan culture. This 
indicates that some of the indigenous traditions of 
prehistoric India have survived in the vernacular 
literatures, and that they refer to that remote 
age when the llnmayanu had not yet described 
the exploits of the Ape -god. He had already 
temples devoted to his worship in many places ; 
and the Kumayana legends adopted him in the 
same way as other cults had attempted to do. 
The llamayana’s success eventually screened from 
our views the march of the great Ape through the 
boundless space of time. And in the perspective 
of the epic we And his movements restricted 
between Kiskindha and Ceylon. It is for this 
that the great Epic of Vitlmlki cannot explain 
why he is worshipped by hundreds of devotees in 
preference to Bharata, Laksmana, Kaupalyfi, 
Dagaratha and Yibhisana. Hanumana is the 
common name for Apes, and his worship, we 
believe, is a relic of the old Ape-worship of 
nations. 
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(6) The supplementary cantos of the Batnayatta. 

The genuine epic of Valmlki, I have already 
indicated, begins with the Ajodhyii and ends with 
the Lanka, Kanda. The rest was interpolated at 
a much later time. Tins view is now established, 
and on this point all oriental scholars seem to 
be unanimous. The original index of the 
llamftyana begins with the episode of King 
Da 9 aratha's preparations to install llama and 
ends with his return to Ajodhya after 14* years. 
From Ajodhya to Lanka, cantos included in this 
index, the interest of the poem scarcely flags. 
It is evidently the work of one of the greatest 
narrators of human events — one whose lines 
breathe unmatched pathos in supremely felici- 
tous expressions, creating a series of connected 
mental visions — and a panorama of magni- 
ficent scenes which carry us breathless, with 
hearts stirred up to the highest pitch of emo- 
tions. The foot-prints of a giant are un- 
mistakable and cannot be confounded with 
the pigmy steps of later interpolators. The 
Adi Kanda and Uttara Kanda occasionally 
present passages of commendable beauty, but 
the patch-work is strikingly apparent. We miss 
the noble strain of the great Epic master at 
Th. every step, and tind in tbeac 

‘wo canto* the characteristic 
last canto*. style of the later Purftpas. The 

Adi - and Ufctara.were engrafted on. the. Epic sl 
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few centurires after the original had been com- 
posed. If the striking contrast offered by the 
style of these supplementary ehapters fails to 
eonviuce a reader owing to his want of 
sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit poetry, there are 
certainly other evidences which clearly prove the 
situation. The original index of the Ramayaoa 
has already been referred to. It was now widely 
known to Indian readers. Any device or mani- 
pulation in it would lie at once detected. So the 
interpolators could not change it. Hut the added 
ehapters must he included in the index, and this 
was done by an uncalled for supplementary index 
and in a manner the apparent inconsistency of 
which will strike every reader. In order to intro- 
duce this supplementary chapter an explanation 
was found necessary. The interpolator relates 
that after the first index had been conceived, 
Valmlki the poet took a bath in 
i Ik " M t] ie r iver Tamasii. This made his 

vision clearer and he saw other things by dint of 
his imagination which were not indicated in the 
original index. Thus a second index was added. 
Curiously this index repeats everything of the 
original one addiug only the substance of the 
ohapters that were added. The twin indexes 
now stand side by side in the poem, the latter 
one — an ill-shaped patch-work whieh any one 
will at once detect as such. In the prelimi- 
naries of the second index it is written, that 
after Nitrada, the sage, hod acquainted V&lmlki 
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with the substance of the Ram&ynna, the poet 
was endowed with a' glorious vision by which he 
beheld other incidents of Rama’s career than 
those indicated in the accounts of Xftrada. 

That the original poem ended with the canto, 
known as the Lanka Kanda, is evident from the 
concluding passages which state that after Rama 
had been installed on the throne of Ajoclhyft, “ he 
performed 10 horse-sacrifice 
ofThotr n k«K«nd» CN ceremonies and that during his 
reign no woman suffered from 
widowhood, the earth was free from reptiles and 
venomous snakes and there was no disease in it. 
There were no robbers during the time, and no 
one fell a victim to premature death. No one 
envied his fellowmen and the clouds poured 
rain making the earth fertile, and various kinds 
of flower and fruit trees grew in plenty. The 
subjects were supremely happy and R&ma, the 
good king, reigned for 10,000 years. This is the 
original poem — the Adi Kavya — which in olden 
times was composed by Yalmlki. One who 
hears it is saved from all sins.” 1 

We should lay a stress upon the word Adi 
(original) in the above. This seems to hint 
t hat the orginal poem by Valin Ik i ended hero. 
After this there are other benedictory verses 
which are usual in respect of Indian sacred 
books, invoking blessings on the hearers at the 
conclusion, and indicating the scope of their 

1 The Rlmtyma, LankA Kinds. 

8 
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charitable duties to the Pandit who recited the 
poem before a large multitu'de. Such verses are 
generally written at the conclusion by the copyist 
of a 1»ook, or by the Urahmin who reads a poem 
from the pulpit and are called phala^rnti. 
They clearly prove that the original RamAyana 
of Valmlki ended with the Lanka Kanda as 
detailed in the first index. The ltamayana 
travelled to the island of Java and was trans- 
lated there into the local lacibhasa in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The version 
there also ends with the Lanka Kanda, showing 
that at the time when the epic was taken to 
that island the last canto was not composed. 
The Uttara Kanda also was introduced into that 
island, later on, but as a separate book, — not as 
an integral part of the epic as we find it in India. 
It is a noteworthy point that whilst the Lanka 
Kanda ends with a declaration that Rama, the 
good king, jierformed ten horse-sacrifice ceremo- 
nies and ruled for 10,000 years, the narrative of 
the Uttara Kitnda describes only one horse- 
sacrifice-ceremony, which is also the first and 
last that Rama is said to have performed during 
his life. This is evidently anomalous. 

We have tru'd to prove that in the epic of 
Valmiki we find the northern ballads about 
R&ma and the southern 1» Hails about Havana 
blended together and presented as a single story. 
The combination of the two stories might 
have already been made before him by the 
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ballad-mongers, but Vftlmiki gave the most 
eloquent and the most powerful version of the 
two stories thus mixed together in his grand 
poem. We have also attempted to show that the 
Ape-god Harm infirm was given a conspicous place 
in his great work, though there was no mention 
of him in the original Northern legend. 

Now, after the Northern legend regarding 
ll&tna and his exile was related by Valmlki in 
such a wonderful manner, there was an attempt 
made to gather all traditions and fables about 
Havana, the epic having only touched that 
portion of his career in which he is said to have 
come in contact with llama. All the monstrous 
fables about the exploits of the former, that 
probably originated in the fancy of the Dravidian 
people and which had been first, conceived in the 
wilderness of the Deccan, were now stored up 
and eml)cdicd in the IJttara Kanda. Imagination 
once let loose amongst rural people marches 
with giant strides and we find 
in theu«cnUm rat,Ml in the Advuta Ramayaria the 
ten-headed monster growing 
into a hydra-headed demi-god reigning in the isles 
of Puskara which is sought to be made a more 
glorious seat than DankA. The RAmAyapa by 
Jagata Ram ( 1725 A. D. ) has a compendium 
describing the deeds of this hero, which are no 
doubt taken from the Advuta RAmiiyaga, and 
Kalikrsna Das the author of Chandrakftnta — 
a writer of the eighteenth century — has a work 
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on the same subject. The mythology has created 
an enormous literature, and the fanciful writers 
were not content by imagining a hydra-headed 
hero hut even magnifying him into a thousand 
headed one. These giants also are called 
by the common name of Havana. Besides the 
exploits of Havana which form one of the main 
subjects of Uttara Kiinda, Kama is made there 
a champion of Brahmanism, as will appear from 
his unjustifiable execution of Sudraka. The 
virtue of renunciation which Rama so strikingly 
exhibited by keeping his father’s pledge was 
exaggerate! in an extravagant manner in 
that canto by capricious imagination. The 
Brahman ical ideal is put forth hero in an 
unmistakable manner. He who could renounce 
his kingdom for his father’s word was also 
capable of renouncing his dear queen for 
preserving his good name among his subjects; 
not only so but he could even separate 
himself for ever from his dear half-brother 
Laksmana for the word he gave to a Brahmin. 
Laksmana’s virtues are exaggerated in the des- 
cription that for 14 years he fasted and had no 
sleep in order to qualify himself for killing 
Indrajita. Thus the great characters of Vftl- 
mlki’s epic who live and move as human beings, 
though of a superior type, were transformed 
into personifications of Brahmanical dogmas 
by the ingenuity of an orthodox school of 
poets who certaiuly congratulated themselves 
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on the improvement, they thought— they suc- 
cessfully made on the epic in the supplementary 
canto. 

The additions to the ltamayana were meant 
to serve two main purposes; firstly to relate 
the stories and fables about Havana, trans- 
mitted prolmbly through Southern traditions. 
This was made the chief subject of the Uttara 
Kanda ; but a far more important purpose 
was served by adding the Adi Kilnda, viz., to 
establish Kama as an incarnation of Visnu. 

The original Ramayana, ex- 
. J aSSytfSLS cepting only one short passage 
Bmhmm» riority * n the Lnnkil Kanda, invests 
llama throughout with human 
virtues ; but the Adi Kanda was added to deify 
him and make him a set-off from the Brah- 
minic side against the Buddha who had already 
risen to divinity. The Adi Kanda is, besides, 
full of praise of the Brahmins and of the 
Brahminic powers and shows that at the time 
of its composition the caste rules were clearly 
defined and made ' stringent by Brahminic 
codes. It, besides, abounds with descriptions of 
shrines sanctified by Brahminic tradition. The 
lines (Chap. 54, 

verse 14) and fipro gpnwd ilflftvt id I 
(Chap. 56, verse 22) clearly indicate that the 
Kghatriya element had succumbed to Brahminic 
powers — a fact which appears in striking con- 
trast to the state of things described by the 
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Buddha in the Amhatta Sutta. Parusu Rama is 
introduced in this chapter as the destroyer of the 
race of ICshatriyas, the quarrel between Yagistha 
and Viywamitra elaborately dealt with in the 
hook is merely a proud vindication of the 
glory of the Brahininic ascendency. The Adi 
Kaiida besides abounds with genealogies of 
kings, with pages filled with pedigrees on the 
lines of the later Puranas. We find that 
“ from [ksaku sprang Alambusa ; from him 
Bi^lla of great fame ; from Hig&la sprang 
llemchandra of mighty power and from him 
■Suchandra who begot Dhumrnshya ; the son 
of Dhumrashya was (^rinjaya ; from him 
sprang Halmdeva of great power ; Saltudeva’s 
sou was virtuous Kugitshya and from him sprang 
Somadatta whose son was Kakutstha; from 
Kakutstlia sprang Mahateja (Chap. 47, verses 
12-17) Such stale and dry genealogical accounts 
are given also of the Nimi dynasty (Chap. 71) 
and we also find similar pedigrees of the sage 
Vigwamitra (Chap. 51, verses 16-19). From 
Ayodhyit to Lanka we met with only one passage 
giving a pedigree ; it is that of the Devas 
(Chap. 15 Aranya Kanda) ; but that account is 
far from being so dry as those which frequently 
occur in the Adi Kftnda. The Adi Kftnda in this 
respect-, as 1 have already said, resembles the 
later Puranas. There are besides many instances 
of disagreement between the accounts given in 
different places of the Adi K&nda and l>etween 
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those iu the latter and the other cantos. In 
Chapter 66, verse 8 Devaratha is descrilied as 
the eldest son of Nimi, but in Chapter 71 l)ova- 
ratha is traced as the 6th in descent from Nimi. 


In the Ayodhya Kftnda mention is made of 
the great how of Civa having 

Tho auomalivs. , ... « J 

been a gift of \ aruna to Deva- 
ratha, the elder brother of Jilnaka (Chap. 121, 
verse 39) but in the Adi Kfinda Variuja is 
not the giver of tho bow. We need not attach 
much importance to those discrepancies ; they 
may creep into a poem owing to tho in- 
advertence of copyists or interpolators. But 
there is no doubt the whole of Adi Kanda 


is permeated by a spirit of Brnhminic influence 
which offers a great contrast to the free 
and noble poetical inspirations breathed in 
the four later cantos. The Adi Kanda busies 


itself like the Puraijas in describing the cycle 
of Brahminic legends, for instance, the death 
of 00,000 sons of Sugara by the fire that 
emanated from a Brahmin’s eye, the story of 
Vamana, the 5th incarnation of Visnu (Chap. 29, 
verse 19,) of the churning of the Ocean 
(Chap. 35, verse 15-27), of the king Amburisa 
(Chap. 62-63). It is to be regretted that 
the account of Ahalya’s indecent love for 
Indra in the Adi Kanda and the episode of 
Rambhavatl in the Cttara Kanda have been 


attributed to the great poet whose noble strain 
is one of rigid purity. 
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The two added cliapters have given great 
opportunity and scope to our Bengali poets for 
introducing an encyclopaedic collection of old 
legends not contained in the Sanskrit poem, 
and we shall now proceed to examine in what 
relation our Bengali itamayanas stand to the 
Sanskrit epic. 
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('i) A striking; Affinity of some Bengali lopendn with those of 
Medieval Kuropc. 

(h) A comparative review of the Epic and tin lU-nifnli lUmfuunith 
(r) Tho influence of the local religions cults. 


(a) A striking affinitg of some Bengali legends 
with those of Med'ueoal Europe. 

A mere translation cannot be of any lasting 
value. A sjreat poet certainlv 

(a) Bengali Ktlmu- \ * 

ymiiiH arc not more belongs to all times, but tbe 
translation. 

share which con temporal y iu- 
fluence contributes to the production of bis noble 
work should not be ignored. He may write for 
all ages but lie belongs to a particular age. The 
statue is best shown against tbe sculptured back* 
ground and from the pedestal upon which it 
stands. If its position is disturbed it fails to 
create the impression which it produces us a 
whole. A mere translation of a great poem, 
however literal, conveys blit a poor idea of 
the original, for, we miss in the translation 
the suggestions which each word carries in the 
original, and the distance of time involving a 
change in social conditions divests the translation 
of some of the naive charms of a classic poem. 

9 
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A Shakespeare is essentially English, a Homer 
Greek and a flafiz Persian; nay more, they belong 
to special epochs of history, and this we must 
not forget, 'though a 11 nationalities in all times 
have the power to appreciate the poetic beauty of 
their works, their connection with the nations 
that produced them and the age in which they 
lived, is indissoluble. Tf by translation the 
great beauty of an epic or a lyric poem could be 
reproduced ; a Dante, a Virgil or a Schiller would 
have been the same in all the different languages 
of the world. But such a result is not attained 
even by the most strenuous efforts of scholarly 
translators. 

When the Bengali Itamiiynna was first 
composed, the ago of Valmlki had long gone by. 
The grandeur of the poem could he appreciated 
by scholars alone, hut in order to bring it within 
the soope of popular appreciation, old Vftlmlki 
had to he remodelled, recast and considerably 
reduced in size. This was certainly done, and 
this is the way by which great poems have been 
rendered understandable by the masses of India. 
It is by such means that the two epics— the 
B&mayana and the Mahabharata-were Bengali- 
cized rather than translated iuto Bengali, and thus 
made to exercise such a great influence in 
moulding our national character. The Bengali 
Kftm&yana is not merely an abridgment or 
summarv of Valmlki’s epic. Every character, 
every situation, described in the Sanskrit poem. 
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underwent a remarkable change from age to 
age. The Bengali life has mainly moulded the 
epic with its own peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and this is why the poem is so universally popular 
in Bengal. The indigenous ballads, songs and 
traditions of an age, prior to even that of 
Valmlki, may he traced among the materials 
which have gone to the making of the Bengal 
BUmayana in its present shape. The character 
of HanumSna, as I have already suggested, 
had been one of an all-pervading interest in 
our literature in ancient times. The worship 
of Chandi is perhaps older than the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation inasmuch as the figure 
of a goddess greatly like? her, riding a lion, was 
discovered in Crete by Air. Evans. This deity 
was worshipped there probably in 3000 B.C. 
The M a- worship of the Hittees, which Hall 
mentions in his History of the Oriental Nations; 
is also a very old cult, and the goddess Mangal 
Chandi of whom the vernacular literatures have 
been the chief exponent is probably linked 
with this mother-cult of ancient nations. 
HanumSna is associated with this cult as also 
with the £ivaite and Buddhist religions, though 
he has now become inseparably connected with the 
Vaisnava cult. This point we have already 
discussed at some length. With a hundred in- 
digenous stories and traditions are these Bengali 
R&tn&yahas connected, though they profess to 
he mere Bengali versions of the epic of Vftlmlki. 
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The war of Hama with Lava and Euga in the 
last canto does not form a part of the Sanskrit 
Uttara Kanda. From whatever source the 
Bengali Ramayans may have obtained these 
accounts, the story is one apparently common to 
all Aryan nations. The Teutonic and Persian 
mythical traditions have described similar stories 
of a light between father and son. And in the 
Mahal) harata we have it in the contest between 
Arjuna and Balnubahana. The Irish God 
Cuchutainin fought a duel with his son Conloach 
in the Gaelic legends. The fight of Vasma- 
lochnnn in the Lanka Kanda of the Bengali 
Kainftyanas naturally strikes one by the coin- 
cidence it presents with the story of the god 
Balor of Gaelic mythology. Baler had two 
eyes, one was always kept closed, for it was so 
venomous that it killed any one 

The amry of the . . . . .. ^ 

Yaanmlovhnim iiml Oil WI10111 its IOOK ICll. Ull 

o»hor !.<k«h.i Jays of battle he was placed 

opposite to the enemy, the lid of the destroying 
eye was lifted up with a hook and its gaze 
withered all who stood before it 1 . Is not the 
story almost exactly like that of Yasmalochana 
described in the Bengali Riimayaiias ? We read 
of a thief in the mythology of the British 
Islands, “a mighty man of magic who put 
every oue to sleep by charms before he removed 
the possessions of King Lludd”*. This reminds 

1 Celtic myth and Legend by Charles Squire, p. 40. 

• Ditto. p. 370. 
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us of the charm applied by Mahi Ravana in the 
Bengali Ram&yahas. By his sorceries he put to 
sleep the whole army ol’ llama. The thief of Bri? 
tish mythology is also of the same type as Inda 
(fiwl), the famous sorcerer of the Dharmar 
mangal poems. I have referred to some of 
these in my Folk-literature of Bengal. Thus 
we find in the Bengali It A may anas an echo 
of the fables and traditions current in the 
far west. In ancient times stories as these 
travelled from one country to another by 
sea and land till they became the common 
heritage of manv nations. In the ballads of 
Maynnmati, which are some of the earliest 
specimens of our literature, we read of the 
gigantic feats of the queen who hv witchcraft 
changed herself into different animals in order 
to pursue Goda Yama who was flying with her 
royal husband’s life. A parallel may be drawn 
between her feats and those of the three 
princesses — daughters of king Hesperides, who 
by sorcery changed themselves to three ospreys 
and pursued the sons of Tuirenn who had 
assumed the shapes of hawks. But the sons of 
Tuirenn reached the shore first and changing 
themselves to swans dived into the sea. 1 
The romantic story of the king Dandi who was 
enamoured of the heavenly nymph Urva$i 
changed to a mare by curse may have similarly 


1 Celtic myth and Legend Ly Charles 8qnirc, |». U9. 
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a parallel in that of the love of Angus for Caer, 
the beautiful goddess who was transformed into a 
swan. It is, therefore, a curious thing to find in 
the Bengali versions of the epics stories similar 
to those current in distant parts of the world, and 
this should evidently be traced to pre*historic 
fables though the writers from whom we directly 
get them in the vernacular poems may belong to 
comparatively recent times. 

(i) A comparative review af the Bengali 
Ramayanaa and ValmlkVs Epic. 

We have observed that the Bengali recensions 
of the liamityana were partly abridged and 
partly expanded and very considerably changed 
for various reasons, the chief of which was to 
give it a shape which would be acceptable to 
Bengali readers. 

First, let us see what portions were omitted 
in the Bengali recensions. Next we shall proceed 
to see what new things were added. Then we 
shall be in a position to understand the salient 
traits of our national character. There are pas- 
sages of bold straightforward* 

Where the Bengali ° . , , , 

writer* deviated from UeSS in V ftlmlkl S OpiC, which Olir 

reccnsionists feared to reproduce 
thinking that the noble characters of the Rama* 
yfiga would suffer in the estimation of the Bengali 
people, if they introduced them in their works. 
In the Ayodhy& K&nda Laksmana, infuriated at 
the banishment of ItAma, exclaims before 
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KauyalyS “ Here do I take the vow of killing 
my old father, attached to Kaikeyi. ” ’ The vow 
of patricide is certainly a horror according to 
scriptures, but Valmlki did not see the characters 
through scriptures but by a mental vision in 
which “ he saw the incidents of the Ram&yaua 
as vividly as one sees the fruit myrabolam in 
one's hand.” * The vow which was but the fleet- 
ing words uttered in a fit of intense temporary 
excitement onlv shows the towering character of 
a great hero in rage, but in the Bengali Ritm&- 
yanas this portion of his speech finds no place. 
Kaugalya in the Ajodhyit K&nda laments over 
the exile of Riima saying that accustomed to all 
kinds of luxury and to sleep on soft pillows as 
Rama was, how could he sleep in the forest 
resting his head on his arm which was hard 
like an iron bar.”" The arm of a Bengali 
gentleman should be soft as a (^irisa flower ; a 
strong arm, according to Bengali ideas, suits only 
a rustic, a ploughman, a blacksmith or a soldier. 
Thus no poet dared to give the rude strength of an 
iron bar to Rama’s arm in Bengali recensions. On 
the other hand we have a line in Krittiv&sa which 
says, “ Rama as a child wandered in the garden 
with a bow made of flowers .” 1 * * 4 How acceptable 

1 s' W«WW*<nTOl’’l Ajodh.vu K4o<U, Chap 21. 

Verse 19. 

* Cbap 3, Verne 0, Adi. 

4 Ijtl nvm: i” Chap Ol, Verae 7, Ajodhyia 7 . 

* “ VI *1d wt* Widest f id* K*nda, KriUir4aa. 
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ii this picture to the Bengali mind l When 
Raitir was called to the presence of his father 
Daparatha, aud Kaike.vi, his step mother, asked 
him if he would he prepared to keep his father’s 
pledge, he said, “I shall gladly give my kingdom 
and even Slta to Bharata of my own accord ; 
what do you say of the mere kingdom, when my 
father wills it ? The offering of Slta is cer- 
tainly not in good taste, nor is the saying of Sltft 
to llama W TW tftwi l” We 

have it again in the Lanka Kanda that llama at the 
sight of Sltii returning to his presence after the 
great victory addressed her in a jealous fit and 
said, “ You may place your heart on Bibhisana, 
Sugriva, Laksmana or Bharata. As light 
whioh though pleasant pains the diseased eye, so 
a.sight of you, so dear to me, pains me .” 1 This 
speech of llama offering Slta to a brother is also 
not in good taste, and Sitii gives a well-deserved 
retort, saying, “ How is it, Oh hero, that you 
speak rude words like a vulgar man, which pain 
my ears ? ” The words were vulgar and Sltft 
emphasises it. Valmiki knew his own great 
character iu whose mouth they were put. Still 
he (lid not hesitate in putting them there. We find 
all liis characters living ; towering they are, but 
ip their speeches aud action they were never 

* “*i‘ ft tc) sn 

fnt wnnn rhfar. i f* fan i” 

Rftmtyaga, Ajodhyft, CIl 10, Verse 7. 

• Unki, Chap. 117, Verves 17 and 23. 
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intended to be faultless ; for Y&lmlki did not 
write the epic with a purpose. The offering of a 
man’s wife to his younger brother, though BAma 
uttered such words in a moment of great mental 
distraction, seems to suggest that probably in the 
society of those days, a younger brother could 
marry his elder brother’s wife, a pratice Still 
prevalent in some places of Orissa. Whatever it 
be, our Bengali recensionists dared not include 
such passages in their work. In the Ayodhyfi, 
Kanda Rama when he approaches Slta on the 
eve of his going to the forest, gives her some 
advice knowing that she would stay at home. 
In course of this he says, “ Bo not harp upon my 
virtues and good qualities before Bli&rata, for a 
man in power does not like to bear the praise of 
others.”' This implies an uncharitable and 
unfair reflection on Bharata. But at that critical 
moment Kama addressing his wife in private 
could not possibly speak well-balanced words 
everywhere, and Valmlki was careless as to 
what should be said and what should not be 
said ; “he saw the march of events before him 
in his glorious vision ;” s and what his mental 
eye saw so clearly his pen reduced to writing. 
The same bold straightforward ness could not be 
expected in the Bengali poets who translated the 
epic, and henco those and similar passages have 
been omitted in the Bengali works. 

* ‘ wftnpm fv gro a TOWq * Ayodhy*, Chap. 26, Verae 26. 

* Adi KSnda, Chap. 3, Venn|7. 

10 
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That poetry has greatly suffered in the 
vernacular recensions goes without saying. The 
magnificent description of Chitrakuta “that 
rises aloft tearing as it were 

Tliu Kn-it poetry of ... . , ... 

tin) oHgitmi mi wed in the very bosom of the earth 1 
UenKftl1 ' with its many-coloured cliffs 

shining in tho sun, the grandeur of the sacred 
stream of the Ganges, which the poets says 
“ sometimes breaks into loud laughter as her 
wavos dash against one another and sometimes 


smiles quietly with her soft bud-like foam,” 
the picturesque beauty of her waters which 
“sometimes rise aloft by the force of winds 
and look like braids on woman’s head,” 4 and 
the terror of her whirlpools, — the murmurs of 
waves gentle aiul soft contrasted at times 
with a burst of loud uproar, and “at places 
lieautiful luniks with picturesque trees sur- 
rounding her like garlands”' 1 — all these are 
missed in the Bengali poems. The dream-like 
beauty of the lake Pompa and the graphic 
accounts of the seasons raise but feeble echoes 
in the poems of Bengal. The Iliad strikes one 
by the scarcity of natural description. The 
ll&mftynna, on the other hand, is not only great 
in human interest aud unmatched iu its pathos 


* *■ Wh «nfs Aw*?: sgfwn: r* ch. w, v e r»« 2s. 

* “ wivurovistvt i 

* ■fwflaswit aifinnn i” 

* “ ihvWl l" Ayndhyi. Chap. SO 

Vwwi 16 - 20 . 
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but is also wonderful in its descriptions of 
natural scenery. As we wander in our imagina- 
tion through the regions described by the poot, 
we feel the truth of Rama’s saying to Sltft 
“ Here living in this beautiful land in your 
company, my love, I do not regret the loss of 
my kingdom, nor feel a desire for Ayodhyft.” 
Throughout these descriptions the human 
interest is preserved. The accounts of l’ompa 
and of the seasons have been enlivened by 
ivamn’s lament over the loss of Slta. This has 
spread a sweet charm over the whole thing, and 
the tender and poetic wail of llama rings in our 
ears like the strain of a lyre in a wilderness. 
In whatever age the epic of Valmlki might have 
been written, it has recorded the first impressions 
of the Aryan race on its coming in contact 
with the grand and picturesque scenery of the 
Decern. The ecstatic joy of the eyes that sud- 
denly confront sublime scenery is recorded on 
every page of the Aranya and the following c intos. 
Take for instance the passage which describes the 
monkey army led by Sugrlva suddenly ushered 
into the sea-coast. Their all-absorbing thought 
of recovering Slta leaves them for a moment. 
The sight of the sea to which they were not 
accustomed strikes them with mute wonder, and 
for a moment all other thoughts laid aside, they 
stand like worshippers of the deep listening to 
its mysterious sound. The poet says, “ The sea 
looks like the boundless sky, and the sky like the 
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boundless sea.” 1 In mute wonder the monkey- 
army stood there and for a time imagined that 
the sea rose up <o the sky by force of the wind 
and uttered unconnected words in delirious joy 
which they vainly strove to understand. All 
these we miss in the Bengali recensions, and the 
attempts of later poets like Kaghunandan 
to reproduce the text in this respect create 
but a feeble echo, as the words lack the inspired 
force of the original. It was well that 
Krittiv&sa did not attempt it. The seasons 
he certainly described, for that was found indis- 
pensable in relating the story and the incidents 
of the Kiskindhilkanda ; but his description is 
short, compared with the original. We miss there 
the grandeur of wood-land scenery — the meadows 
on the hills displaying their treasure of nqana 
and xaptapanui flowers on the one hand, and 
the tall blackberry trees on the other, whose 
fruits looked like a swarm of bees gathered 
on the boughs. Krittiviisa hardly notices 
them, he briefly states instead the peculiarities 
of the low Gangetic valley flooded by rain- 
water. For he knew the class of people for 
whom he wrote his poem, and meant that his 
book should be read by the masses. So he did 
not waste his poetical energies on a description 
of the tall pines and cedar-trees, but was content 
with giving an account of the kunda and ketaki 


Lanka, Chap. V, Tenet 116, 130-121. 
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flower-plants which grow so abundantly in the 
Bengal plains. He dicl not want to show vain 
erudition like Raghunandan and burden his 
poem with too much display of classic wealth. 
The cottage he built in the low plains was suit- 
able for the rural people for whom he intended 
it. Where could there be a room in it for ' the 
heavy gothic decorations and architectural 
grandeur of Valmlki’s noble edifice ? 

The Bengali poet has admittedly a power to 
create pathos ; but it was not easy to keep pace 

with the master of pathetic 

The pAthud 

lore — Valmlki. Centuries have 
passed away since the great epic was written, but 
the poem still continues to 1m* read with tears. 
The lofty character of Kau^alya in the Ayodhyft 
Kt&nda has been reduced in the Bengali version 
to a care-worn doting Bengali mother. We 
seek in vain here for the queen-like majesty of 
the mother as presented in the original. There she 
offers her grateful tribute of worship to Fire at the 
news of her son’s installation, and when that son 
comes and acquaints her with the tale of his 
banishment, the queen, struck with grief, 
staggers for a while, but instantly rises to 
the height of the situation, and shows that 
fortitude — that majestic love which raises her 
far above the average woman. We find her 
in all the glory of a queen who gave birth 
* to a noble son like Rama. The altar was 
there, and she was worshipping Fire in 
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gratitude for her son’s success. But when she 
hears of the great calamity, the fire of the 
altar is not extinguished and she stands before it 
with the same lofty devotion praying for her 
son's safety in exile. Eloquent and pathetic, 
wonderfully calm and resigned is her prayer 
which the reader must read with tears and with 
admiration. A sublime pathos runs through her 
words “ May that success which Vamana, while 
encountering Vali, attained, that which Indra 
achievedjin his l>attle with Vretra and Garuda 
in his attempts to secure the divine ambrosia 
— be yours, my son ! May the virtues you have 
attained by devotedly performing your duties to 
your parents preserve you from harm ! You 
have preserved faith and duty, and may these 
virtues preserve you in the forest ! May the span 
of my life extend so that. I may see you once 
more, my son, when, after fourteen years, you 
will return and triumphantly march through the 
streets of Ayodhyii — your pains all removed 
and gone, on your fulfilling your father’s vow ! 
And may I live to see your face once again glow- 
ing like the moon on your return to Ayodhya !” 

Krittivasa and other Bengali poets give the 
picture of a very ordinary woman bewailing the 
loss of her son, in the place of this Kau^alyft, and 
scarcely conceive the grandeur of her noble 
character resigned in suffering. We need not 
dwell upon similar other instances where the great 
pathos of the original is not reproduced in the 
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Bengali version. They are too many to be men- 
tioned in the space we can allot here. The prince 
Bharata, overpowered by grief over the exile of 
Rama, marches to meet the latter with the whole 
people of Ayodhyii. His mother has done a great 
wrong ; without sinning himself, he is reduced to 
the situation of a sinner in public estimation. 
How can Rama be made to forgive his mother 
and accept the kingdom is the one thought which 
occupies him. Fining in grief he comes to 
the city of £ringavera, aiul Guhaka, the 
chief of the place and a friend ol' Rama, shows 
Bharata the bed of straw on the bare ground 
where Rfuna, Sltil and Laksmana slept in the 
night. As an ascetic Rama bad refused the offer 
of hospitality in the palace of the chief. The 
gold dusts from the m<ji of *Sitii were still shin- 
ing on the straw bed, and as Bharata saw' them 
he trembled in grief with eyes fixed to the 
skies. He theu cast a vacant look around and 
swooned. The ministers gathered round and the 
friendly arms of (juhaka embraced him. He 
was restored to consciousness by the application 
of cold water and when lie was himself again, he 
wept and said : “ He lived in the palace of gold, 
served by a thousand attendants, -the palace 
resonant with the warble of gay birds and shin- 
ing in resplendence with its many-coloured 
jewels ! How could he, my brother, sleep on the 
bare ground and upon the straw ? It seems all 
like a dream Then when he met Rama, the 
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latter was surprised to see him " reduced to 
a skeleton, dressed in bar k like an ascetic, 
though a prince. He threw himself at his 
brother’s feet and washed them with his tears." 
An attempt has been made to reproduce in 
Bengali the pathos of these passages and those 
describing the death of Da§aratha and the tale 
of Andhamuni. But one who reads together the 
original and the vernacular recensions, will often 
sigh over the imperfections of the latter. We 
may also refer to the pathos of the passages des- 
cribing Jatayu’s death, Lak^mana’s first meeting 
with Hauumana and Hanumana’s meeting with 
Slta — the beauty and tenderness of which are 
hut ill-conveyed in the Bengali recensions. 

We have already stated that it is mentioned 
in the Adi Kitnda that Valmlki saw the march 
of events in his mental vision. “ He saw Daya- 
ratha, llftma, Laksmana, Slta with the whole 
host of people of the kingdom, moving, speaking 
and laughing as they actually did .” 1 

This account of the poet’s vision seems to be 
but too true, for when he describes the speeches 
of the onu or the other of his characters, he does 
not fail to give his very attitude and gestures 
at the time of speaking, as if he were an eye- 
witness. The infuriated Laksmana was giving a 
resentful reply to Rama’s calm and philoso- 
phical discourse in which the latter had ascribed 
his banishment to fate. Laksmana *' stretched 

1 tUin«yAQ* Adi Kftndn, Chap. 3, Verse 4. 
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his right arm onward as the elephant does its 
trunk ; his head was raised and neck slightly bent 
towards B&ma and casting a crooked glance at the 
latter thus addressed him.” 1 When liilmn had 
accepted, the order of his exile “ Laksmana 
followed him, full of rage, with his eyes that 
glistened with tears but he spoke not a word .” 1 
These two lines call up a vivid picture. In the 
hermitage of Bharadwaja, Bharata, while intro- 
ducing the queens, his mothers, to the saint 
said, “ Just sec, like the slender bough of the 
karnikur tree, with flowers withered, she stands 
in bewildered grief resting herself on the left 
arm of Kauealya ; she is Sumitra, the second 
queen of my father .” 4 In the Sundara Kftnda 
Hanumftna was on the sinsapa tree in the Asoka 
Qarden of Riivnna. He spoke slowly and praised 
Kama in a sort of soliloquy. Slta’s attention was 
directed to the speech. The poet says, “She, whose 
beautiful hair flowed in curls, raised her face, half- 
covered with her curling hair, and looked up to 
the ainaapa tree.”’ This again calls up a lovely 
picture. "VVe only refer to a few passages out of 
many which illustrate the truth of the saying in 
the Adi K&nda that the poet saw things and events 
that he described with his own eyes. How could 
the poets of Bengal be expected to reproduce 
the beauty of Valmlki’s inimitable passages ? 

1 Rftmfjana AyodhjA KAnd*. Chap. 23, Vcmen 4 -5. 

Ditto Chap. 92, Verwo* 22-23 

" RftmAyaga SnndarS KAnria, Chnp. 31, Vcno 10. 
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The imageries used by Valmlki are often times 
full of imaginative grandeur as in the description 
of Havana's flight over the sea with Slta, Hanu- 
mfina’s march over the deep and those used to 
describe the death-scene of Vali. Hut sometimes 
the metaphors are apt and beautiful in one or 
two short suggestive words. The ladies of 
Ritvana’s harem were sleeping in the inner 
apartments of the palace reserved for them, — 
their garments loose and charms all laid bare. 
Havana slept on an ivory couch near them. One 
single light from a golden lamp burnt and the 
poet says, “ It stared with one; steady glance over 
the sleeping beauties, availing itself of Havana’s 
sloop.”' I have already referred to the lines 
where Rama whose jealousy was roused said to 
Slta, “ Like the light that is beautiful to look 
at but pains a diseased eye, the sight of you, 
though sweet, is now unbearable to me.” 

Wo need not dwell at any more length upon 
the beauty of Valmlki’s poem. We have indi- 
cated that the Bengali Ramayanas have not been 
successful in conveying to us the grandeur and 
poetry of Viilmlki’s epic. But we mean no dis- 
paragement of the works of the Bengali poets. 

We have shown what ice hare 

from our own poot*, HOi jOUHll (tt tfl&i)* kuuds, W© 
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original. SllHll presently show thttt iCP 

hare got many things from our 
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own pools, which are not in the S mskrit epic , 
and which lend a lasting charm to its Bengali 
recensions. In fact there is quite an unexpected 
find of original beauty in them which has given a 
strange interest to these productions proving the 
originality of the Bengali genius and the power 
of their recasting and remodelling a tale told 
with such superb effect in the original, in their 
own way so as to make it once more a fountain 
of perennial joy and beauty. 

When I read anyone of the Bengali llama- 
yanas, lying on my table, some printed, but most 
in the shape of MSS., I find that it is the Bengali 
wife that is presented to me in the picture of 
Sftii, — the Bengali mother in that of Kau9alya, 
and the whole Bengali life portrayed with 
all its light and shade in the descriptions of the 
Bamayanic incidents. The giants and demons 
themselves lose their character, and ligure merely 
as Bengali rutliaus afterwards becoming cham- 
pions of the Rama-eult. The Bengali ltamayanas 
are our own poems and we should not lie surpris- 
ed to find that there has been a great departure 
in them from the Sanskrit original. In its 
changed shape the epic has appealed not only to 
the literate but to tin? illiterate people of Bengal 
as well. The grocer, absorbed in reading the poem 
in the dun light of his kerosinc-lamp, forgets the 
customer at his door, for in the lxx>k he finds 
not indeed the towering figures and the noble 
flow of poetry of the great epic which would 
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be beyond his comprehension, but every tale 
adapted to rustic life, every 

Tli« llciiKiili-lifu vi- . i v • j 

vidiy ii > i>nw>iit.'<i in character metamorphosed into 

the Hurijmli mnihioiiH. , % «. . . . 

a Bengali and the whole pre- 
seatin'' to him what he beholds every morning 
and evening in his own village-home. But 
though the Epic is thus brought down from 
its soaring height attained by the Hindu civilisa- 
tion in the hey-day of its glory, though in the 
place of the Himalayan ranges we find only small 
hillocks and mounds, 20 feet high, the tale of 
renunciation and chastity is told not less power- 
fully, as the means adopted are such as to be 
straightway comprehended by the people. 

The Adi Kanda of the Bengali Ram ay a pa 
gives the fable of Rilja Harish Chandra. The tale 
is a Vauranic one. Krittiviisa, however, introduces 
a considerable Bengali element into it. Harish 
Chandra, the king, soils liimelf to a '< tom * — the 
lowest caste in the Hindu Society. In this condi- 
tion of abject humility he is given by our poet 
the Bengali vulgar form of his uame — “ Ha’rk” 
The ‘ dirtn * is called by the familiar Bengali name 
‘ Kivlu.’ The wisdom of the rustics of Bengal who 
in a bygone age attributed earthquakes to the 
movement of the heads of the elephants — the 
dik gajau, displays itself in illuminating the 
rural assembly of hearers on scientific questions 1 ; 

1 "cr i 
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and all this is not certainly derived from the 
original text. The marriage rites described are 
those belonging to Bengali society. From the 
application of turmeric and rice-paste to the Ixxly 
of the bridegroom which is indispensable in mar- 
riage-time hero in Bengal, to the observance of 
kala-rafri — the inauspicious night — in whieh the 
bride and bridegroom should not meet, we tind 
every rite minutely mentioned, though the 
marriages described refer to some ancient age 
when most of these observances, of which the 
founders are generally the woman-folk of Bengal, 
were quite unknown, and which are certainly not 
in the original epic of which these vernacular 
works profess to be translations. AVe tind in these 
rites that familiar and charming opportunity 
which is given to the Bengali bridegroom for 
finding out the bride from an assembly of her good- 
humoured companions, silently seated in a dark 
room. The way by which Kama got out of this 
difficulty is also a familiar one in Bengal. “ Sita 
made a sign by moving her left hand from which 
her shell bracelets sounded and liama forthwith 
held her by the hand.” 1 King Dayaratha ex- 
perienced the same difficulty which the father of 
the Bengali bride-groom has so often to confront 
in meeting the ever-growing demand of the women 
of the bride’s side in regard to the ceremony 
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a considerable Bengali element into it. Harish 
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homes. The character of Situ is conceived as that 
of a young lovely woman of Bengal. Her ten- 
derness and grace attract us ; hut even these 
show her contrast with the queen-like majesty of 
the Slta of the Sanskrit epic. Sometimes a poet 
of Bengal introduces in her character some of 
the foolish traits of a Bengali wife, especially 
those of one belonging to the Kulina Brahmin 
family. Krittiviisa was himself a Kulin Brahmin 
and his father had more than one wife. These 
Brahmins used to have many wives till onlv very 
recent times. Now llama obtained the hand of 
SltA by fulfilling a condition laid by her father 
Janaka which other princes could not do, viz., 
the breaking of the great bow of <^iva in the 
Maithil palace. After marrying her, llama met 
Parayu Kama on his way back to home. The 
latter, enraged at the. news that llama broke a bow 
that had belonged to the great god £iva, offered 
him another bow of that god and challenged 
him to string it. Now our poet of Bengal des- 
cribes a foolish fear of Slta on the occasion. 
“ My lord once broke the bow of £iva and got 
me for his wife as a reward. Now the sag? 
Bhrigu (Paracu Itftma has brought another l>ow. 
I do not know how many co-wives I shall 
have !”' Poor Slta ! the poet who recast the 

▼fawn fans fafavit* n 
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original character could not lose sight of the 
resigned grief and mute sufferings of those fair 
ones whom he every clay met in his community, 
tormented with jealousy ! The exaggerated and 
almost morbid sentiment of chastity which 
prevails in the Bengali Brahmin’s home finds 
expression in Slta’s utterance when she stands 
branded with infamy lnjfore her lord. “When 
I was a mere child, even then I did not touch 
a male child.”' How undignified is the whining 
tone of the Bengali girl by way of self-defence as 
contrasted with the one line of just and indignant 
retort made by the Slta of Valmlki on this occa- 
sion : “Oh prince, why do you act like one who is 
vulgar and speak rude things that shock my 
ears?” 

Everywhere in the Bengali Ramayanas we 
find Bengali life with its good and bad qualities 
shadowing the epic of Valmlki, but bringing it 
a step nearer to the Bengali home. Indeed the 
ideas of the Bengali rustics are strewn over the 
pages of the Bengali Rainayaiias so profusely, 
that the poets, it may be said, fully succeeded 
in making these Ramayanas their own in every 
respect. In this matter they did like one who 
melts a Kaniska or an Asoka gold coin and casts 
it into a smaller shape stamping the name of 
a village Rftja on it: By doing this he certainly 

"»H strfv vfiroi* ftovlCT * ” 
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gives it a local currency , though the locality 
where it has its use may not he as large as the 
Empire of a great monarch whose stamp the 
coin originally hore. Andhamuni, the bereaved 
father of the hoy Sindhu, whom Da^iratlm has 
killed by a mistake, laments “ I do not speak 
ill of my elders nor do I omit to say my evening 
prayers. Neither may I he accused of taking 
rice with curds in the night, why is then my 
young son doomed to a premature death ? The 
last offence, a mere breach of a rule of health, 
is magnified into a great sin and classed with 
great moral and spiritual transgressions ! This is 
how the jurisprudence of Bengali Brahmins has 
made an awkward confusion of things ! 

In the aphorisms of Dfika and Khanit 
and other earlier works of Bengali literature, 
we have frequently come across astrological 
injunctions which were binding upon the village- 
people. A subject nation who used to he at 
the mercy of their rulers and whose will was 
always crossed and over-ridden by those in 
power, could not possihlj depend upon self- 
help like other free peoples of the world. 
Hence there has been that inevitable tendency 
in the rural plains of Bengal to attribute all 
that happens to the influence of planets. The 

1 wfk*n srtfe *vf* *tf$ totttpt i 
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people, subject to oppression in those times, both 
when they were right and when they were wrong, 
naturally got their sense blunted as regards 
the result of a moral action. They sought 
relief in the study of planetary influence on 
their destinies and thus solved all puzzling prob- 
lems. Sagara, the king who regrets the death 
of bis 00,000 sons owing to Brahmanic ire, 
says, “They were all born when Baku was 
ascendant and T knew from this that they could 
not he long-lived.” 1 Such reflections are very 
common on the lips of a bereaved Bengali father. 
In the Bengali lliimayanas there is a super- 
abundance of such astrological nonsense. The 
elephant Airavata had its head cut off, for says 
a Bengali poet, “ he slept with his head turned 
to the North ” — a thing even dreaded now by- 
Bengali mothers who would not allow their 
children to do so ! The Bengali idea of courtesy 
finds expression in the anger of Hanumana at 
Nala’s receiving with his left hand the timber 
supplied by the ape-god when the former was 
constructing the bridge over the high sea. 
Bhamdwaja, the sage, it is said in the Bengali 
Rftmayana, served the soldiers of prince Bharata 
" with beautiful and soft rice that looked like 
Juthi flowers.” 2 Such rice grows in Bengal, 
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»nd Bharadwaja, it he really gave a feast to 
the soldiers of llharata, must have done so 
with bread (and not with rice)— the food of 
the upcountry people. Indrajita after winning 
a victory over llama’s army enters Lankil, the 
city of Riiksasas, proudly proclaiming his success 
by the beat of the Bengali drum— the dholaka. 1 
Da9aratha, afflicted with a carbuncle, is advised 
to take a soup of c/wnika, a remedy which 
the village-quacks of Bengal would prescribe 
to this day ! The princes of Bengal figure 
everywhere in the descriptions, though there 
is no mention of them in the original text. 
Ghanayyama, the King of Bengal, it is said, 
attended the sacrificial ceremony of Daynratha, 
and on another occasion we find the mention of 
a king of Rada (western Bengal). In connection 
with the descent of the Ganges from heaven and 
her course through the Gangetic valley, the poets 
go on giving an account of the small villages of 
Bengal with which they are so familiar, and it is 
needless to say that there could be nothing in the 
original poem to justify this. We find names of 
such insignificant villages of Bengal as Neratala, 
Belierda, not to speak of the more important 
ones like Nadia and Akna Mahesh. The dress 
and the ornaments used by the Bengalis are 
worn by the heroes and heroines of the Bengali 
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ltamayanas, and what is strange, even the 
monkeys put them on to the delight of the 
Bengali readers ! Vali, the monkey -chief ‘ wears 
a Bengali dhnti tightly round his waist.’ The 
gestures even of the monkeys are of a Bengali 
character. There was that particular manner- 
ism in Bengal which still lingers among the 
women-folk of Eastern Bengal in the habit of 
expressing their wonder by touching their nose 
with the finger, and we find the monkeys doing 
the same at the sight of the valour of Rama! 
The fears of the great sage Vigvamitra at the 
sight of the dwelling place of the Taraka llaksasl 
can only lie those of a timid Bengali Brahmin. 
Slta in the A<;oka garden is a strict observer of 
caste-rules, refusing to eat rice at the bands of 
the llaksasas, so that the god Indra has to bring 
churn from heaven to feed her ! 

In the Ramarasayana by Raghunandana the 
Bengali element has been accentuated by the 
introduction of manv of the characteristic fea- 
turns of the 6/mA/i-cult, to which we shall refer 
hereafter. In a well-known passage in that book 
we have a pictorial description of the costumes 
and other interesting particulars in respect 
of the princes assembled on the oocasion of 
SlttYs Svai/nmrara (election of bridegroom). 
This account is evidently based on our poets’ 
personal observation of the ways and manners 
of the contemporary aristocrats of Bengal. 
Some of them burning with a desire to obtain the 
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hand of Sltiv wear false teetli, some apply black 
dye to their grey beards and hair, and some wear 
wigs to cover their bald heads. Some, again, try 
to hide the wrinkles of their foreheads by wear- 
ing turbans over them. Most of them are 
described as bending under the burden of four- 
score and more They present a spectacle which 
the author had no doubt beheld among the 
Bengali bridegrooms of Kulina families whom age 
or infirmity could not daunt or prevent from 
marrying child-wives. This gives to the des- 
criptions a local interest and humour which the 
readers of ltaghunandana’s time must have im- 
mensely enjoyed. In the court of King Daya- 
ratha we find Chohdars, Jemadars and SikdarN, 
as if that court belonged to the Mahomedan Em- 
peror of Gaur. The maids in attendance on the 
queen, when llama is horn, refuse to open the 
door to Da<;nratha, anxious to behold the new-horn 
babe, unless they would receive rewards according 
to their expectations. This is exactly in the 
Bengali fashion, llama is made to study the 
different dialects of the country according to the 
classifications of l’ingala — a work which the 
Bengali students used to read in the tols in those 
days. In the descriptions of meals we invariably 
come across the Bengali dainties — the familiar 
mattchura (the broken pearl), pilha, the Bengal 
cakes, pantaua, the khaja and the kachura — 
the preparations of milk, flour and fried rice 
with sugar, — together with the fruits which the 
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trees of Bengal produce in our village homes — 
the familiar rania rambha, the banana bearing 
llama’s name, the jack, the jama or the black- 
berries and others which every child of Bengal 
knows much better than the elders of other 
provinces. The ornaments that the women of 
Ayodhya wear arc those which the Bengali 
women wore in the 18th century. There is an 
interesting and poetic description of these in 
the llamarasnyn na (Ajodbya Kanda, Chap. I, 
p. 109, Bangabasi edition). In the account of 
the training which llama receives in wrestling 
and use of arms one will see only those which 
characterised the manly sports and physical 
exercises of the Bengali youths of the 18th 
century. 

The instances of the Bengali element pre- 
vailing in the ltfunayaua, are too numerous to 
lie cited. The world of Valmlki has l>een, as 
it were, metamorphosed into the province of 
Bengal, by the touch of a magician’s wand; 
and though the reader may be inclined to 
regret the change in many places, there is no 
doubt that a new life has been infused into the 
epic in its vernacular recensions so as to make it 
suitable for the children of the soil. The Bengali 
Ramiiyaija of Krittivftsa, specially, is no dead 
pool; it may not be a high sea of which the 
dwellers are the leviathans, but nevertheless, the 
streams of life, of joy, of purity and sorrow, flow 
in its pages. The poet knew the character of his 
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own people — their proclivities, their joys and 
sorrows. He thus made his poein throb in res- 
ponse to the emotions that stirred up the hearts 
of the men of this province. I have taken my 
examples mostly from Krittivasa, as undoubtedly 
he is the earliest and greatest of all Bengali 
exponents of the llamayanic legend. But what 
is true in regard to Krittivasa is also more or leas 
true of other poets who wrote on the subject. 
We shall see this later on. In a representative 
work like that of Krittivasa the national oharao 
ter with its strong and weak points is l>est 
shown, hence it has l)een found advantageous to 
illustrate the truth of my observations from his 
poem. 

The similes and metaphors of Krittivasa are 
apt and homely, and such as can l)e directly appre- 
ciated by the people of this province. In Valmtki 
the grand metaphors have a sweep and majesty 
which strike us by their lofty poetic flights. What 
a control a great Sanskrit scholar like Krittivasa 
must have exerted over his pen in refraining 
from yielding to the temptation of reproducing 
them in his work and burdening it with them ! 
It would be as incongruous as using in a 
pleasant village-cottage the huge blocks of an 
Egyptian monument. Krittivfisa with his keen 
poetic sense resisted such a course. Havana, 
the king, laughed and the series of his white 
teeth was displayed ; the Bengali poet says “they 
looked like the keiaki flowers all abloom in the 
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month of UliiUlra.”' Who hut those that have 
beheld the beauty of these white ketaki flowers 
in the villages of Bengal during the rains will 
fully appreciate the aptness of this metaphor ? 
“ £avyft, the queen fell on the ground at the 
sight <>f the dead prince, as a banana plant,” 
says the poet, “that is thrown on the ground by 
a storm with its houghs, trunk and all.” How 
expressive is this simile in rural Bengal ! The 
banana plant is a familiar sight in this country 
and the poet uses it again and again for the 
purpose of his similes and metaphors. “ The 
wicked Havana clenched his teeth in rage, and Slta 
trembled like the new leaves of the banana plant.”" 
llanunmna’s words brought happiness to the 
monkey army “just as the sight of clouds does to 
peacoks.’’ This is also another instance of what 
is a very familihr phenomenon during the rains. 
Tin* word cto is a rustic expression but very 
suggestive; the word here means a cooking 

pot ; this pot becomes jet-black coming in contact 
with the tire of the hearth ; hence ttfatil CTO means 
a terribly dark cloud. *“ Chandi looked terrible 
like a cro this will picture to the rustic-folk 
of Bengal the terror of her appearance more 
powerfully than any number of Sanskritic or 
classical similes. Angada says to Ravana “ Your 
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city appears to me like a cob’s eg",” 1 is also an 
expressive metaphor and taken from current 
Bengali. The image of Slta was cut “ in the 
fashion in which a Brahmin wears his sacred 
thread vividly shows the line of t he sword’s cut. 
Throughout these works of the Bengali poets 
there is that life of pastures and Holds with 
which we are so familiar, and t.li is constitutes the 
chief beauty of the Bengali recensions. Kama 
lamenting over the mortal wound that Ijaksmana 
had received says, “ I came to deal in gold but. 
lost my diamond ” implying that in his quest 
for Slta he was going to lose Luksmana dearer 
than her.' 1 All these little tigures of speech are 
from current Bengali phraseology and therefore 
full of appeal to the people here. 

We shall see from a comparison of Krit.ti- 
viisa’s work with the Bengali lift may anas written 
in the 18th and 10th centuries, that an effort was 
latterly made to reproduce therein the classical 
element, though Krittivasahimself agreat classical 
scholar had refrained from doing so. This fact 
accounts for the failure of the later writers in 
appealing to the people who could not follow the 
higher icsthetics of classical literature. Krittivasa, 
on the other hand, found a ready access to the 
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Bengali home, for he attached a far greater 
importance to the life around him than to what 
he had read in the Sanskrit Literature. 


(c) The influence of the local religions cults. 


We shall now discourse on a more edifying 
subject, niz., that of the influence of the local 
religions on Ihe Bengali Itamayanas. We shall 
see here that these Rumayanas which were made 
true to the Bengali life, though outwardly they 
professed their allegiance to 
Valmiki's epic, had another 
superb element in them which 
served to elevate the whole cycle of Rama- 
yanic legends in Bengal. We have shown that the 
Bengali poets could not convey an adequate 
idea of the grand sweep of the epic master’s 
verses, nor of the strain of his lofty poetry. 
What they did in their small way, became a 
part of the living literature of Bengal as it 
mirrored the life that was around them ; 


hut while giving them this praise our tone has 
always l>een more or less of an apologetic nature 
.in view of their shortcomings and imperfections. 
But we shall hero dwell upon a point in which no 
apologetic tone will be needed. The Bengali poets 
will be shown here in their full glory — in their 
originality and strength, fully capable of adding a 
glorious leaf to the great epic and even outshining 
V&lmlki in many points. The AA«A/i-cult 
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preached with so much force in its pages makes it 

a fountain of emotional felicities not to lie found in 

the liiimayana of Yfilmiki. It is certainly a marvel 

that the battle-fields in the hands of the poets 

were changed into pulpits and the Itaksasas into 

reformed Vaisiiavas of the (Saudi va Order l The 
• • • 

tale of faith and devotion is told with such an 

effect that we read the chapters with tears, and 

our hearts go out in sympathy and admiration 

towards the verv slavers of Hrahmins and cows 
» » 

that the Raksasas are described to be. 

It has been a great historical pu/.zlc to ascer- 
tain whether Krittiviisa, the earliest Bengali 
recensionist of the Ramayana, introduced this 
MrtMi-element in the Ramayana legends — or 
whether Kavichandra, who lived a century later, 
did so. The influence of Chaitanya is so apparent 
that we .feel inclined to support the theory that 
it was Kavichandra who brought this flow of 
Rhakti into the Vernacular Ramayana. We have 
examined several manuscripts of KrittivOsa’s 
work, some of which are nearly three hundred 
years old. In them we find the chapters of Bhakli 
with KrittivSsa’s name in the colophon. But as 
Krittiv&sa had written his poem about 500 
years ago, the interpolated passages of Kavi- 
chandra might have been already introduced 
there by the copyists in the intervening two 
centuries or more. And this seems quite prob- 
able from the fact that in some of the manus- 
cripts of Krittivasa recovered from the Tipperah 
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district, which are now in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the iMa&li-passages 
in regard to the Raksasas are not found. 
Kavichandra whose name was (^ankara and 
who lived in a place called Lego in the district 
of Burdwan was a great scholar of the Bhaga- 
vata. His translation of the Bhagavata was 
most popular in Bengal for some centuries. 
He, besides, wrote many works including a 
version of the ltamayana itself, in all of which 
the Bhakti element is predominant. 

In the 10th century Chaitanya and Nitya- 
nanda, the two great apostles of the Vaisijava 
faith, were the central figures of our community. 
Chaitanya was believed to be an incarnation of 
God, and we find that many confirmed sinners, who 
had at first approached him in a hostile attitude, 
became ere long thoroughly reformed by his 
influence. Such were the two ruffians, Jagai and 
Madhjii who had at first assaulted one of the 
apostles but the latter not only forgave them but 
prayed for their well being. This had the magic 
effect of transforming the sinners into their 
humble disciples. Narozi, the great Deccan 
robber, V&ramukhi, the beautiful harlot of 
Guzrat, Bhilapantha, the robber of Chor&nandi, 
and a host of wicked men and women felt the 
irresistible charm of Chaitanya’s spiritual 
ecstasies and became thoroughly changed. 
They were made to live lives of purity and 

-A-iiwAiofiAn ftfffti* nnnvArainn. 
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It appears that these sinners threw their 
mantle on the Raksasas of the Rengali ll&nitl* 
yanas, while Rama tind Laksmana were made 
to play the parts of Chaitanya and Nityfumnda. 
The battle-field thus turned into a platform for 
sacred prayers, and the fighting symbolised .the 
spiritual struggle of sinners in the course of 
their transformation. A new leaf was taken 
from the living history of the Vaisiiavas and 
joined to- the old pocin. The people, as they 
found their own sentiments so beautifully 
portrayed in it were glad at the change. Whe- 
ther the ppet (^ankara Kavichandra wrote these 
episodes of Taranisena and Vlravahu and other 
Rtlkgasa devotees, or Krittivasa himself 
did so, it does not matter. These, passages 
strikingly remind us of the Vais^ava 
history, and if Krittivasa is their author 
we should believe that its coming events some- 
times cast their shadows before, so Krittivasa, 
who lived at least half a century before the 
advent of Chaitanya, wrote in response to those 
echoes from the future which are sometimes 
heard by the poet and the prophet, a short 
while before some great historical event. 

The Lanka K&nda is saturated with Vaisnava 
ideas. The Raksasas perceive the weakness of 
ll&ma who appears as an orthodox Vaisnava, 
and often take recourse to devices which would 
shock the feelings of a Vaisnava, and completely 
.enervate him in a battle field. 
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Thus we find Makariiksa marching to the 
field of battle with a herd of cows liefore his 
army. The Vaisiiava army of llama was com- 
pletely overwhelmed and demoralised by this 
device, llama would not shoot an arrow “ lest in 
his attempts to kill Makariiksa his arrow should 
kill the cows .” 1 The next batch of llaksasa 
heroes after Makaraksa from Atikaya to Vira- 
lfiliu are, however, all devout Vaisnavas. They 
came to fight in response to the call of duty 
from the throne of Lanka, but in their heart 
of hearts they cherished devotion and love for 
llama whom they all believed to be the incarna- 
tion of Visnu. Atikaya is the first of this 
illustrious group. “ Seeing that the live heroes 
had fallen one by one, Atikaya came to the 
field with a bow in his hand. He thus 
prayed within himself, ‘ Dost thou, Oh llama, 
give me a place at thy lotus feet ! If thou failest 
to extend thy mercy because I am a son of 
Havana there will be a stain in thy name which 
is All-merciful .* 4 This expression of devout 
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faith is, however, inconsistent with the spirit of 
the passage that immediately follows. It runs 
thus : “ two of his uncles were killed and so 
was Mahodara, the great hero ; this enraged 
Atikaya, son of Havana.” In the text follow- 
ing, we find the usual description of the war- 
fare. In some of the old manuscripts we miss the 
four lines of prayer quoted above, and this 
doubtless confirms the supposition that they 
did not form a part of the original R amity apa 
of Krittivasa. The account of Taraniscn and 
Viral)ahu are so full of Vaispava ideas that any 
passage quoted at random from the description 
of their war will evidence it. In the Hag of 
Tarapi, in his chariot and in the banners 
carried by his army and everywhere the name 
of Rama was inscribed. This was not enough, 
ll&ma’s name was written all over lus laxly. 
When his army marched to tight against Rama, 
a general proclamation was issued by him that 
“ victory to llama ” should he the motto and 
burden of their war music. This curious adver- 
sary of Hama proceeded to fight against him with 
a farcical proclamation that made even the apes 
of Rama’s side laugh. Inspite of this profes- 
sion of faith and allegiance, however, the 
monkey-army obstructed his progress. Tarani 
with joined hands, says, “ Do not obstruct me, 
my friends, give me a passage and allow me to 
have a sight of llama and Laksmana.” This 
naturally reminds oue of the Pandas of Puri 
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who witli canes in their hands obstruct the 
devout pilgrims from having a sight of Jagan- 
natha and allow them to pass only on payment 
of a fee. The monkey-army of Rama naturally 
treated the hero with a sneer and said, “ look 
there, the very erane of virtue has come to the 
battle-field.” When Tarani was in sight of 
Kama he descended from his chariot and went 
on foot some distance just as a prince or some 
memlier of a noble family would, out of respect 
for a deity in a temple, come down from his 
stately carriage and walk to the temple-gate. 
Vlrahahu and some other heroes amongst the 
llftksasas also do the same. When in the 
presence of Rama, they are overwhelmed by a 
sight of the marks of divinity in his person, 
and we have long descriptions of the devotional 
feelings and emotional felicities aroused hy a 
discovery of the Clod Visnu in the man Rama 
before them. The war, inspite of all this devo- 
tional element, is not, however, less sanguinary ; 
they light with an unyielding stubbornness and 
yet offer their prayers. They discharge their 
duties and yet wish for death at the hands of one 
against whom they tight believing him to be 
their Saviour. The war Incomes symbolical of 
the great spiritual struggle in all of us, and for 
a moment we forget, even when tire and smoke 
and destruction are at work on all sides, that it is 
an ordinary warfare or an ordinary hattle-Keld 
that the poet is describing. The struggle of the 
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soul in faith and in remorse, sinning against Him 
and yet yearning for His grace, acting in violation 
of His command and wishing for death at His 
hands as punishment, is ill-disguised hy the 
phraseology of war which enshrouds these beauti- 
ful episodes. Sometimes the cruel hits from a 
Raksasa-dcvotee pain llama, and the heart of the 
former relents in repentance. Do we not also hurt 
Him every time we sin, and at I he moment of the 
spiritual awakening of the soul shed tears over our 
transgressions? So Tarayi feels pain at the sight 
of the wounds inflicted on llama's person hy his 
arrows; for he had come there to he killed and 
saved, and not to cause pain to his Creator. He 
says, “Passing through untold austerities in past 
lives, I have found my supreme enemy in the 
supreme Lord. I have no desire for kingdom 
nor for wealth, nor for those* that are apparently 
near and dear to me. May I be Killed by ltftma 
and be saved !” Sometimes yearning for the 
vision of a clear manifestation of the deity in 
Rama, the warrior loses all desire for fighting, 
and throwing his bow and arrows aside, pros- 
trates himself in humble faith before him and 
addresses a fervent prayer or a hymn. The battle- 
field, like a ground overgrown with thorny plants, 
presents here flowering faith bedewed with tears 
of remorse. 

However incongruous and anomalous thesu 
episodes may appear to others, they have been al- 
waysa fountain of devotional feeling to the Bengali 
14 
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readers. The RAkgasas of Vftlmlki are charac- 
terised by great heroism. As only natural they 
fought to the last in a confirmed attitude of hosti- 
lity towards Rama. In the Bengali R&m&yaoas, 
as we have already seen, the 'war-canto’ of 
V&lmlki was recast in a very strange manner. 
The originality showed by the Bengali poets in 
this canto, is very remarkable. The interest of 
the great poem of Valmlki seldom flags, but if it 
does so at all, it is in the ‘war-canto’ where we 
sometimes miss the inspired language of the poet. 
And it was in this canto that the Bengali genius 
found a proper field, however strange it may 
appear to us, for introducing the spirit of 
devotion. In the Ramayana by Tulsldasa the 
episodes of Taraiji and Vlrabahu do not occur. 
From whatever source the Bengali poets derived 
their account of these illustrious heroes, the 
pictures of their own ruffians, transformed 
into saints, were drawn in them. And thip, 
as I have already said, has made the animosity 
described in the episodes as real as the faith 
which inspired those heroes. The warfare opens, 
as it were, the portals to a monastery where 
remorse for past sins and devotional feelings 
sanetify and enmoble all that is wicked, bad 
and weak. The belief is current amongst the 
Vaiwavas that those that take a hostile attitude 
towards the Deity attain their salvation more 
quickly than those who offer Him their loyal 
service. A spirit of hostility towards God by 
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vanning counter to His wishes subjects a roan to 
great pain and struggle of soul which, it is said, 
brings on a spirit of resignation and faith in the 
end more quickly than the somewhat monotonous 
life of the honest church-going people ordinarily 
termed ‘good.’ Perhaps this truth underlies the 
Vaisnava belief. Bhivlsana, the pious ltftksasa, 
who sided with Hama during the war, regretH 
“ Kumbhakarna, Atikaya and other heroes have 
already attained salvation by fighting against 
Thee,— being killed by Thy hands. What is the 
profit that I have reaped ottering my loyal 
services to Thy feet, oh Lord.!'’ 
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The varione iiitliUMicea— 

(«) The Vnitfiifivn iiifliiniicc. 

(b) The Qilkta influnuco. 

(c) Til * 1 intlupnco of the ^tiivnH 

(«{) TIiiiho of the HinhlhiHte ami of the Hrrtnmiiiic School. 

(a) The Vais liana influence 

After Krittivasa and Kavichandra, the Vais- 
nava element which had been so Ion" confined to 
a mere profession of faith on the part of the Riik* 
sasa-devoteos, became more and more striking 
and marked, till the Bengali Riimayanas were 
modelled in such a way as to embody the whole 
theology of the Vaisijavas. The climax in this 
respect was reached in the Ratna-rasayana of 
Raghunandana who was born in the 18th cen- 
tury. This is a very long poem. The proprie- 
tors of the Bangahasi Press have lately brought 
out an edition of the book in which we find 
many passages from the standard works of 
the hhakti- cult reproduced almost verbatim. 
R&ma's character as described in this poem has 
been forcibly made to tally with that of Kri^ga 
in many respects. Krisna’s rdlyallla or sports in 
ohildhood and his youthful love with Radlia were 
vividly before the mind of the author while writ- 
ing this poem, and he tried to repeat these episodes 
in regard to R&ma, Slta figuring as a second 
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Radha in his descriptions. This takes away all the 
dignity from RAma’s manly character, divested as 
these accounts arc of the mystic dement which 
gives the lbulhii- Krisna- love a superb spiritual 
lwauty. The love-story of Itfima and Slta 
in which the sensuous clement predominates, 
makes the noble characters extremely frivolous, 
nay, there are passages in it which are positively 
repelling. 1 shall refer to them later on. We liml 
a marked influence of the Hbagavata on the 
Rama- rasa yaiia in many of its passages. The 
descriptions of the Maithili women assembled 
to behold Rama, who enters their city in order 
to marry Slta, is almost exactly wlmt we have 
read in the llhngnvata about the gathering of 
the Gopls to see Krisna. There is the same 
ardour and self-forgetful impatience verging 
on insanity. The very language of these des- 
criptions seems to have been taken from the 
Rh&gavata and the Vaisijava lyrics: — 

i: The young women, as soon as they heard 
that Rama had come to their city, forgot their 
domestic duties, the presence of their elders and 
even of their husbands. Some bad applied the 
scarlet, dve iilta to one foot onlv, the other foot 
was without such decoration. She, however, 
did not wait but ran fast in that condition ; 
another had worn the anklet on one foot only ; 
no matter, she also walked on to see R&ma; 
one among the fair crowd Wf-.s seen putting on 
her necklace round her waist, so forgetful had 
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she become ; and another with her golden kinkinl 
— the belt with sounding pendents — round her 
neck ; some had applied the favourite black paint 
anjnnn to one of her eyes only, but leaving her 
toilet unfinished, she ran on to see R&ma.” 1 

The Gopls, in many of the Vaisnava lyrics, 
as I have said, did exactly the same thing 2 , and 
in lien gal when a bridal procession goes through 
the streets of a city, the same eagerness is dis- 
played by women anxious to have a sight of 

1 “ Hint* , «rfan oft *oso i 
C51CTI ftsf <J*Ol*T tJOSR *lf% II 
co* 40*10? *tfa*l i 
Ot* SR Of* OC* *«)* *fft*1 II 
CO* ^1 *1* *tC* ftoo fc*tC* I 

o*o fohtfl *1* *ji OTW *IC* II 
40 otfa *las co* row *fafl i 

JT?t feo51C*t*| f**1 II ” 

Thu HAmarnsAyana. 
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the bridegroom. There is no opportunity given 
in the original Sanskrit epic for any love-making 
on the part of RSma. But Raghunantlana creates 
such scenes following the descriptions of the 
Vai?nava masters at every step. Kama hears of 
the beauty of Situ, and she, of his valour and 
noble qualities. Even before they have seen 
each other they conceive that romantic love 
which has been described in the Vaisnava Pudas. 
The maids go to Rama with Sltfi’s portrait, which 
recalls the incidents of Bisiikhii’s drawing the 
portrait of Krisna or Crldilrna’s, that of liadhft. 
The portrait, when it is shown to Rama, produces 
poetic emotions, for a parallel of which we 
must again seek the Vaisnava poetry. We 
are all familiar with the remarkable lyrical 
piece of (^ayiyekhara in which lladh . is observed 
in a room high up on her palace. Krista says to 
Sud&ma “ Look up, my friend, and see in the 
uppermost room of yonder jewelled palace there 
flashes a lightning-like beauty, wearing gar- 
ments of the colour of the cloud.” 1 Rama sees 
Sltft first on the top of the palace of .Tanaka and 
makes similar poetic reflections. The maids 
come to B&ma with several pictures each of 
which indicates the pain of 8lta in love. This 
love is anti-nuptial. The pictures are allegori- 
cal. In one of them the female Chakraca/d was 
painted, sitting all alone in sorrow on the hanks 
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of a river, separated from her mate. Kama 
took the brush himself, and painted helow 
this picture that of her mate on the other 
bank, equally depressed owing ti separation. 
This, of course, showed that lie felt the pangs of 
separation no Less than Sitii. Another maid 
brought to him a picture in which was painted a 
deer surrounded by forest tire on all sides. 
Kama understoo l from this that Sita was burn- 
ing with passion for him. He painted above 
that picture a beautiful rain-cloud, indicating 
thereby that the cooling remedy was near at 
hand. They interchanged thoughts by means 
of such picture-drawing. Tliese and similar 
episodes recall the familiar descriptions of the 
Vaisnava poets describing the Radha-Krisna- 
love. As a Vaisnava, llaghunaiulana vindicates 
the superiority of his own religion in many 
passages. In one of these Durgii tries to play a 
deception on Kama by disguising herself as Sfta. 
Hut Kama exposes this stratagem and the goddess 
is not only reduced to the position of an un- 
successful juggler, but is out-witted by a trick of 
Kama and admits his superiority . 1 The attempts 
of the poet were thus directed not only towards 
preaching his own cult but attacking the pre- 
vailing (J)akta creed whenever an opportunity 
occurred. 'Hie whole theology of the Vaisuav.-is of 
the Chaitauya School is introduced in a discourse 


1 The RaniaraaflvaQa. Daugava*! Kditiou, Araiiya, |>. 286. 
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which R&ma is said to have delivered to Hanu- 
mftna in the Aranya Kflncja. 1 The reader will 
find in this description only an echo of the 
elaborate instructions on Vai^iava theology given 
by R&machandra Kavir&ja to ltiljft Vlrahftm- 
vlra of Visnupur, early in the 17th century, 
recorded in Jadunandan Dan’s Karu&nanda — 
a contemporary work of great historical value. 
KrittivOsa or Kavichandra introduces the beauti* 
ful episode of Garuda’s prevailing upon Rama 
to assume the shape of Krista, llanumana re* 
seats this and swears that lie will throw away 
the flute — the favoured thing of Krigpa — and 
once more put a bow in Rama’s hands. This 
episode reminds one of the reluctance of Anu* 
pama (alias Vallabha) brother of RQpa and 
SanAtana, to give up the worship of Rama in 
preference to that of Krisi>a, expressed before 
Chaitanya who had tried to make Anupama 
accept the Krisna-cult. To the lay Vaispavas, 
Rama and Kj-nna, both incarnations of Vi sou, 
are held in equal esteem ; but there was, and 
I believe still is, a sectarian quarrel between 
the worsliippers of Krisna and of Rama, the 
latter being known as Ramaites. The episode 
of Garufia’s visit to Rama and his quarrel with 
Hanumftna, as to what shape of Vispu is the. 
mpre acceptable, opens a chapter of Vaifuavism 
about which theological wranglings still continue 


16 
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in some quarters. There are many, even now, 
who will not worship Visnu as the omnipotent 
Deity but care only for VisQU— the “ All-Beauti- 
ful one.” They will have nothing to do with 
the God that rules, caring alone for the God who 
attracts by beauty and love. 

We have cited many instances to illus- 
trate how Vaisnava ideas have stamped the 
Bengali Ramayanas with their influence. There 
are many more which an inquisitive reader will 
meet with as he turns over the pages of these 
works with such an object in view. We should 
now proceed to examine the other influences 
that contributed to the development of the 
Bengali Ramayanas. 


(6‘) The C^akta influence. 

The Bengali RamAyana could be made popular 
because it was made to embody the views 
and sentiments of all the different classes of 
Hindus living in this province. The different 
sects vied with one another in introducing into 
it elements of their own particular worship. 
There had once been a quarrel between the 
(^ftkta, (^aiva and Vaisnava sects, but gradually 
a harmony was established among them with the 
result that the Vaisnava now believes in Eftll as 
the £&kta does in Krisija. As the last act to 
crown this compromising tendency, Krisna in the 
Vaisnava books is said to have assumed the 
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appearance of Ksll. This figure, which is known 
as “ Kri^oa-K&ll,” is often to bo met with in the 
gallaries of our national pictures, and in this the 
sword and flute, the frown and smile, the 
destroyer and lover, and the terrible and beauti- 
ful have but one name. But before this 
synthesis of the contending religious was 
reached, there must have been many quarrels ; 
these and the peace that was later on established, 
have left their stamp equally on the Ram&yanas 
as they are read to-day in Bengal. We have 
already made a reference to 
OTMOhn^r 11 *" 0 " 1 '' a passage in Raghunandan’B 
Rama-rasnyanu where Rftma 
defeats Chandi by his may a , after all the 
attempts made by the latter to overpower R&ma 
have failed. Chandi accepts Rama as her supe- 
rior. This is a home-thrust by the Vais^avas 
which no £akta would bear with patience. 

The Chandi Paja by Rama which forms no 
part of the original epic was introduced evidently 
by the (^aktas in order to prove 
JN W by superiority of their creed 

over that of the Vaispavas. 
This first appeared in the Sanskrit Kalika 
Purapa. It has since passed through a con- 
siderable development in the Bengali Ram&yanas. 
The beautiful episode of Chandl’s stealing a 
blue-lotus from out of 101 flowers of the same 
rare species by which R&ma had avowed to 
worship Chandi creates a lively and pathetic 
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interest in the Bengali work. These Bowers 
were collected by HanumSna with the utmost 
efforts that he could command, and not one 
more blue lotus could be obtained anywhere 
in the world. Losing that one flower Bftma 
could not fulfil the condition of the worship 
for whioh he had taken a vow. Chandl had 
concealed the flower in order to test R&ma’s devo- 
tion and faith. Unless the worship was fulfilled, 
Havana could not be killed, nor Slta recovered 
from the harem of La Aka. In that dilemma 
RAma, laying aside his great bow and arrow, — 
in resigned faith —prayed for the favour of the 
goddess. His- fervent prayer, thrilling with 
emotion and pathos, reached the highest point 
when the great hero who could bridge the sea, 
kill giants in war and demolish the glory of 
LaAka, wept like a helpless child before the 
Mother of the Universe seeking Her help. She 
did not relent, alas ! there was no sign of her 
gr&oe 1 HanumAna advised that instead of spend- 
ing time in vain prayers, Bfima should depend 
on self-help and try to kill Havana by his own 
efforts with the co-operation of his army. But thin 
advice had no effect. He lay there completely 
unmanned, for he had seen the dear vision of 
the Mother by the side of R&vana protec ting 
him. The lovely dark-blue colour of the 
Mother was brightened by a halo which dis- 
pelled the darkness around, and as she en- 
couraged Havana — a sight which only Rftma 
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saw — the latter felt that his power would be of no 
avail, unless the Mother would vouchsafe her 
support to him. A tear arose in his eyes for the 
fate of lovely Sltfi. He had almost conquered 
the R&ksasas and the hope of getting hack his 
devoted consort in the near future had been 
high in his mind. All was going to he lost— the 
bridging of the high seas — the infinite pains of 
the army — the glorious successes of his arms— 
all would be of no purpose, llut suddenly an 
idea struck him which made him glad, and 
addressing Laksmana he said “ Look here, 
brother, they say that my two eyes are like 
blue lotuses ! Indeed, are they not so ? I shall 
pluck one out and worship Chandl making the 
number of flowers full, according to my vow. 
The missing one will be replaced in this way. 
One of my eyes must I offer to the feet of 
the Goddess.” And as he said this, he aimed 
an arrow at his right eye and was about to 
pluck it out, when the Mother with a face 
that looked half abashed and yet smiling, ap- 
peared near him and holding him by his hand, 
said, “ What are you going to do, O hero, wait a 
moment, I accept your worship as fulfilled.” The 
scene became one of great emotion and joy, and 
tears bespoke the gratitude of R&tna’s heart. The 
Mother granted him the boon of gaining victory 
and disappeared. The great uproar raised by 
the monkeys as a sign of triumph and joy 
alarmed the R&ksasa-chief who suddenly jaaw 
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that the protecting hand of the Mother was 
mysteriously withdrawn from him. 

In tho episode known as Mahl Rttvaner P&lfl 
which is also a later addition to the epic, we 


Mahl Kilvapn, a wor- 
shipper of Olianrli. 


find the (^akta element predomi- 
nant not only in the fact that 


Mahi Ravapa, the hero of the 


tale was a great worshipper of Kali, but also in 
the circumstance of his observing many of the 
Tftntric rites attached to that worship. Bala- 
rftma Baiulyopadhyay in one of his preliminary 
hymns affixed to his R&mayapa says that the 
goddess Yugadyft (Kali) worshipped by the hero, 
was removed by Hanumuna after the death of 
the former to Kslragram of Bengal where the 
image is still worshipped. We have an animated 
description of the tight of Mahi Havana's queen, 
after her royal husband’s assassination, in the 
R&m&yupa of Krittivusa. She breaks off her 
allegiance to Kfili who could not protect her 
husband and fights desperately. I quote the 
passage which describes her anger and sorrow 
on receiving the intelligence of her husband’s 
murder. 


“ To vain grief she did not yield herself. Her 
lips quivered in great rage. She took no heed 
of her garments that were loose and did not 
waste time in binding into a knot her long and 
flowing tresses. She said in a stern and deter* 
mined voice ‘ The goddess Kali has been wor- 
shipped for years in this royal house. The king 
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showed her a devotion which is unequalled for 
sincerity and zeal, and here is the reward she 
has given him at last. My house is ruined by 
the goddess. She has befriended the men and 
monkeys who killed my husband. It is all very 
well. Let me go and throw the image into 
water and I will see how these men and monkeys 
escape from the palace’ ; saying so, a mighty 
bow she took in her hard and armed herself 
with bright arrows. A vast army followed her, 
as in desperate rage and grief, she went to fight 
the enemy near the temple.” 

In the R&mayana by Valmikl, it is mentioned 
that when Hanumiina entered Lanka, he first 
met with the presiding goddess of the eity. In 
the Bengali Riimayaims this deity is described 
as Kali. In the Lanka Kanda by KrittivOsa 
there are some very grand accounts of this 
goddess. They are written in the devotional 
spirit of a t^akta poet. 

“ Her face decorated with the lovely marks of 
alakd and tilakd and her hair looked like clouds 
blown by the wind. Her beauty flashed like a 
streak of blue lightning making the place 
around aglow with its brightness. Her lips 
sweetly smiled looking like bandhuli flowers.” 

fc) The influence of the ^aivem. 

Thus do we find the £akta element pervading 
the Bengali RSmayaqa though not as greatly as 
the Vaisoava. The original epic is, it need 
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hardly he emphasised, free from all these in- 
fluences. We shall also cite several instances 
to prove that the (^ivaites had also a share in 
moulding some of the stories of the Bengali 
Ramayar>a according to their own particular 
creed. Havana is made to be a worshipper of £iva. 
This we do not find either in the .Taina Ramayana 
written in the 12th century or in the Buddhistic 
works giving accounts of Havana in a much 
earlier age. Somehow or other we And in the 
Bengali Ramuyanas, the Raksasas all conceived 
as (^ivaites. In the Adi Kapda Krittiv&sa re- 
cords that the queen Kauyalya herself was a 
worshipper of (^iva and his consort Parvatl. 
Bharata swears by £iva, calling him the supreme 
deity. Vali in his last moments says to Rama 
in the Kiskindhya Kanda “ The conqueror of the 
three worlds, the reputed follower of £iva is 
Havana. How will poor Sugrlva be of any help 
to you in a fight with the great Haksasa ? ”* 
The resolve of Bibhl?ana to revolt against his own 
brother and join Hama, was considered too daring 
a feat to the Bengali poets, and hence sanction of 
not only Kuvera — his half-brother, but of the 
groat God <^iva, was considered necessary to make 
that action excusable in the eyes of the people. 
This we find in the poem of Krittivasa, and 
latterly a poet who signs himself as ‘ Kaviratna ’ 
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in the colophon puts a long dissertation on the 
theory of incarnation in the mouth of £iva 
delivered to Bibhlsaiia by the deity when the 
former applies to him for permission to join 
Rama. In the Ramnrnsax ana by Raghunandana 
which is a Bengali poem we liml a hymn in 
Sanskrit, addressed by Bihhlsana to £iva on this 
occasion. 1 That (^aivaism was losing ground 
liefore the advancing Vaisnaxa creed Itecomes 
apparent from the fact that on this and similar 
occasions, when Civa and Hama are brought in 
contact with one another, the former is made to 
acknowledge the superiority of the latter. Tn the 
book named £iva- Rainer Yuddlia. the author* 
ship of which is attributed to Krittiviisa, it is 
stated that Rama and (Java had a severe hand-to- 
hand tight. Of course if the god«* did not tight, 
their followers did, on behalf of their respective 
deities, in Bengal and other provinces. The 
curious point, however, in connection with this 
aspect, is the story given in the 9iva-Ramer- 
Juddha of Hanumana having anciently belonged 
to the (J)aiva sect. It is stated that when a com- 
promise between Rama and £iva was effected, 
Hanumftna was made over by the latter to R&ma 
and initiated into his worship. Wc have already 

' “ <TC91 C? Wtt* l 

v srarpm c? fisnyic* n 

ire. Thf UuanilTtft, p. 4SJ. 
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referred to this story In the Sanskrit work 
called the “ Tantra Ssira” we find (^iva himself 
relating to Par vat I, liis consort, the secrets of 
the worship of the Ape-god Hanumiina. The 
celebrated Linga of £iva called Ramesvara 
(near Kanyakumurl) is said to have been 
established by Rama. This is the popular 
uotion, and Krittivasa did not fail to record the 
story when In* described the completion of the 
bridge over the sea in the Sundara Kanda. In 
former times (^i va-Glta or songs in honour of 
(Jiva, were widely prevalent in Bengal. Whatever 
might he the subject treated by our early poets, 
the song of £iva was considered to be an indi- 
spensible prelude to it. In the Bengali ltamayapa 
by Krittiviisa, a song of (jhva is found in the 
older manuscripts of the Uttara Kanda, and the 
edition of that Kanda, published by the Sahitya 
Parisat of Calcutta, and considered to be a genuine 
one, contains this £iva song. As the (^ivaite 
religion gradually lost its hold upon popular 
fancy, being chiefly confined to the woman-folk, 
these (^iva-songs were eliminated from the 
Bengali Ramayana, so that in the BattalS 
editions of the poem they are now no-where 
to be found. But that the (^ivaite songs were 
at one time the fashion of the day will be 
observed from the fact that in the literature of 
every cult or sect of the Hindus, this class of 
songs formed an indispensable part of a poem. 
Bv«n in the Buddhistic (^unvapurana of the 9th 
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or 10th century, we find tin* (^ivn-songs incor- 
porated with those on Dharma, not to speak of 
Manasilr Bhusonu, Chapdimaugala and other 
works. The £iva-songs have now fallen into 
disfavour, but as a monument of realistic poetry 
of a high order, of wonderful word-painting, 
the one by Bharataehandra to be found in his 
Annadii Mangala is still very much appreciated 
by the people, though the song occasionally 
sinks into vulgar taste and coar.se humour — the 
characteristic defects of the age of Hit jit Krisna- 
ohandra. Besides the works and passages, referred 
to above, there is a quarrel between £iva and 
Parvatl described in the Itamayana of Krittivfts^, 
by way of digression from the main story. 

(</) Those of / he Unit tl hints <nitl of the 
Bra h m i 11 i c Sch ool . 

We find in the account of Krittiv&sa that 
Raghu, the king, had once become a Kalpataru. 
This was a well-known Buddhistic ceremony by 
which mighty princes like Ayoka and Kanaka 
passed, as some writcrss hold, through the renun- 
ciation of the great Buddha, turning a Bhikgu 
once after a fixed number of years. The kings 
distributed everything in charity refusing none 
or nothing that a seeker might ask in the palace. 
The Raj& Har.sa in the seventh century was 
a Kalpataru and after having 

Th*> Kalpataru. . 

given away everything that he 
possessed, he found himself in need of begging 
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a cloth from his sister Rajyajri for his use. In 
the description of KrittivEsa we find Baghu, the 
ancestor of Rama, giving away everything in 
charity ; his golden cups and all articles of 
luxury were gone, and there was no food left on 
which he could live. ( Ragliu, the king, kept no 
food wherewith to live and he drank from an 
earthen pot.' 1 The Sanskrit epic has no story of 
this sort and like many similar ones Krittivftsa 
no doubt got it from those that floated in the air 
around him. 

In the Laukuvattirasutta Rfivana is repre* 
sented as a disciple of the Buddha holding a 
philosophical discourse like a 
JSCSLX.^ Plato or Aristotle. The respect 
shown him in the Buddhistic 
soriptures might he one of the reasons why his 
character has been depicted in such dark colours 
by the Briih manic poets. Curiously, however, 
we find in the Ramayaua by Krittiv&sa, certain 
anecdotes of his life, not to be found in the 
Sanskrit epic, which show him to be full of 
mercy for sinners evidently recalling the 
Buddhistic idea of compassion for suffering 
humanity. At the last hour of his life he is said 
to have given some advice to Rftma and related 
events of his own life to illustrate their 
usefulness and truth. In the course of these he 

' “ wwi ewr •rtfir mw VCW I 
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expressed his sentiments as follows : “ I saw the 
great sufferings of sinners aiul my heart melted 
into pity for them. I determined within myself 
to remove their sorrows mul returned to Lnftk& 
with a sad heart.” And again, “ When I saw 
with my own eyes what sinners suffered in hell, 
I thought within myself how I could devise some 
means by which heaven and its joys could he 
made accessible to all lieings.” 

This sounds like a speech of the Buddha 
himself on the eve of his renunciation. 

V&lmlki, the author of the great epic, son of 
the sage Chyabana, was at first a roblier and 
his name was Ratnakara. This tradition we 
find recorded in the Bengali 
Brthmmfn“c n “h»i' h ‘ > RAmayaiias. From what sourci 
this story was derived we do 
not know'. It is not to be found in the great 
epic. The story seems to be an indigenous one, 
and it will be a vain labour to trace it to any early 
Sanskrit original There arc certain points in 
this story which give it a local interest, and 
seem to suggest a local origin. For instance 
Vftlmlki was instructed by N&rada to recite 
the name of R&ma. But his sins had 
paralysed his tongue so that he could not 
utter the ■ sacred name. Then the sage 
pointed a dead-log to V&lmlki and asked him to 
name it, whereupon the former said that it was 
a *tV — dead log. N&rada, the sage said 

that it was not ‘^§1* but When the robber 
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pronounced the last word, he was instructed to 
repeat it a number of times so that in course of 
repeating *nfl and in quick succession, the 
two letters in their reversed order as 
T|R at lust came to his lips ; the word ward, 
is not a Sanskrit one, it is a purely Bengali 
word which proves the fable to have originated 
in this province. In the Buddhistic age the 
pronunciation of words had grown very lax in 
the different Prakrit dialects current in the 
different parts of the country. The word Rftmais 
Lftma in the Mugadhr Prakrit. But the Br&hminic 
school, seriously attempting to give Sanskritic 
education to the people, began by correcting the 
orthography in this way. The fable says that 
one whose tongue was paralysed by sin would 
not be able to pronounce rightly the sacred 
name of llama. By such teachings, Sanskritic 
words began to Is* rightly pronounced by our 
people. There is no man in Bengal now, however 
illiterate, who would say Lama or Lakfasa — 
forms that were current in the spoken and even 
the written Prfikrt dialects of this country 
in the days of Buddhistic ascendency. So we 
find that the in Alienees, which worked to develop 
the great epic in the vernacular of this province, 
comprised not only religious teachings of all 
sects of Hindus, but even attempts to improve 
the literary and grammatical knowledge of the 
people. 



NIZAM DACOIT 


m 

It is a curious point to note that a stoiy 
quite like the one told of Vitim Iki, as the 
robber Ratnakara, is current among the Maho- 
medans of this country, in regard to the 
saint Nizamuddin Aulia, who nourished in the 

13th Century A.D., and was a 
KatiiakHru o»».vu native of Delhi. It is Stat»*d 

and Nizam Decoit. 

of this saint that lie started 
life as a highway robber and was called “ Nizam 
Decoit.” He bad already killed .">2 men, when 
he chanced to meet a saint. The robber raised 
his sword to kill him— but the saint, who was 
quite unmoved, advised him to go home and 
ask his parents, brothers, sisters and wife if any 
of them would take a share of his sins, when 
he would be called upon to account for them by 
bis Maker. Nizam felt greatly impressed by 
the words of the saint and went home straight 
to make the inquiry. The members of bis 
family flatly refused to take any responsibility 
for his sins — they said that it was his duty 
to support them, but they cared not to know 
how he did it. The unhappy youth came back 
and earnestly sought the help of the saint to 
get rid of his sins. The saint advised him to 
practise penance, and pointing to a dead tree, 
said ‘‘When yonder tree will put forth new 
leaves, then will you attain suldhi Left alone, 
he began to practise austerities as advised, 
and after some years saw a young man- com- 
mitting a heineous crime before his ayes. He 
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forthwith hilled the wicked youth exclaiming 
“ (what difference is there 

between 52 and 53 ?) But coming to himself 
after this impulsive action, he was once more filled 
with repentance ; and as with tearful eyes he 
looked at the dead tree, he found it arrayed with 
new leaves from top to bottom. And he knew from 
this that he had got rid of liis sins by repentance. 

There is another story somewhat similar to 
the above told of Fariduddin Attar (13th 
Century A.D.) and this we find narrated in the 
Tazkiratul-Aulia. 1 

There is such a striking similarity between 
the story of “ Ratnakar Dasyu ” and that of 
“ Nizam Dacoit ” that there can be little doubt 
that both of them were derived from the same 
source. It is not unlikely that ’ what had been 
told of Valmlki (as the robber Ratn&kar) in an 
earlier legend was attributed to Nizamuddin 
Aulia by the Mahomedans in later times ; or it 
is not also improbable that both the legends 
were derived from some indigenous story about 
a forgotten saint current in the country at some 
remote point of time. 

I beg, however, to be excused for a little 
digression from my main topic. 

These poems, written after the revival of - 
Br&hministn, are permeated by Br&hminic 
influence, and the Brahmin is extolled every- 

1 I am indebted for the above two stories to my friend SI on In vi 
SakSdnllab, XJU BA. 
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where beyond measure. In this respeot the 
MahabhArata of KagldRsa takes the precedence. 
But in the lluinayana also passages are not 
wanting to show the great regard in which 
Brahmins were held. Krittirftsa says that Kaikeyl 
committed the great crime of 


dnperiatitions about 
t ho llrihmina. 


causing llama’s exile because 


in her childhood she had been 


cursed by a Brahmin. No earthly calamity 
in the eyes of these poets could befall any 
one unless Brahmipic ire was roused in some 
way or other. The words ‘Brahmin’ and 
‘ Chand&l ’ are always used to indicate the 
maximum difference in all matters. 


Krittivasa’s account of hell, as witnessed by 
Havana, unfolds the untold sufferings of those 
who have any way caused pain to a Brahmin. 
Other vices are thrown into the shade compared 
with this most heinous crime. Stealing a 
Brahmin’s property, violating the sanctity of a 
Brahmin’s house or belabouring a Brahmin with 
a stick are recorded in the register of Cbitra 
Gupta, Secretary to the Lord of Death, as 
very special crimes, and the punishments visited 
on those who commit such crimes are of a most 


horrid nature. Heaven according to this poet is 
a place mostly founded upon Brahminic favours. 
One who makes a gift to a Brahmin sleeps on 
the golden couch there. He who at one time 
ministers in any way to the comfort of a Brahmin 
enjoys such prosperity in the next world of 
17 
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which even the mighty Lord of Lankfi may be 
envious I In the R&marasfiyaoa by Raghu- 
nandana we also find prolific praises of the 
Brfthmins, such as “ even if the ocean dries up 
or the fire assumes a cooling property, the bless- 
ings uttered by a Brahmin cannot fail.”' 

I think, I have now proved my point, with 
-.which I started my lectures, that the Bengali 
llam&yanas follow faithfully the instincts of the 
race ■ to which the poets belonged and seldom 
attempt toadhere scrupulously to the original text. 
They have conceived the story in their own light, 
assimilated it and given it the shape that has 
suited them best, and cared not very much for 
what the poem of Yalmiki was, though the writers 
were all great Sanskrit scholars and could, if they 
had so desired, prepare their work in a perfectly 
literal way. They were truer to themselves than to 
V&lmlki, which accounts for the great popularity 
that their Works achieved among their own people. 

Rftma in the Bengali Kitmayuijas is no longer 
the hero of Valmlki, who, endowed with great 
human virtues, figures before us in all the sub- 
limity of poetic description, but an incarnation of 
Vi^iju, — the very sight of whom 

RIida bn inwmatinn . » , » . 

»f vifvn. is blessedness. The poets write 

about him with joint palms. 
Wherever they- have to refer to him they are 

atwwi *»» wi 


Ri.MA AS a BENGALI HERO 1M: 

down-on their knees, and in the excess of their, 
devotion now and then address hymns or 
discourse on. faith in the midst of the main 
story forgetting its link and sequence. The. 
readers, themselves imbued with faith, do not 
(ind fault with such digressions from the, main 
story, but applaud the writers for singing hymns 
of Ruma, the atatara of Visnu, who came to this 
world to save sinners. Think of the devotion, 
faith and poetry of Raghunandan’s verses, as 
he describes Rama walking in the street — his 
blessed feet touching this vile earth of ours, while 
the poet in his anxiety to offer worship to the 
divine hero of his tale, invokes help from the 
powers of the physical world in this strain : — 

“ How tender is his figure ! How can such 
an one walk in the street exposed to the sun ! 
If Indra, the god of heaven is inclined to listen 
to our prayer, we would ask him to cover the sky 
with clouds (to protect Rama from the sun). Oh 
air, the preserver of this world, blow sweetly 
upon his face and wipe away the drops of sweat 
from his brow.”' 

• This R&ma is certainly not the great hero 
whose arms were like ‘ iron bars ’ as described 
by Valmlki. 

I ndig enous fables, which own a strange kin- 
ship with those related in the Gaelic mythology 
and those relating to the religious cults of a 
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prehistoric period — much anterior to what we 
find even in Vftlmiki, — are also in this Bengali 
Rftmayapas, and we have indicated them in their 
due place. The Bengali Ramayanas, are thus 
the land marks of Bengali culture at its different 
epochs,— registers of the steps of our progres- 
sive religious faith, and with all their faults, 
strikingly original and indicative of the tenden- 
cies and influences that marked our national 
life in the past. 



CHAPTER V. 


(а) Tlio m H nonet of Tula? DAtm on some of flu* IU'IikhIi writer* of 
the RlmftyaQn. 

(б) Talal Diu’* unapproncimblu superiority in certain mattore 
Where his imitator* excelled. 


(a) The influence of Tulsl J)am. 

Krittiv&sa wrote his Ranulyaiui in Bengali 

about the year HOO A.D. This was the first 
*■ 

Rftmftyaiyi in the vernacular of Rental. Nearly 
two centuries later, another great poet, a native 
of the village of Rajpur on the hanks of the 
Jumna, wrote a Rfimfivana in the vernacular of 
Hindusthan. Tills! Dasa began the composition 
of his Hindi R&mfiyatya in the year 1576 A.D. 
and finished it many years after at Benares 
where he had gone on pilgrimage. Tradition 
says that when the MS. of his R&mfiyatya was 
ready, Rftma himself, all unseen by others, mark- 
ed it with his thumb, which is one of the reasons 
of the universal esteem in which the hook is 
held by the Indian people. Indeed this admira- 
tion for the poet is shared by European scholars, 
like Growse and Grierson. The former has 
translated a considerable portion of the poem 
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into English and the eulogy bestowed on the 
poem by the latter is note* 
worthy. He says,— “ I myself 
consider that it is difficult to 
speak of the poem in too high terms.” Speaking 
of Us characters he goes on to say “ These are 
now as vividly before my mind's eye as any 
characters in the whole range of English Litera- 
ture.” “ TulsI Diisa ” he further observes, “ has 
made Hindusthan what it is now, a country of 
sturdy yeomen, honest, simple and not afraid 
to tight for what they believe to be right. Nay 
more, he is one of the few poets who has sounded 
the depths of humanity, who appeals to the East 
and the West alike, who is not the poet of any 
time but of all time, nor of any country but for 
the world, where there are men who have hearts 
to feel, to honour and to love.” 

We read in the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1877-1878) of Mr. Blochmann 
addressing one of the meetings of the Society on 
the subject, and referring to some passages in the 
BAm&yana of Tulsi Dfisa which have the most, 
striking similarity with those of the New Testa-, 
ment, though the author (Tulsi Dt&sa) “ could . 
not be supposed to have been acquainted with 
Jewish and Christian writing.” 

Certainly a high tribute of admiration is due 
to Tulsi Dasa’s wonderful poetry, but the 
characters he described, their renunciation, 
purity and devotion, came from Vftlmlki himself,^ 
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and (he great Tulsl Dasa know far too well from 
what source his inspiration sprang. In the 
preliminary verses in praise of the Epic-master 
V&lmlki, he says : — ** Even an ant crosses the 
illimitable sea without pain 
with its tiny feet, when a 
bridge has been made over that 
sea by a king.” 1 The king here is of course 
Vftlinlki, and the ant who crosses the sea 
is his own humble self. And again he compares 
himself with a dealer in straw aspiring to handling 
a diamond; by the latter he certainly implies the 
subject of the great Epic. 1 These and similar 
praises of V&ltnlki only echo the sentimunt of the 
greatest of the Indian Dramatists, who, when 
dealing with the subject of the Ltilmlyatyi, speaks 
of his own labour rendered easy by that of his 
illustrious predecessor : — “just as one can easily 
string a precious stone through which a hole haft 
already been made.” 

Before Tulsl Dasa wrote his RAmiyaoH in 
Hindi, many poets in Bengil hid already 
dealt with the subject in their vernacular ; 
Kritti vftsa’s strain was made sweeter and simpler 
among the country-folk of .Myraensingh by 
the gifted poetess Chandr&vatl, nearly a hun- 
dred years after. Dwija Madhukantha also 
translated the Epic about this time, and Kavi- 


1 val* Kind*. Dob* XVIII. 
* lAnkf, Do hM C12, rone il. 
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chandra lived and wrote about the middle of the 
16th century. These few poets at least had dealt 
with the subject of Rirnayana in the vernacular 
of Bengal before Tulsi Das a wrote his R$m&- 
clmrita Manasa in Hindi. As Hindi during 

the Mahomedan times was the 
Jow Da. „mi icritti- lingua franca of India, Tulsi 

Diisa’s work was read and 
appreciated throughout India and influenced the 
writers of other parts of the country. We 
shall presently see that some of the Bengali 
Rlinayanas of the 18th and 19th centuries 
were stamped with his influence. But it is 
also striking that some of the very lines of Tulsi 
D.lsa’s lllnvlyatia have an unmistakable ring 
of Krittivasa’s verses about them. Such as 
4 *«tfo *farsf ^5 i ’hf’i? i” 

The very rhythm ami wording of the line topH 
gfflKl Ufa of Krittivasa are here; such 

expressions are not certainly borrowed from the 
original text. The marriage of £iva and Parvatl 
found in the oldest MSS. of Krittivasa have been 
described by Tulsi Dasa in his Vala Kagda 
almost in the same strain with a considerable 
addition of embellishment copied from the 
Kumarasambhava of Kitli Dasa. This episode 
has no connection, whatever, with the subject 
of the Epic, and how it first found its way 
into Krittiv&sa’s Raraayapa and then into 
Rft macharita Mftnasa offers a puzzling point. 
The story of Rftmayapa had already been 
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sufficiently popularised hy the efforts of the verna- 
cular poets of Bengal when Tula! Dosa appeared 
in the field of the Hindi literature to do a similar 
service. Wc shall refer to the difference in the 
conceptions of the subject hy the poets of 
the two provinces. But first of all attention 
should he drawn to the influence which Tulsl 
Dasa has exerted on some of the Bengali writers. 

We have already made a reference to the 
RAmAyana hy Ramnmohana Bandyopadhynya who 
wrote his poem in 1838. This author in the 
preliminary verses pays his respect to KrittivAsa 
and to Tulsl Dasa alike. 

£t‘tf*roi i 

-smru h” 

This undoubtedly shows his indebtedness to both 
the poets. In the Ramayana hy KrittivAsa we 
do not find so much adulation of ITanumAii as 
we do in some of the later 
HannniSun. works on llama and principally 

in that of Ramamohana Bandyo- 
padhyAya. The poet says that HanumAn, the 
ape-god, and Rama are equal in rank. 1 We 
find traces of the worship of the ape-god in a 
far more striking manner in the Hindi Ramayana 
than in Bengali ; the life of Tulsl Dasa himself, 
as related by some Hindi writers, abounds with 
legends of the poet’s meeting the Ape-god and 

i “ nfes ^tfv csv i” 
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receiving inspiration from him for writing the 
work. 

llnmamohana addresses a hymn to Hanu- 
mftn in which ho prays : — 

“ May I have a long life through your grace. 
Kxtond your mercy to me so that T may have 
a lucky wife. May I, in perfect unision of spirit 
with her, worship thee all my life in a spirit of 
devotion. Oh thou kindness itself, may I have 
worthy children, and grant me, moreover, 
this boon that my descendants may all he 
devoted to thee !”' 

This hymn is only an echo of the one to 
he found in the Markandeya Chandi, com- 
mencing with 

TOM? Gffe 

“Give me a wife who will please my mind and 
naturally follow my tastes and inclinations.” 

But I believe, the Bengali poet derived the 
sentiments of such earnest devotion for the 

, “ cttc* **«ti *hrei i 

ore i 
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Set* MS. of ltdmmohnna Handy npndhva’s Kdmilyniin oopiccl in 1853 
(15 yours after the composition of the poem) preserved in the 
Snhitya I’arisat Library. The MS., I bo*? to Add hv way of n little 
digression, is n curiosity so fur ns its sire anti characters are con* 
corned Doth of theso arc far larircr than those I hate yet seen in 
i^ny old Uongali MS. 
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Ape-god from TulsI l)asu’> work, which 1ms 
hymns addressed to Ilanumun and to his 
comrades who fought for Rama. 

TulsI Dilsa's Itamayana is characterised hy 
a great devotion for Rama. While the Heugali 
writers have all along tried to 
Kinim” 111 ' " " f " r preach the Krsi)a-eull through 
the Rftmayanie legend, the 
Hindi poet has unilinehingly adhered to pure 
llama- worship. The Bengali poets, as wu have 
already observed, tried to reproduce scones from 
Chaitanva's life under the thin veneer of tlm 
llamayanie story. There lies their strength 
and originality. They had their minds tilled 
with faith in Krisna and Chaitanya, and conceived 
the story of llama in the light of the Bhagavata. 
But TulsI believed in Kama and in him alone. 
Where llama stays for a while, the place pos- 
sesses in the poet’s eyes the sanctity of heaven ; 
the tree under which he takes a moment’s rest is 
elevated to the fabled tree of plenty — the kalpa- 
tarn. 1 And we have seen how llaghunandana, the 
Bengali poet, following TulsI Duka, has written 
exactly in the same strain. So greatly is TulsI 
Dftsa overpowered hy a spirit of worship for 
IUtma, that Sita, when she follows the steps of 
Rama in the forest, is described as adopting a 
circuitous path to avoid crossing the holy foot- 
prints of her divine husband. 2 Poetry suffers when 


1 AyodhyA, D 0 I 1 & 1J2, verses III, VI, VII. 
v Ayodhyfi, 122, verses V nud VI. 
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devotion reaches such a point, and we miss in 
these descriptions the bold na- 

Tho loffcincHH of ni« 1 

moral nnri Hpiritual tliral flow of VSlmlki’s pOORl J 

jinac lungs. but lofty is the spirit which 

took a panthestic view of the world in its excess 
of devotion for Kama. TulsI says : — 

“ I bow to the good and wicked alike. The 
amhrosia and the wine sprang from the same 
ocean when it was churned ; the good and 
bad have likewise arisen from the same divine 
source. In the animate and inanimate world 
I see nothing else than Rama and so I bow 
to all.”' 

“ The good and the wicked are like the tree 
and the axe respectively ; though the axe cuts the 
tree, it does not cease to give scent to the axe 
out of its inherent goodness.” 2 

The metaphors used by TulsI Dasa are 
generally taken from the spiritual world. Rama 
and Laksmana walk, with Slta between them 
two, — “ just as,” the poet says, “ between the 
Great Soul and the human soul there is (map a) 
illusion.” 3 

“ Rama and Situ sat surrounded by Rishis 
(saints), oa if devotion and spiritual joy had 
taken shape in an assembly of Jnana (true 
knowledge).” 4 


1 AyodhyA, Doha 122, rerae 2. 

9 • AyodhyS, Doha 317. 

9 AyodhyA, Doha 238. 

* Kiikindhya, Doha 24, verae 2. 
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Our poet compares the lightning that flashes 
through the clouds, to love spreading its momen- 
tary swav over the heart of the wicked. The new 
• • 

leaves of a tree are compared to the tender con- 
science of a good man. 1 

“ The rains fall on the earth like illusion 
(miltfo) playing on the human mind.”" 

“ In the water of the tank shines the lily 
like the great ] trail mil, who is without any 
quality, manifesting Himself in incarnation." 

These may appear as ingenious and even 
fantastic, hut I quote them only to show that 
some of our Hengali poets 

Imitation* . , ... . . . 

conceived a liking for such 
imagery and introduced similar things into 
their works. I crave the indulgence of my 
audience for quoting some of the latter, and 
request them to judge if the Bengali poets did 
not at times show a marked improvement in this 
respect, ltamamohana, the author of a Bengali 
It&mayana, to which I have often referred, 
thus describes the rain : 

"Bain pours incessantly on the earth, how 
like the tears that Rama shed in his grief for 
Sit& ! The lotus hlooms in the lake, as shines 
the image of Rama in the minds of his devotees. 
The bees suck honey never leaving the lotus, 
even so do the minds of the spiritual cling to 


Kigkiodhyft, Doha, 24, vertte 6. 
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the feet of Hama The thirst of the bird 
chataka is allayed by the rain as it falls, so are 
the passions of the flesh soothed by the presence 
of Rama. The rivers and streams run swiftly 
to lose themselves in the Ocean, as the universe 
moves onward to lose itself in llama. The 
rain-drops soothe the heart of the earth, as the 
weary and the heavy-laden are soothed by 
llama’s name.”' 

But Raghunandana adheres more closely to 
the characteristic ways of TulsI Dasa’s imagery. 
Here is a passage describing the beauty of 
autumn, quoted from the llamarasayana. 

“llama came out of the city and with curious 
eyes looked at the lovely indications of the 
autumn all around. The skv was clear, free 
from clouds and looked like a saintly soul in 

vVl wtwl VC5 ^TOT I 

ntfa wtcww cwjt n 

snrfa*? ctrsm Vi tot-fo i 

VTV C*TV* W3C* II 
V^WtCI *tCTI wfa *t*T TOT CVTCV I 
(7PT3 vfsf* V* StVC** VOT II 
*T»1 ntPT 51TOF* *C* *t?l 

cws vpfti w* nt* » 

TOI CV* I5tw W VST I 

cws vtcror ®rcw srtv *nrhu II 

sw ST^t wfe CVCT spjfl ftntv I 

CV*T3 *TCH* VOT *1* *ftl I 

wt5nr« rj'flw wt*r vti i 
cvsrs-'stf’fs wiw srtCTrs f?T* •* 
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which Anger, desire And other passions hnd sub* 
sided. The Air was calm at the advent of the 
season like the mind of a wicked man hearing 
the discourse of a saint. The water of the tAnk 
looked transparent and the lotuses in full bloom, 
they appeared like faith growing in a sinless 
heart. The crops were ripe, and the plants 
drooped their heads low under their burden like 
good men on hearing praises showered upon 
them. The swans assembled in the tank like 
saints gathering in tin; house of one thirsting 
for emancipation.” 

But the Bengali poets of the IHth and early 

li)th centuries could not free 
Their «ui.jrr« >» themselves from those influences 

woman 

that were pre-dominent. in that 
age, the characteristics of which are prominently 
illustrated in the writings of Bhftratchandra. 
Woman was the all-embracing topic of the poets 
of that age. We do not, however, expect here 
that high spiritual plane — the field of pure 
romance and platonic love from which ivoman is 
shewn in the poems of Chaijdid&sa and some of 
the Vaisnava writers. In these poems she is a 
play-thing of man, treading the path of dalliance 
and completely captivating his fancy. Tulsl- 
DSsa inspires his two Bengali disciples, Raghu- 
nandana and Ramamohana; but they cannot 
stick to the pitch of his high-strung religious 
philosophy. The mode of music is Tulsf Dftsa’s, 
but the Bengali poets sing songs of their own in 
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that mode. I quote one characteristic passage 
fromltaghunandana to illustrate this. 

“The bees fly over the full-blown lotuses like 
the dishevelled hair over a woman’s face ; the 
thirsty bee hurriedly loses itself in the lotus, 
like the glance of the lover in the faoe of his 
consort. The leaves driven by the wind at times 
cover the lotus-buds, as the hands of the lover 
the breasts of his beloved ; the bees throw one 
lotus over another, — how do they look like two 
dear faces kissing each other ! The glorious 
lotus is surrounded by the white water-lilies, 
just as a youthful maiden would be by her 
matronly companions ; the bees hum near the 
lotus-bud in soft murmurs, as a lover in private 
courts his bride.’’ 

The similes and metaphors are not taken 
from the hermitages or shrines as we find in 
Tulsfs poem, but all from the lady’s chamber. 
What a contrast does it offer to the spirit of the 
great poet whose voice of warning in regard to 
all associations with women is raised from time 
to time in his poem like chat of a true saint and 
a devotee such as he is ! 

“He that has not been charmed,” writes 
Tulsl, “by the glance of a woman may be said 
to be alone wakeful in the dark night which 
shrouds the soul.” 1 

The high moral exhortations are here no 
empty words from the pulpit. They bespeak 

1 KiskindhyA, Dohl 67, verse IV. 
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the poet’s pnssionnte eagerness for a stainless 
life. He says : — 

“I want to sec a man wh o 1ms subdued his 
auger and desires, oue who has grown rich hut 
not lost his sympathy for the poor ; — one who 
has risen to power without being haughty. 
Where is a soul not charmed by the gazelle* 
eyed woman’s glance nor excited by the fever 
of passion in his youth ? Where is such a self* 
forgetful soul as is aliovo the worries and 
cares of the world 

This stern tone of the poet could hardly have 
any serious effect on the children of Hongal 
who became devout worshippers in the temple of 
beauty and love in the eighteenth century ; to 
whom in their higher flights of emotion asceti- 
cism implied single-hearted devotion to the 
lieloved and an indifference to the rest of the 
world ; but who ot'tener sank into depraved 
tastes and morals not being able hi scale the 
height of the spiritual plane, in the age stamped 
by sexual vices that prevailed in the country 
during the decline of the Mahoniedan rule. 


> - CtUr*, DobS 97, wne Vll, and Dobs 96-99. 
19 




CHAPTER VI 


(ti) The struggle of the Rakwnwi — an index to the spiritual struggle 
of the tforif. 

(?i) All up-to-date information about Krittivasa— passages shelving 
his originality* 

(a) The struggle of Hie llakmsas — an index to 
the spiritual struggle of the soul. 

Let us now approach that great poet of 
Bengal who up to now claims the largest 
.umber , of readers in this province, whom many 
uthors gifted with true poetical powers have 
attempted to imitate and even to excel, but 
lie laurels on whose brow continue to shine 
ivith undecayed lustre, to this day. Let us not 
lespise the worm-eaten, yellow-coloured leaves 
which still show the quaint phrases and idioms 
that characterised the dialect of the country 600 
years ago. Por all this time Krittiv&sa has 
reigned supreme in this land. The mangala 
gayafoh&vQ sung these ballads to the enraptured 
rustic folk ; the kathakas have drawn largely 
from the poem while describing the Ram&yanic 
legend to the multitude of their hearers ; the 
wives of Bengal have found solace from 
the account of Site's woes ; for what could 
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be a more aonvincing proof of the fortitude with 
which a woman should undergo her sufferings, 
than the assurance that even a goddess, assuming 
the mortal form, could not free herself from the 
woes of this*earth hut bore them with patience 
and with resignation r lhit surpassing all these 
lessons is the etTect of that strain of devotion 
and faith which we find in the Laiikit Kftuda 
proclaiming redemption to sinners and assuring 
those steeped in vice, that the grace of God 
never forsakes one however despised one may he 
in popular opinion. A moment of faith may 
enliven and hallow n whole life of depravity 
and vice. Tn the grent epic of Vtllmlki Rftvana 
and his clan do not at all excite our sympathy, 
nor could TulsI Dasa invest the ll&ksasafl 
with that glory which the Bengali poet has 
given to them -the glory which shines on the 
repentant soul. It is in Krittivilsa’s work as 
we get it to-day, that the Raksasas are truly 
redeemed ; they excite our sympathy, nay 
admiration; they illustrate the great truth that 
great sins may be combined with great virtues, 
— that the sinner may cling to a career of vice to 
which he is hound by occupation or habit, but yet 
there may be a constant struggle in him to free 
himself from all trammels of heredity or environ- 
ment, and he may at moments display the 
beauty of saintly life oven though his occupation 
is not in agreement with a higher existence. 
Taranlsen, Ylrah&hu and Atikaya fight against 
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Rama with heroic fortitude in the battle- 
field. They know that it is a course to 
which they are pre-destined, but what character 
in human poetry would be more lovely or more 
worthy of our admiration than these? Even 
the characters of Laksmana and Bharata, so 
glorious in the original, sink into comparative 
insignificance before these mighty R&ksasa heroes 
— heroes who fight against the Lord and yet on 
whose brows shine the marks of divine grace 
more ttian on any others’. In Krittivasa’s poem 
the whole llaksasa army, impelled by an 
irresistible fate, march to their graves ; but in 
their struggle, in their repentance and even 
in thoir adherence to the throne of Laiika, they 
always excite our admiration and regard, so that 
when they fall we scarcely feel exultant, but offer 
them a sigh and tear as tokens of our sympathy, 
Hak^asas though they are. Even the grim 
Kftvana fills our hearts with compassion and grief 
without our loyalty being swerved from Rama, 
when at the last moment he finds himself for- 
saken by Ghandi, to whom he had clung through- 
out as a child to its mother in resigned helpless- 
ness. The music of the whole epic thus bursts into 
our ears with fresh messages of love which the 
Bengali poet alone has brought to add to old 
Vftlmlki's poem. The ruffian is not always a base 
metal in the eyes of those who witnessed the later 
career of Jagfti and Modhai. The sympathy .of 
the Bengalis grew broader and the line of 
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demarcation between the vicious and the good less 
rigid in their eyes than it is in the scriptures. 
This broad sympathy, this l>eholding and dis- 
covery of nobility in the lowly and wicked was an 
entirely new experience and a surprise ; this we 
find in the Ritm&yana of Krittivflsa and no where 
else in our literature. We have already indicated 
that these elements were largely drawn from life 
and the history of the race ; hence the poem glows 
with the lustre of actual facts and reality that 
appeal in an irresistible manner. 

We lind all these in the work known as the 
Krittiviisi Ramayana though wo have supposed 
that the Bhakti passages are later interpola- 
tions. As far as we know, in later times the 
Oriya poets copied such passages from the 
Bengali Ka mfty anas. 


(b) All up-to-date information about Krittiram ; 
— pan no yes showing his originally. 

To return to KHttivasa. He was born at a 
time when Sanskritie ideals were yet unknown 
to the ignorant masses. Chaitanya Bhftgavata, 
written a century and a half later, complained 
that the masses still cared only to hear the 
songs of the Pfila kings, they worshipped the 
village-deities and sang songs in praise of them 
the whole night. In fact songs of Chaijdi and 
ManasR Devi are sometimes called the jagaraipi 
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or ‘ waking ’ implying that the simple village* 
folk kept up night listening to these songs. 
We have read some of the songs of these Pilla 
kings written in the vernacular in the 11th and 
12th centuries. They embody wild legends like 
those found in the Celtic ballads and songs 
jot king Lludd in Gaelic mythology. These 
specimens of vernacular writing show that as 
yet the people were far from having any 
Sanskritic education. Those familiar metaphors 
borrowed from Sanskrit, and always employed 
in the vernacular poems of the 
Bient" ele ' subsequent period, are nowhere 

in these songs. The teeth of a 
rare beauty, a princess, are likened for their 
.whiteness to sola pith. The familiar pomegranate 
seeds were yet unknown to the masses. There 
is no reference besides to the anecdotes of the 
RftmSyana or Mahtlbharata in the songs of the 
Pllla kings — a noteworthy point, for in the 
vernacular literature from 1500 A.D. to 18:. 7 
A.D. when the sovereignty of the country 
was' finally assumed by the British, scarcely 
A work can be named w'hich is without such 
references. Even mathematical books wrapped 
iheir problems in such picturesque forms as : 

• “ Pftrtha, angered in combat, shot a quiver of 

"arrows to slay Kama With half his arrows he 
upturned those of his antagonists ; with four times 
fehe sq. root of the quiverful he killed his horse. 
’With six arrows he slew trails, with three he 
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demolished the umbrella, standard and bow and 
with one he pierced the head of the foe. How 
many were the arrows which Arjuna let fly ?*’ 
Every Bengali villager whose age is now 90 
or more will recollect the free use of the cane 
on his hack which the village 
sJrtritCuUun' ,m “ f I' l iii<lit the t/urninohasaya — 
made if his pupil failed to 
answer the dreaded problem given in the old 
Bengali Arithmetical book, the (jaihhankari : — 
“There was a wall of wonderful structure. 
Hanuman in a tit of anger threw it into the 
water. Half of it lay steeped in the mud and 
one third in water, one-tenth of it lay hidden 
under moss and water plants, 52 yds. still stood 
up to the view of all. Oh my sweet child — 
calculate the height of the wall.” 

So we find all classes of vermicular works of 
the period bristling with allusions to the diame- 
ters of the great epic, even Mathematical hooks 
not excepted. But liefore Krittivilsa only one 
poet had attemped to spread the Sanskritic 
culture amongst the masses. That culture had 
been hitherto confined to the learned Brahmins; 
whilst the masses lielieved in the super- 
human feats of the Siddhas and in those of the 
Buddhist Tantriks like Mlnanatha, fiorak$an&tha 
and the Hdrisiddhft. Two great poets arose in 
Bengal at this time who heralded a new era in 
the field of our letters, changing the very tide of 
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popular thought, and removing the veil of igno- 
rance that enshrouded the lives of millions. Of 
ChiindidOsa we need not speak here. KrittivSsa’s 
pen like a magic wand created a new edifice in 
the realm of Bengali poetry, revolutionised the 
taste and tendencies of the age by introducing 
into our literature that inspiration from the 
Sanskritic lore, the flow of which has not yet 
ceased. In the huts of the poor and in the man- 
sions of the rich his teachings still hold sway and 
he is the foremost of the great national teachers 
who have helped to make the Bengali Language 
and literature Sanskritic in form and spirit. 

Krittivasa, as we have just shown, was thus one 
of the pioneers of the classical 
p.onoor ... ti... Huiii. movement in the field of Bengali 

literature. Some of the great- 
est of our poets have acknowledged the debt 
whioh the cause of Bengali letters owes to him. 
Mukundarama who nourished in the 16th century 
and whom the late Prof. E. B. Cowell, his 
translator, compared to Chaucer and Crabbe, said 
in one of his preliminary verses. 

“ With joint palms do I bow to Krittiv&sa, the 
first of those who popularised the Riunftyapa.” 1 

And it is a very common thing to meet with 
praise conferred upon this pioneer by all later 
poets who translated the Rnmayana after him. 


* “ ** i 

*tfi vtvtvi <2wn «” 
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Prom Dvija Madhukanta who attempted first 
to match his lance with Krittivnsa’s in the 13th 
century, down to Uamamohana llandyopAdhyaya 
who prepared his recension in 1838, all poets in 
their preliminary chapters referred to KrittivAsa 
in adulatory terms. The author of .Gauri- 
manual, Raja Pritthvlchandra of IVikur, paid his 
tribute of honour to Krittivasa in his short 
sketch of Bengali literature from the earliest 
times; and who does not recollect Mndhusudan’s 
oft-quoted verses in which he Iwstows a 
sincere eulogium on the "rent Bengali poet who 
first sail" to his country of Ril ilia’s nobility and 
Sltii’s sufferings r 

Krittiviisa was horn about the year 1380 A.l). 

in the Muklmti family of Puliil, 
illustrious for their intellectual 
and moral qualities. 1 qive lxdow a translation 
of the whole text of his autobiography. I 
quoted only a portion of this text in my History 
of Bengali Language and Literature. 

“ Formerly there was a great king named 
Ved&nuja. 1 His minister was Narasinha Ojha. 

1 The reading CWP?® >ioeH not npptitr to correct. The letter 
^ I suppose is misread for In old or fven modern Bengali thou 

two letters are somewhat alike ami mat I*** cattily confounded with each 
other. It may he noted here that tins was an Indispensable 

affix to for the sake of ^ liicli rwpiirei 14 letters In each 

line. If our contention is right, i e . if it is ^ then the line would 
mean * formerly there was a tercet king named Danuja ’ Now Dannju 
is the name of the Sen king of Eastern Bengal about whom Maho- 
niedan historians hare written and who faught with Tnghril Khan 
abont the year 1210 A.U 
20 
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In Eastern Bengal a great disturbance took 
place which alarmed all. Narasinha left East- 
ern Bengal and came to the banks of the Oanges. 
He wandered about in quest of a suitable place 
for dwelling. He stood on the river bank and 
looked on all sides. Meantime night came 
on, and he slept there. When there was but 
one 'anda (24 minutes) left of the night he 
heard the barking of dogs 1 He looked on all 
sides and heard a voice from above. It said 
‘Formerly this place was inhabited by Malis* 
and this place was a garden.” The place was 
named Fulifi (lit. a place of flowers) and 
it grew to be the very jewel of villages and 
became conspicuous in the country in course 
of time. On the south and west of the village 
flowed the Oanges. Narasinha dwelt in Fulia 
and flourished with his sons and grandsons. 
His son Oarbhejwara had three sons, viz. 
Murfiri, Suryyn and Oovinda. Murari was 
adorned with many virtues and he was highly 
respected. He had seven sons who all attained 
celebrity. His eldest son was Bliairava who 
enjoyed the confidence of the king and had an 
honoured seat in his court. Mur&ri was a great 
man and was always engaged in religious pursuits. 
He was a highly honoured personage; none 
ever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of life 

1 The barking of dogs indicated that a habitation of man was 
near. 


1 Thoee that deal in flowers, lit., those that weave garland*. 
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or by passion ; he was known for his great piety 
and was handsome in appearance. Ilia scholar- 
ship in religious literature was aa great as that 
of Markandcya or Vyilsa. By his first wife who 
belonged to the family of the Oangulis, he had 
three sons, riz., SU91I11, Uhagnwftna and Yana- 
mill. The Brahmins ruled all over the country. 
On the Yangn side 1 he lived with his family 
happily. The sons of Murflri nourished by the 
grace of (»<*d in wealth, dignity, purity of life 
and power. My mother’s chaste life is the 
subject of praise everywhere. We are six 
brothers and one sister. KrittivRsa (myself) 
bears a contented heart in the world. \fy 
brother Mrityunjaya fasts six days every month.* 
Another of my brothers is t^antimftdhavn who is 
praised by all for his many virtues, t^ridhara, 1 
too, observes fasts and vigils regularly. Then 
there are Vallahlm and Chaturhhu ja (alias Bhfts- 
kara). I have a sister by my step-mother. My 
mother’s name is Malini and father’s name 
Banarmili. The six brothers are all possessed of 
great virtues. I shall speak of my own birth 
later on, but the glory of the Mukhati family 
needs a further mention. Suryya Pundit has a 


■ ‘‘Presumably TO5fp| f® f "!•«>» on tlie 

tanteni (Bengal) bank of the river Hughli.’* H. Stapleton, Dacca 
Kcview, vol. 2, no. 12, p. 448. 

* Fa* ting a a* hrld to be a great virtue by Brahmins in thofle day*. 

* A poem on RAdhft written by rid hum, grand- sou of Maiiri 

Ojha, has lately come to light. 
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son named Bibbakara. He has gained the first 
place everywhere and he is as great as his 
father. Niy&pati, another son of Suryya, wields 
great power. He has a thousand men at his 
house as his attendants. The Emperor of 
Qaur made the gift of a noble horse to him, 
and rewarded bis ministers and friends with 
valuable robes. Ni§ilpati’s sons are Govinda, 
Jay a. Aditya, Vasudhar, Yidyapati and Rudra 
Ojha. Ganapati, son of Bhairava, is a highly 
influential man. His glory has spread as far as 
Benares. Padma, another scion of the Mukhati 
family, is a renowned scholar. The purity of his 
life is an inspiration for all Brahmins and good 
men. In points of respectability, purity, power 
and bruhmaoharya, tlio whole world acknow- 
ledges the Mukhati family as ideal. 

“ It was Sunday — the day of the (^rlpanchaml 
festival in the auspicious month of Magha (the 
reading found in the MS. dated 1501 A.1). is 
said to be which means the month of Magha 
oomplete, that is, the last date of that month ; but 
I believe the reading to be and not *(4; *£IT 
means auspicious), when Krittivasa was born. 
At an auspioious moment did I oome to the earth 
and my father covering me with a rich garment 
took me on his lap. My grandfather (Murftri 
Ojh&) was about to start for the south on pilgrim- 
age and on the ere of his departure he gave me the 
name of Kfittirftsa. When 1 had completed, my 
eleventh year, and just entered the 12th, I went 
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to Northern Bengal for the purpose of study. It 
eras the latter part of the night of Thursday, a 
shortwhile before the dawn of Friday, when 1 
crossed the Baila (iartgft (the Pud mil). I began 
to study then*. Wherever I went I found people 
engaged in learned discussions. I was inspired 
by Sarasvatl (the goddess of learning) herself, 
and mastered several languages and the secrete 
of rhythmical lore without pains. When my 
education was complete, E jMiid my fee to ray 
teacher. He was as great in learning as Vafistha, 
ViUmlki or Chyavana. He had the tire of genius 
in him and looked like the great god Hrnhmft 
himself. Such was the teacher at whose feet l 
sat and received instructions. [ took leave of 
him on Tuesday in the morning. While bidding 
me farewell he praised me in a very flattering 
manner before all. I aspired for the honour of 
being appointed His Majesty’s Court Pandit. I 
wrote five verses in Sanskrit and sent them to the 
king through the gate-keeper. I waited at the 
gate expecting the king’s order. When the clock 
struck seven 1 in the morning the gate-keeper 
with a golden staff in his hand came back and 
exclaimed : — 


1 * Seven o'clock * here doe* not mean 7 A n. p Imt 7 rfanda*. Each 
Hajda — t 4 minute*. In January when Kpttimaa paid a visit to the 
kin* of Gaoja, the Mnrise take* place at 0-40 a *. or so f and the clock 
striking 7 meant that 7 da^daw or 24 m 7 s. had passed after 
aenriae. This brings ns to about 9-30 a.*.— the time when Kfittivaa* 
was permitted an interview with the king* 
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“ Who is the scholar KfittivSsa, a native of 
Fulia ? His Majesty has granted him permis- 
sion for an interview.” 

"Through nine successive gates did I pass, and 
entered the Audience Hall where I saw the king 
seated on a throne, lion-like in majesty. On his 
right sat the minister Jagadtlnanda and behind 
him was Sunanda, the Brahmin scholar. On his 
left was Kediira Khan and on the right Nftr&yana. 
The sovereign was talking gaily with his ministers 
and courtiers. Amongst these was Gandarva 
Hay, handsome as a Gandarva, and held in great 
esteem by the whole court. Three of the ministers 
stood near the king and his Majesty seemed to 
he in a humorous mood. On the right side was 
Kediira liny and on the left were Tarani, Sundara, 
(^rlvatsa and other Justices of the peace. 1 
Slukunda, the court Pandit with attractive looks 
and Jagndananda, the son of the Prime Minister, 
were there. The Darhar of the king shone like 
the presence of the gods and I was charmed with 
the sight. The king, as 1 have said already, was 
in a jovial mood. Many people stood lieside him. 
In several parts or the palace songs and dances 
were going on and there was a great concourse 
of the people. A red mat was spread in the 
court -yard and over it thert* was a striped woolen 

1 The word Dharmtdiukarim does not iiivad » female justice of 
peace. Curiounlv like the word *n the current 

a pooch of those day* meant a male, though the form of the 
words indicate female gender If ia probably a corrupt form of aanakrit 
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sheet. A beautiful silken canopy hung over* 
head and the monarch was there enjoying the sun- 
shine in the month of Miigha (February). I took 
iny stand at some distance from His Majesty, hut 
he lieckoned me with his hand to come nearer. 
A minister loudly proclaimed the royal order 
requiring me to approach the king. And 'I did 
so in all haste. I stood at a distance of l cubits 
(ft feet) from him and recited seven verst's in 
Sanskrit to which he listened attentively. Five 
gods inspired me, and )>v the grace of Santsvatl 
(the goddess of learning) the rhyme and metre 
came spontaneously. Sweet wen* the verses and 
varied were the metres. The King was pleased 
and ordered me to Ih* garlanded. Kedilra Khiln 
sprinkled drops of sweet scented sandal on my 
head. The king presented me with a silk robe. 
He asked his courtiers what gift would best bo- 
lit the occasion. They replied. “ Whatever your 
Majesty may deem tit. Your Majesty is the 
paramount Lord ruling over the live (iaudas* and 
a recognition by you is the only true reward of 
merit.’’ Then they all told me “Oh good 

qtnftf iffl nut fwtwnnfaw u 

Sintsvat (the Punjab), Knniijn. MithilA f Unrhliangti district), Oudh 
ium! Bengal-tbfie lift* proiinre* lying on th«* north of the Yindhjm hill* 
werp culled PnflrhngnntjA (the five (•audfui) At the time of Krittivliui. 
the proud title of Paficlmfrnudetware, the lord of the five Gunman (or five 
Indien as Beni tinn trnnalatod it) whi reductrd to a men* ruitnnuiry 
title. But nt one time the king* of the Mngadh* mid (rattda were the 
net uel WTenigm of there province*. 
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Brahmin, seek whatever you may desire from 
the king.” I replied : 

“ Nothing do I accept from any one. Gifts 
I avoid. Whatever I do, I do for glory alone. 
No scholar, however great, can blame my verses/’ 

The king was pleased with my answer, and 
requested me to compile the Ramayapa (in 
Bengali). With this token of recognition from 
him I left the court. People from all parts of 
the capital thronged to have a sight of me deem- 
ing me n wonderful man. 1 had the sandal* 
marks on my person, the decoration I received 
in the court, and the people were overjoyed to 
behold me. They cried out : 

“ Blessed are you, oh scholar of Fulijt, you are 
amongst the scholars what Vulmlki was amongst 
the sages.” 

“ By the blessings of my parents and with 
the permission of my Guru I composed seven 
cantos of the ltfimuyaQa at the king’s behest." 

A good deal of controversy was raised in the 
Dacca Review, Vol. II, No. 12, March, 1912 (pp. 
446*457) over the question as to who the King 
of Gauda was, referred to by Krittivfisa, and 1 
ohanged some of the theories that I had 
put forth in my History of the Bengali Lan- 
guage and Literature, as Mr. H. £. Stapleton 
pointed out some inaccuracies particularly in 
regard to certain dates of the Mahomedan period. 
The matter was thoroughly discussed by means 
of letters and some details of these discussions 
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will be found in the Dacca Review. March, 1915. 
1 do not think it will 1m of any use to dwell upon 
those points here at any considerable length. I 
will give only a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at. If we can find out the date of Kritti- 
v lisa's birth, we shall he in a position to indicate 
who proliahly the Kajft was whose patronage 
Krittivasa succeeded in securing. 1 wrote in my 
History that he was Kaiisaiiaruyana of Tahirpitr, 
hut the pedigree of the ItAja supplied to us, makes 
the theory quite iiutenahle. Tor if thntjmdigree 
is to he at all reliwl on, the I lit jit lived at least 
150 years after Krittivasa. \Ye presume that 
possibly the Raja was (ianesh, the ‘Kans* of 
the Mahomedan historians, lhit Imfore we come 
to solve the \e\ed question, we shall first of 
all review the date of Krittivasa’s birth which, 
as L have said, will throw light on the date of 
the liaja — his patron 

Krittivasa’s ancestor rtsilha was a contem- 
porary of Vallala Sen (llOt’-llO!) A.D.) 

‘•IT tsalia and < lardua of the M ukha(Mukerjee) 
family and £i<;o and Kunda and ltosjlkara of 
the Uanguli family — these illustrious persons 
who had formerly refused to accept the gift 
(of a golden cow) wen* honoured in the court 
of Vallala.” 1 — Kftrika hv Vac has pat I Mi<;ra. 

»ft I 

mrHta fwh mm\ a 

vit «viS ^fp«n«r. newt n 

ni: sfiirt ^nvijsi. j*' 

n 
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Krittivasa was 9th in descent from Utsaha. 

If three generations are taken to cover a century, 
Krittivasa was horn about the year 1367 A. D. 
We find in the Kfirikd of Dhruvananda Mig ra 
that Devivara made a new classification of the 
Kulins in 1480 A.D. MaliUlhara Khan, Satananda 
and Gangfinanda (of whom the first named was 
the nephew and the other two the first cousins of 
Krittiviisa) figured in this classification as the 
heads of their own particular groups. In this 
list we find neither Krittivasa nor any of his 
brothers receiving any recognition. Whatever 
may be suid to the contrary on the hypothesis 
that the poet and his brothers were not 
perhaps sufficiently distinguished to be 
reckoned as heads of mote, the omission of their 
names on the list of the worthies leads to a 
more natural surmise that Krittivasa and his 
brothers were dead at the time (1480 A.D.) 
This also brings the date of Krittivilsa's birth 
to the end of the 14th century. Mr. Stapleton 
says in regard to this conclusion of miue, “ From 
the pedigree I now conclude that Krittiviisa was 
probably born not later than 1380 A.D., a not. 
very different date to the one given by Dineeh 
Babu in his reply to my first criticism." “ From 
the same pedigree we see that Narasinha Ojhft 
probably lived in the latter part of the 13th 
and 1st quarter of the 14th century A.D. This 
makes him a contemporary of Danuja Ray of 
Sonar g&on and I am therefore now inclined to 
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agree with Dinesh Bahu in hi* identification 
of Danuja with the Vedanuja of Krittivftsa's 
autobiography. The great disturbance that 
drove Xarasinha Ojbft to Western Bengal was 
probably the subjugation of the hitherto indepen* 
dent kingdom of Sonargiion by Slmmsuddin Firu/. 
8hah who reigned from 1302 to 1322 A.D., as 
according to Thomas (Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings, p. 10 1) he was the first Muhomedan king 
to issue coins from the Sotmrgftou court. Unfor- 
tunately the coin, Thomas refers to, is not dated. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the Ojhft 
migrated to Pulia in tin* 21 Parganas, when the 
Targish (iazi Zufar Khan had been warring 
against the Hindus of the opposite side of the 
river Hughli and had erected the Trivani mosque 
in A.D. 1208 with materials from the Hindu 
temples. Fifteen years later, however, a more 
settled state of afTairs is indicated by the same 
ftnzi erecting a Madrassa ; and from Mr. 
Money's story about his worshipping flangA, it 
is possible that Zafar Khan as he advanced in 
years found it desirable to adopt a more friendly 
attitude towards the neighbouring Hindus. 
From these considerations I conclude that the 
date of the migration of Xarasinha Ojha from 
Eastern Bengal is more likely to be about A.D. 
1315 than in any earlier year." (Dacca Review, 
March, 1913, p. 455). 

“ I agree with DineshBabu in his final con- 
clusion that the court at which Krittivftsa 
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attended was probably that of the Hindu Rftja 
fianer;a, as, if he was born in 1380, Krittivasa 
would have been 30 years old when Raja Gane 9 a 
came to the throne.” (Dacca Review, Maroh, 
1913, p. 456). 

Prof. Jogesehandra Ray of Cuttack has 
calculated the date of Krittivasa’s birth 
from the astronomical data furnished by his 
autobiography. The line "sitR 4Mt* ^4 

Jlfa (Sunday, the 5th day of the waxing moon, 
the month of Milgha complete, /.*»., the last day of 
Magha) is the basis of his calculations. He 
writes that between the ^)aka 1250 (1328) to 
£aka 1450 (152B A. I).) there are only two dates 
when the fifth day of the waxing moon, the last 
day of Milgha and Sunday occurred together. 
These two dates are ( l) t he 30th of Maglm of (^aka 
1259 (1337 A. I) ) and (2) the 29th of Milgha, f^aka 
1354 (1432 A. I).). So Prof. Ray is certain that 
Krittivftsa was born on one of these two days. 
He writes : — 

“We must therefore fall back on either (j^aka 
1259 or 1351 (1337 A.J). or 1432 A 1).) Dinesh 
Habu has sifted historical evidences and considered 
1440 A.D. to be the year of his birth. 1 One of his 
chief arguments is that one of the groups 
(met) formed of the Mukhati family in 1480 A.T). 
has for its head Milliidhara Khiln and it was 


1 L har» lince chingptl my virwn mi tho |mint. 8w« Dacca Review 
Mirch, 1912. 
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named after him ha the MAlftdhart met. Mfllfl- 
dhar was the poet’s elder lirotlier’s son. Dinesh 
Balm supposes that Krittivitsa was dead in 
1480 A.D. “For had he been living” says 
Dim's!! Bahu, “ then why should the group (me/) 
lie named after his nephew and not after the 
uncle, which should have been the right course ?” 
It may he that Maladhar was a more influential 
man having attained distinetion in the court 
ns would appear from his title of Khiln or it 
might he that Krittivilsa was childless. What- 
ever it lie, the (^aka 1250 (1007 A.l).) is unten- 
able. Krittivasa, it seems certain, was horn in 
the night of the 20th Milgha. £aka 105 1 (lltli 
February, 1402 A.l).)/’ 

“ Krittivasa tells us that he left home and 
started for the North for his education when 
he had just entered his twelfth year and that 
he did so in the night of Thursday. What was 
the date ? I believe that he was horn under the 
influence of the star Itevatl in £aka 1054. He 
must have completed his 1 it It year on Saturday, 
the 28th Magha, Qtka 10(55 (l 140 A.D.) The 20th 
of Magha was the 0th day of the waxing moon*. 
The first, second, third end a part of the fourth 
Fftlgun were inauspicious owing to the fault 
called Agasta Doss, Naksatra Dosa, RikUl and 
Biskumbha Dosa, respectively. The night of 
the 4th Fslguna (Thursday) was particularly aus- 
picious for beginning education and journeying 
in the north- the moon and the planets were 
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favourable ; the planet Mrga<;ira was ascen- 
dant that day. The next day (Friday) was also 
a favourable one for commencing education. 
Krittirasa must have started from home on an 
auspicious day. Thus the date 4th of F&lgun, 
pika 13«5 (I t 13 A. I).) is found.”' 

All this is very well. Rut as I have already 
stated I think “pnn/o Magha Masa” is not the 
correct reading; it should lie *^*IT ilttj gt*l, i.r., 

* the auspicious month of Magha ’ and not. the 
last date of Magli, — the basis of Prof. Ray’s 
calculations. ^«f >lt>l is not a very familiar 
expression in Bengali and the meaning of it is 
not quite clear. "Whereas ^«tT iff*! is in com- 
mon use and in old Rengali the words and 

are often so written that there is every 
chance of one being mistaken for the other. 

80 after all the date remains unsettled. From 
the account of the king’s court in which Kritti- 
vitsa was present it appears that it was the court 
of a paramount king, even leaving a margin 
for all hyperbole like “ r/sfrs 5tf*TO1 <71 
*TW| ” “ the lord paramount of Oauda who rules 
over the flve Gaudas ” (from the Punjab to 
Bengal including Orissa") ; there were 9 suc- 
cessive gates through which the poet was 
led by a gate keeper who carried a golden 
staff and the king lion-like sat in majesty on 


1 TfUkilaUtd from a Bengali nrtielo of Prof. Bay in the Bull it y a 
P»rif»t P*triM r Part IV, B B \**h 
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the throne surrounded by his ministers 
and other officers of Stale. All these and the 
accounts of the personages who were present 
there seem to indicate that tin* king was the 
ruler of Bengal. Ilis court, though stamped 
with Mahomedan inlluenee as evident from the 
fact that some of the ministers horc the title 
of Khan, savours of Hindu power and ascen- 
duuev. No Mahomedan officer or minister is 
named. The king appreciates Sanskrit verses 
recited hv Krittivnsa, and sacred sandal is used 
in the court for scent. Krittivasa after having 
completed his education aspired to win his laurels 
in the court of tin* King of (iauda of whom it 
is said that “ If the King of (Jaur, the lord of 
the live provinces, recognises merits, that is 
the highest reward one can aspire to.” 1 All 
these lead us to hclieve that it was llajii (iane<;a, 
the only Hindu monarch of Gaur who ruled from 
13UH-H0K A.J). According to Air. Stapleton 
he ascended the throne in 1 til A. I). 

If Prof. Ray’s calculations an; true, Kritti- 
vasa could not visit the court of the Gaur king 
.earlier than lto2 A.l). which is much later 
than the period covered by H&jft Ganeya’s 
reign. 

We believe we have given all up-to-date 
information on the point. The difficulty arising 

' “ 6tf*nn cv cutest* «t»l i 

*t»i **t«i n * ” 
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out of Krittiviisa’s not naming the King of Gaur 
remains unsolved. But as the poet has named 
inuii v of his courtiers and said much about his 
own family giving particulars about its influ- 
ential members, about the time of his own 
birth, etc., there is a great chance of the dates 
in question being ascertained by future research. 

KriltiviXsu, J believe, did not live long. Al- 
ready when he tinishcd the Aranya Kauda he 
was in a very bad state of health. In one of 
the colophons attached to a chapter of his ltamd- 
yaiia we liiul the poet complaining of his serious 
illness and broken health. He died childless — 
a fact that will he seen from the genealogical 
records of the Kulin Brahmins. The Maha* 
l>ai,tsa by Dliruha Mi<;ra written in ltH5 A.l). 
mentions that “ Krittivasa was of a quiet tem- 
(terameut, dignified in his demeanour and liked 
by all people.*’ 

Rural Bengal still lies under the spell of 
the simple beauty of Krittivasa’s poem. The 
grocer after his mid-day nap, when customers 
are scarce, reads it in a sing-song voice and 
the matronly widow of the village still 
gathers round her a liand of gay companions 
lie fore whom she chants the verses full of 
devotion. Tin* fair listeuers forget their meals as 
they listen to the tale of Sfta’s sufferings. 
Childhood is ever ready to receive impressions 
and these an* indelible. The writer of the 
preseut lectures recollects how as a child t or 5 
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years old he used to listen to the poem recited hy 
his elder sister with a heart that sometimes 
beat quickly anxious for the safety of llilma, 
carried to the nether-world hy the stratagem of the 
wily Mahlrilvana. and at others with jubilant 
pride over tin* heroism of tin* monkey-god when 
first enterin'; the Asoka proves of l^aitkA. 
Similar experiences have been gone through hy 
thousands of the hoys of Denial homes. The 
night advanced hut we could not sleep and we 
vividlv recollect the impression made on us when 
such pessages were read : — 

“The live heroes fell. AtikAya lieheld it. 
With his how in hand lie entered the field. In 
his innermost heart he prayed ‘ Oh ItAniu, give 
me a place at your lotus teet; if this you will 
not do, because I am a son of Havana, there will 
be a stain, oh kindness* self, in thy fair name.” 1 

As we heard such passages the stately figure 
or the ltAksasa-hero with a large gilt bow, full 
of enthusiasm for meeting a heroic death in the 
field and yet full of devotion for One who stood in 
majestic wrath ready to slay him, passed like a 

' “ *tC5 *1W**t1 TO I 

STC3 states -atnct Wp5TO II 

wfir to to i 

tr cvr r.VH»ij|-awa n 
»TfR wf»I wwl Rl afro I 
srnti TO aro awe *fro n ” 

Krittivls*. 
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glorious vision before our eyes. The adversary 
in this world was the only refuge of the next. 
The majesty and grandeur of this fight impelled 
by duty on the one hand, and a desire to submit 
to resigned death on the other, opened a world of 
spiritual lieauty which still excites my imagina- 
tion Man lights with his God and yet longs 
for a death at Uis hands. Does not this occur 
every day in our lives V With the vile weapons 
of his passions he fights and desires evermore 
for deatli with tears of remorse. He trans- 
gresses the divine will, yet surrenders to it at 
the last moment and awaits the call of Death as 
his rewnrd. The infinite pathos of this struggle, 
the ever weak llesh that revolts ancl the never- 
ending appeal for mercy, — the consciousness 
that the human will cannot help until He, the 
Saviour, comes to the rescue of the erring child, 
is suggested by this war between llama and the 
lli&ksasa heroes. The eyes that were inflamed 
by passion suddenly betray a resigned tenderness, 
and the head that rose high with defiant pride 
suddenly liends low with humility. These ac- 
counts are full of moral suggestions which even 
in my childhood Hashed before my mind and at 7 
years of age, I had committed almost the whole 
of Krittivasa’s Ramftyaim to memory without 
any conscious effort. 

Rural Bengal is still full of this influence. 
Her only poets are Krittivasa and K&yld&sa and 
I believe that those two have elevated the morals 
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of our rustic people giving them an insight 
into deeper problems of life and into spiritual 
Ijeauty, making them not only a law-abiding, 
loyal and quiet people, hut wise without school- 
education and capable of scaling philosophical 
heights without the help of the learned. 

I shall here quote two passages from Kritti* 
vasa. The first one is headed 
“ Kama bewailing the loss of 
SitA.” This is not a paraphrase 
of YiUmlki’s text in ltengali. It is original it) 
many points. 


Jtiimu heirui liiif/ the Iohh of Situ. 

“ With the mighty how in hand, Rilma was 
on his way hack home. Here many inauspici- 
ous sights did meet his eyes. On his left a snake 
glided through the woody path and on his right 
a jackal yelled. 1 

“ ]s it possible that l^aksmana would leave 
SltA all alone in the house and come out at the 
RAksasa’s call r The night-ranger imitated my 
voice, it is true, hut will Laksmnim lie deceived 
by it r Will Providence heap sorrow on sorrow ? 
Already the burden given me by my step-mother 
is heavy enough for me.” 


1 YAltniki doe* not mention llieae iuautpictoo* light* dreaded by 
the Bengali vilUge-folk He only mention* a tremour in the lower 
lid of fUma'fl left ey “tramft HlUTl” »nd make* n mgne 

reference to totpe inaospiciona tight* in “ vqpRQ prfvnU^V M 
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“ ltiUna invoked the presiding deities of the 
hills and dales, and prayed to them saying, ( for 
to-day only do ye protect Sits from all harm ! ” 

“ ‘His forebodings, however, proved too true, 
for here did he see Ijaksmaiia appoaching him 
in hurried speed. Struck with dismay did he 
make this anxious query : 

“How is it, dear brother, that you have left 
our cottage-home leaving Sltil all alone ? I now 
see that a groat disaster awaits me. Sits has 
fallen a victim to the sinister device of the 
Raksasa whom 1 have just killed. She, my best 
treasure on earth, I left in your custody and 
safe did I feel, when coming out to pursue the 
stag. Where, oh custodian, is my dear treasure 
now ? Repeatedly did L give you warning but 
you heeded not what l said. My heart tells me 
that no more shall 1 see her in our pleasant 
cottage-hoine. She is like gold — like a jewel — 
like anything ever held dear hv a man. Un- 
guarded she has 1 h*ou left and surely seized by 
wicked hands. This Dandaka is a dreadful place 
haunted by ltak$asas and animals ferocious and 
wild. There is no knowing at whose hands has 
she fallen to-day. ’J he Kaksasas particularly are 
our enemies here and 1 apprehend some foul play. 
The It is is have always warned us about the 
R&ksasas who infest these fearful woods, and yet 
how strange that you did not mind the warning ! 
No fault of yours, it is all due to our bad luck. 
For, you are known for your great wisdom and I 
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have always thought you mon* prudent than 
myself. The stag with golden stripes that you 
saw was a IlAksaaa in disguise. It was not a 
stag hut Mftricha of whom you may have heard. 
There see with whnt a terrible mace in his left 
hand does he lie low struck hv mv sure arrows .’ 1 

• ft 

“ As lliima was telling his fears, the two 
brothers all in a hurry approached their 
cottage. And wlitn at the gate tliov arrived 
RAma cried out ‘ dear Siia, eome out.' The 
words were echoed in the wilderness, hut no 
response did come from the cottage. Exhausted 
and unnerved llama, with his how in hand, sat 
on the hare ground — like one lost to the outside 
world. A moment after he exclaimed : 

“ * How strange is it, where is Rita gone V My 
life will I destroy if Situ is not found out. She 
was in a lonely house and carried otT by some 
stranger’s hands. 'I’his has l>eon even as I told 
you liefore.’ 


1 Thr pathr>» nf thr <m (final in flu* Iiiwi 

• if to* i erft 9 t i 

nwproq *!\*m qfrwir. i 

• m q:*mrai if iWt i 

9t Brinfq qftupj » 

• m qmtrai it , 

•qft Hnnvnnl iinft qifiwni’q » 

S*. mftpn qiwt **nfn r 

an* not reproduced hpre Bn( thr Bcn^li poet put* altogether new 
things in the month of Rirnu, »nrh an would more Hfertirolr Aprwnl in 
Bengsli exte rn. 
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“ All through the woody bonks of the silvery 
(lodflvarl they searched — each spot — each shade of 
tree. Each bower and lonely path, the hermitages 
of Risis, the woody dales and the depths of the 
forests did they enter. .V hundred times did they 
each spot examine, corning hack to the same place 
again and again to remove some doubts that had 
arisen. But nowhere was she— the apple of her 
husband’s eyes— found. Tears choked Rama’s 
voice as be tried to address Laksmana. And at 
his sorrow even the birds that Hew in the sky 
and the animals that grazed below seemed to be 
moved by sympathy. For the birds suspended 
their high notes in the air and the dumb animals 
ceased to graze in the meadows and lawns. The 
Risis that dwelt in the neighbouring hermi* 
tages came to R&ma and olTered him advice, 
charging him to control his grief. But this 
bore no fruit. With a bewildered look did he 
exclaim ‘Oh my darling, where art thou ?’ His 
vacant gaze did he fix to the skv, and the next 
moment with hot tears sit on the l)are earth 
exhausted. 

“ Recovering from his lit he thus addressed 
his brother: 

“‘Where shall [ go and what shall I do, oh 
Laksmana? Who is there to give me tidings 
of her? Is|she playing a dodge with me, after 
all, in order to take me by a pleasant surprise, 
merely to see the fun of it ? If so, And her out 
now by all means, oh Lnksmana, for l am really 
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unable io supjiort my grief. It may lie that 

without waiting for my consent like a sylvan 

(leitv she lias mine to wamler in the woods -in 
• ^ 

company with .some Risi's wire. Is she wauder- 
ing about the (Jodtivarl lianks with her face like 
lotus* There is quite a forest of lotus plants 
there, herself, the fairest of them all. Or it may 
be that the toothless U-tksmi whose favourite 
abode is among lot uses, took a fancy for my 
beloved as she has a face like lotus, and there 
among the lotus-plants the goddess has hidden 
her. The demon llfihu 1 who burns with eternal 
thirst may have mistaken her for the moon and 
eaten her up as lie does the moon. ( )r has the 
goddess earth, whose daughter ‘ Situ is, seeing 
her fallen in deep distress — her husband disin- 
herited and worn out with grief, taken her back 
to herself r Though my kingdom have I lost, 
tin* presiding goddess of my royal house was with 
me. For a moment she did not forsake her 
husband’* side. < )h what a grief that I have 
lost that goddess unhecdingly in this wilderness! 
My step-mothers’ wishes are now fulfilled. For, 
this is surely the crudest cut of all. As the 
lightning hides itself in the bosom of the clouds. 


1 According to lh«* pupular notion, tin? demon Rihu itttn up th« digit* 
of the uioon which came* her to wane During the Luuar oclipws the 
is completely devoured 

1 81U in said to haw been n damrlit* r of the Earth whom IUj4 
Jauaka found in flu* H-M furrow n«< a HhM while. h> vm engaged in 
ploughing 
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in what depth of forest has Sita bidden herself 't 
She was like a golden creeper in my humble 
hut, gladdening all who saw her. Who is it 
that has cruelly uprooted her from that home ? 
Ye, Sun, ye Moon and ye myriads of Stars that 
dispel the world’s darkness by day and night, ye 
cannot remove the gloom of my heart — I see 
darkness all around as my light has gone away. 
Vacant is the world in my eyes now she is the life 
of my life and is what its jewel is to the snake . 1 * * 
I know thee, oh PanchavatT , 4 to lie a shrine. I 
lived here in tliat faith. Fit reward hast thou 
given me for my choice. You trees and creepers 
and hints and animals that dwell in this place, tell 
me who is it that has carried off my dear Sita ? ’ ” 
The next one is a purely Bengali tale, not 
copied from the original, carrying the dominant 
Bengali idea of fast, vigil and abstinence from 
all touch with women-kind, to a morbid excess. 
It relates that Laksmana had no sleep nor any 
meal for fourteen years ; nor did he look upon any 
woman’s face for that period. 
f«i !w»?OTtt?e». wo "^ or These were, according to 
the Bengali poet, the requisite 
conditions for one who would slay Indrajita, 

1 The popular belief in that there ii a Hpcciee of make* that carry 
jewela on their heads. It ia said that the snake lave down the JeWel 
on the iptHtod for making iu prey by the light that cornea from it. 

But if at that time any one take* puaaeaiou of it, the make dim of a 
broken heart. 

1 Maoohavat, waa a part of the Daydbika for cat where BAma and 

Lakftaapa had built their cottage. 
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RAvnga’s son — tlx* great lu*ro of U-vnka. RAtna 
himself, whose companion Lik smarm was in the 
forest, did not know tliat the latter had done all 
this wonderful feat. So when the sages told 
him of this, he asked 1/iksmana to produce all 
the fruits and sweet roots that lie had given him 
for his meal during those fourteen years. By a 
curious charm effected by the touch of the mighty 
hero, these were preserved : *»o Laksmnna was 
in no difficulty in prnduciu*; them before 
Rama who counted the number of fruits, etc. 
supplied, and found them short hy those of seven 
days. With this preliminary remark 1 shall here 
translate an extract from Kritthiis’s poem: 

“The sage Agasta s-vid ‘There was no hero in 
Lanka, none ill the world, who could he a match 
for Indrajita. One who did not sleep, nor ti-ok 
any meal, nor saw any woman's face for fourteen 
veal's, was alone capable of killing him.’ 

“Rama said, ‘This is absurd, oh sage, f have 
given Laksiuniia fruits to eat with my own hands 
every day, during the fourteen years. Slta wan 
with us for all this time. How could Lakfjmana 
avoid seeing her face ? I and Sita lived in a 
cottage, and there was another cottage close by 
reserved for Laksinaga. How is it possible that 
he did not sleep for fourteen years ?’ 

“ The sage said, * Better summon Lak^maga 
before the court and ask him.’ ” 

“ Laksmana was accordingly brought to the 
presence of Rama. Rama addressed him and said, 
23 
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' Swear by me, Laksmai.ia, that you will speak 
the whole truth. We three 
»woma d .! : if«co. ookot were in the forest for fourteen 
years, how was it that you 
<li(l not see Slta’s face P You brought fruits for 
all of us, how is it possible that you did not take 
any yourself ? A room was set apart for your 
rest, how was it that you did not sleep for four- 


teen years ?” 

“Laksmana said, ‘When the wicked ltavaija 
abducted Si til, we two weeping sought her 
in the forest. In the ltiswamukha hills we got 
some of her ornaments, you asked me in the 
presence of Sugrlva ‘Sec Laksmaga, if you 
recognise these to be the ornaments of Sits.’ I 
could not recognise her necklace or breast orna- 
ments, but I at once recognised the anklets that 
she wore on her feet ; for I had not seen her 
except in her beautiful feet.” 

“ Listen to me, oh lord, how I was without 
sleep for 14 years. You and 
tbuuL" 0 * 9lce[ '" 11 Sltii used to live in the 
cottage, 1 kept guard at the 
door-way with my bow in hand. On the first 
day sleep camo to my eyes and it seemed to 
overpower me. I was angry and with the 
string of my bow bound the goddess of sleep 
and then released her only when she agreed to 
the condition I laid upon her. I said “for four- 
. teen years Rftma will be in exile, you must not 
come to me for all this period. When he Will 
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be installed on the tlirone of Ayodhyft after four- 
teen years, and Sltft, the queen, will sit by his 
left side and I shall hold the roynl umbrella 
over their heads, then may you come to me.” 

“Dear with me awhile and I will proveitto you. 
On coming to Ayodhya when you and Sltil sat on 
the throne an-l 1 stood with the umhrolln spread 
over your head, suddenly it fell from my hand ; 
for sleep, trie* to her promise, hud come to my 
eyes then. [ was ashamed and 

llwf m- f«»al * . , 

smiled at my fault. This you 
marked. Hear again, oh lord, how I abstained 
from food for fourteen years. 1 used to bring 
fruits from the forest and you would divide 
them into three shares. Don’t you rememlier, 
oh lotus-eyed one, that each time you used to 
say, “accept these, oh Laksmana ? ” 

“ I kept them in the cottage, you never asked 
me to eat and I refrained from doing so. These 
fruits of fourteen years’ storing are preserved.” 

“ Rama asked Laksmana to produco them 
before the court. 

“ They were accordingly brought and R&ma 
asked Laksmana to count them. Lakgmaqa 
counted and satisfied Rama about all the days, 
except only seven. Rama said, * You have then, 
my beloved, eaten fruits on those seven days, 
Laksmana replied * Fruits were not at all 
gathered for these seveu days. J ust remember 
when you were in the hermitage of Yijwt* 
mitra, and the news of onr father’s death 
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was communicated to as ; no fruits were 
collected that day. The clay when Slta was 
abducted none of us cared to 
.Uy» CCOnnt ° f ieTD " gather fruits. This was also the 
case on the day when Indrajita 
hound us hy his magic noose, called the naya - 
paga. We had fainted and remained unconscious 
the whole day. Then remember the day when 
Indrajita cut off the head of the image that we 
had mistaken for the real STta, and wo were lost 
in grief at the sight ; no fruits could he plucked 
and gathered that day. The fifth day was that 
memorable one when we were taken captives 
into the nether world by Mali! Havana, ITanumana 
knows it ; we could have no food that day. 
Then there is the day, when Rfivana pierced 
my breast with his spear the Qtktigela and you 
were lost in grief, ft was I who used to gather 
fruits, your humble servant lay senseless in the 
Imttle field, who would gather fruits that day ? 
The seventh day was that one when Ravana was 
killed, and in high-spirited jubilant glee we forgot 
all about our monl, and no fruits were gathered.” 

After Krittivitsa’s remarkable recension of 
the Riimityann was composed, nearly a century 
and a halt passed before any one else attempted 
a similar task. The stories of the R&mayana 
were constantly added to by ancient traditions 
spreading among the rural folk chiefly through 
Dravidian sources and no less hy popular imagi- 
nativeness. The poem was sung everywhere and 
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now leaves were added to the old hook owing to 
new ideals being presented hv the progressive 
religious culture of the people. The songs were 
sung before large audienees consisting of the 
illiterate villagers for tbe most part. and the 
head singer or the jpwyew constantly aimed at 
amusing those people by humour. Knvichnndra, 
the poet, in the 10th century introduced the 
humorous speech of prince Angada in the 
court of Urtvana, a speech characterised by its 
pointedness, Hashes of poetry mid no less by its 
coarse wit, which, however appealed to the 
simple and illiterate villagers the most. New 
characters were introduced. Whether they were 
taken from ancient traditions, current in the 
eountrv or from forgotten Sanskritie works it 
cannot he ascertained. They might have been 
created by the. rural-folk propounding their new 
creeds or for presenting new situations from 
the old Kilmayanic legend. The characters 
of Taraiji Sen, Vlravahu and Mahl Havana wore, 
as has already been said. altogether new. Even 
TulsI Dais, who composed his Hamiiyana long 
after Krittivasa, did not include the first two, 
and though the last-named hero's exploits find a 

place in the poem, he is called 
jc y»n emi « .im«ion Havana there and not 

MahT Havana. The episode 
known as ‘K&lanemir Lanka Biita' (division of 
Lank& by Kslanemi) is a fresh addition and full 
of humorous beauty. Ealanemi, Havana's 
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uncle, was deputed to kill Han u man by a 
stratagem. Laksmana lay in a critical position, 
struck by Indrajita in the battle field, and 
llanuman was appointed to bring some medici- 
nal herbs known as an infallible cure for mortal 
wounds. Laksmapa would die if Hanuman 
could be obstructed in his way ; and if Laksmana 
died, llama was sure also to die or be paralysed 
by grief. So if Kalanemi succeeded in killing 
Hanuman, the city of Lanka would he safe 
from the enemy, and Kiivana promised Kalanemi 
half of his kingdom if the desired result could be 
achieved by him. Knlaneini’s stratagems failed 
t and he was killed by Hanuman, but before his 
tragic death, he had calculated his share of 
Havana’s dominions in the event of success much 
in the strain of the milk-maid of the KathS- 
sarit silgara or of Alnnaskar of the Mahomedan 
fable, llis soliloquey is humorous and liecomes 
more so being shown in contrast with his 
subsequent miserable end. He goes on thinking 
ifrithin himself : — 

“ I shall measure with a tape iny portion in 
the north, south and west, but I shall by all 
means avoid the east, for in the east there is 
the embankment on the sea coast. There fa 
certainly a risk of the emliankment breaking 
there. I shall allow Havana to retain as much 
portion in the east ns he may desire ” ; and so on. 

“ K&lnemi'? division of Lanka ” has passed 
into a common phrase in Bengali indicating the 
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foolishness of calculating the prize before it it 
actually obtained. The character of Kuku& is 
another addition in the Bengali lUmilyaoas. 
We And it in the Uamityaiio by Chundr&vat!. 
For five hundred years the stock of ltiimilyanic 
legends nre constantly on the increase and the 
villages of Bengal have so completely assimilated 
them that they tell it over and again in their 
own language with their own additions largely 
derived from their own life and environments. 
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(n) Ihijn .Madliiikantlia. 

(I>) Clmmli.unh’s |iM|»nlaiify amoiiftst t lie rural folk of Myim-nsin^. 
(') Her lift* disajipoinl m.'iit m love 
(//) Tin* Ntoi v of Keiianiina, tlio lolilier. 

(*■) CliniulrftvntrH tragic clout li. 

(/) Her HutnAyana. 

(•;) Thu inlliieiiee of the Jain IUinll\aya on the Uen^ali KAmayngiii'. 


(«) Dcija Mmlhukantha. 

Among tlio successors of Krittivasa wo find 
five most conspicuous. All of them lived in the 
10th century. ChandWivati. Dvija Madhu- 
knntha, Kaviclmmlra, Sasthivara and (iangiidnsa 
Sen. 

Of Dvija Madhukanthu we know very little. 
Stray portions of his Uainilyana have been found, 
and some of the MSS. are quite old. In the Library 
of the University there is one dated B. S. 1072 
(lGti-L A. D.) It is a portion of the Uttarakanda. 
The verses have a eharm of simplicity about 
them, and the j»oot pays his respect to the pioneer 
in the field— Krittivasa— in the colophon. The 
copy was made by Kandarpa £arma of the 
village Kasyakula-Barakuda in the Samanta- 
bhuin. Another MS. in which the names of 
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Modhukantha au« Haricharana both appear an 
authors iit the colophon is also in the University 
Library. It is about 2f»0 years old. There are 
several other MSS. of l)vija Madhukantha's 
Kanulyana that l know of, hut I Iwlieve one in 
the possession of the ('aleutta Sfthitva Pariaat 
is the oldest. 


(b) Cho ml r (trati x popularit;/ mu oil tin I the rural 
folk of Mi/niriixiinili . 

The most conspicuous of this illustrious 
group, the successors of Krittivilsa in the field 
of Vernacular Hamityfina, is perhaps Chandr&vatl, 
the poetess of Eastern Bengal. The romance of 
her love, her distinguished parentage, her purity 
of faith, her personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments and her sorrowful end all combine to 
create a great and almost pathetic interest in her 
career showing her as one of the most charming 
figures in our literary world. It is to be regret- 
ted that as yet no steps have been taken to 
rescue her works from oblivion by the S&hitya 
Parisat or any other learned body who profes- 
sedly avow to further the cause 
sh* u not known 0 f qJj vernacular litera- 

to acboUn. 

ture of Bengal. In fact, I am 
afraid, to most of you, if not to all present here, 
her name will sound new. Yet this ignorance 
of her poems among the learned people of the 
provinoe does not at all divest her of that glory 
M 
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which attaches to true merit or detract any 
portion from it. Throughout the rural villages 
of the whole Mymensingh district the boatman 
sings her songs, and they are on everybody’s 
lips on festive occasions. Her songs are sung 
especially during marriage-time ; the women, 
while carrying water in pitchers for bathing the 
bridegroom, sing them ; when the bridal dress 
is worn and the barber’s services are required 
as a part of the requisite rites of the marriage, 
Chandrilvatl’s songs must be sung by the women 
or there will be no joy. She lias songs specially 
suited to the occasion when the bridegroom 
plays dice with the bride. Her songs on 
ManasS Devi and her Rnmayuna are the favourite 
subjects in which the whole rural population 
of the district delights. Her songs of Manasft 
DCvl worthily supplement those of her father, 
Hie great poet Bansi Dasa whose name is 
well-known to the students of old Bengali 
literature. The conversion of the robber J£en& 
Rama, a subject she turned into a song, is 
full of lofty pathos which used to draw tears 
from the eyes of the village people. ‘Her songs 
have flooded the whole of the Eastern Mymen- 
singh’ says Babu Chandrakumar De, the writer 
of her short memoir. 

Chandrftvatl's father Ban^i D&sa was -born 

(•) Her life. * n a sma H village named Pat- 

wari in the subdivision of 
JEishorganj (Dist. Mymensingh). Btatfi Dftsa 
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as I have just said, is one of the most illustrious 
of those poets who have written on Manas* 
Devi. His poem wits finished in (^aka 1407 
(1575 A.D.). The popularity of this poem is 
not restricted to Mymcnsingh alone. It used to 
be sung and rend all over Bengal. The Bnttala- 
Presses of Calcutta have brought out several 
editions of Bnii<;i Dasa’s work. For specimens of 
the poetical composition of Bnn<;i 1 l>cg you to 
refer to my Typical Selections from old Bengali 
Literature published by the University of 
Calcutta pp. 20* -2 tit. Hanoi Dam had already 
passed his youth when he finished his great work, 
for we find his daughter co-operating with him 
in his composition. 

Chandrilvatl was Hanoi’s only daughter. 
She was not only a genius hut a reputed beauty. 
She gives the following autobiographical notice 
in her Rftmaynnn : 

“The river Kuleifwarl (lit, the queen of 
flowers) flows in her dashing course ; there on 
her bank lived Jadavananda, a Brahmin of the 
Bhattacharya family. His wife’s name was 
Anjan*. The pair lived in a straw-roofed hut 
supported by bamboo posts. He was a worshipper 
of Manas* Devi ; hence LaksmI (the goddess of 
wealth) left him in auger. 

“By the grace of Manas* Devi a son was 
bom to the pair, and that son is no other than 
Ban$I D*sa whose fame as a poet and a singer 
of the glories of the Manas* Devi is spread all 
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over the world. But inspite of his fame he is 
so poor that there is no straw on his roof nor 
rice in his store. When the flood comes it 
washes the hut away. My father sings songs 
on Manasa Devi, and the rice and cowries that 
he earns thereby, he brings to the house. As 
an addition to his worry and misfortunes the 
wretohed Chandravatt was born in his house. 
He worships the goddess Manasil Devi with 
warm and sincere devotion, and by her grace 
earns a small portion of rice and cowries. The 
goddess appeared to him in a dream and 
advised him to compose songs in her honour, 
promising that this would remove his poverty. 

“Here do 1 bow to my mother Sulochanu 
and to my father Dvija Banyi who has educated 
me in the P&uranic literature. I bow to the 
goddess Manasfl, Devi whose mercy • feel in my 
heart assuaging all my pain. I again bow to 
my mother for it is owing to her that my eyes 
have seen the world. Before I commence my 
song I bow to the great god £iva and his consort 
PftrvatT and I bend low paying my obeisance to 
the river Fuleywarl that has from childhood 
up quenched my thirst. • • * * 

I sing this song by the order of my father.” 1 

' “ «fT*lCTTT5 fCWVff «tft Vff I 
TOf« eorc <s«ti n 

stfsttr TO*! 11 wastt I 

*TTTO TO fWV t 
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Chandrftvatl must hare been about 2ft years 
old to be able to co-operate with her father In 
producing the masterpiece on Manasft Devi, which 
as 1 hare already said was completed In the 
year 1575. The poem was no doubt begun a few 
years earlier. Considering the voluminous sice 
of the work we take it that the poem on Manaall 


s8 sattn an saan ■ 
c*t*t eft cs9 cc? sift sn ii 
ft* ns £i*i saaii ns i 
etata sftn ftft ftsrte aiaitl ii 

StI St* SIS 5T* 51t* aft ftft | 

wins csfwii at? %fi»*ti ntft n 
fpita aifm ftrsl <^?ta aats i 
51* eft nil nta wrft csa scs n 
n?tr! sfti eiai efts *rft?t i 
eii sti *m £*«n sal wet Mt u 
asft sasi as *tf* effort i 
6ta eft ft| ata saati ns i 
sftte sifts s:a ftai $atsa i 
etata atftrs at* fftat wrtss i 
fcaib^l ate: sfw ft*st% faei i 
its *ttf eftitfi nstws * si u 
aaal elites if** eft n c*1? i 
sift? starts ft* a* s:s w i 
srtw fits cats cwi&l asari i 
stiti imi csft *s* atari « 
fas fan sfw aft fcatft *nft i 
iti eta fwlfi *ft faisft : 

* * * » * 

ftft ace stats eft aetai an i 
faeti wresta 5«i nans an if 
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Devi was begun in 1670 A. D. and if Chandra, 
rati was 25 years old at the time, the date of 
her birth would be 1545 A.D. 

She has pleasantly told us some beautiful 
anecdotes of her own life and some that referred 
to her father. One of the latter is the charming 
story of Kenii llama, a robber afterwards 
changed to a devotee and singer of the ManasSr 
cult. In this poem Olmndra vat I incidentally 
gives us a glimpse of the political condition of 
the country 

'“The people in fear of plunder keep their 
wealtli buried under the earth. The decoits use 
nooses to strangle people to death and forcibly 
take away all they possess. The decoits are the 
true masters of the country, and no one believes 
in the Emperor’s power. The Kazl’s rule has 
ruined the people In great fear many of 
them have deserted their village-homes. Says 
Chandrftvatl, “the property and lives of people 
are at. stake.” 

Hut the fertile district of Mymensingh 
yielded large crops and “the straggling herds of 
buffalos and oxen in the meadows and cowsheds 
exceed all calculations.” 

1 flW C*11* 1 

spvt'S went *t»i nmtv Jfl i 
fcwr* m vtfas •rpIPt I 
ftrs *fttvt JtCT ftr? C*TT*T»H I 
•rest «nw tot Barest i 
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When the fate of tin* country whs such, 
Bao<;I DAsawith his party «ns one day travelling 
through a wild tract ot jungly 

Kent (Unit, —Mw* i»l> l.llld W Ill'll they confronted H 
her ‘ hand of rolilirrs headed by 

Kenft Hama, whose very name (‘hilled tin* life- 
blood of the innocent rustic lolk I'or, ot the 
robbers who infested the country at tin* time, 
none was more dreaded than he KenA ItAma 
demanded of Hanct Dasa and his party all that 
they had. “ Nothinir lune we to offer you ” they 
said and submitted themselves to the s(*rutinv of 
the robbers. Disappointed at not getting any- 
thing from them, Kcua Hama said “ No matter, 
we will kill you. for. killing is our profession." 
Haijyi Dilsa said. “ I am a Brahmin.” Keml lUina 
did not attach any importance to this statement, 
but carelessly asked his name. On being told 
that he was Bai.u;l Dasa the roblwr chief 
expressed his wonder “ Are you that man the 
pathos of whose songs is said to melt even a 
stone.” “ But even if it were possible to melt 
a stone it is not easy to melt a stony heart” 
was the retort of the celebrated poet and singer. 
Kenft Kama felt that the remark was aimed at 
him. There was some further conversation 
between the poet and the robber. The latter, 
however, seemed inexorable and expressed his 
determination to kill every one of the party. 
Ban$I said, “ If you are really bent on killing 
me, do so ; but permit me oocc for the last time 
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to sing the glory of Manasa Devi before I 
rife .” Permission was granted and the party 
ooramenced the song. The sorrows of Behula, 
sung by the poet with the melody enhanced by 
the joint voice of the chorus, and pathos, 
heightened by the resigned faith of the poet in 
that critical situation, sounded in the solitude of 
that jungly land, like a strain that came down 
from heaven. 

“ It appeared ” writes Chandrftvatl “ that the 
very sky was the canopy and as though the birds 
that flew above and the cattle that grazed below 
silently listened to the music. Kenft Rftma 
placed his sword by him and sAt there in mute 
wonder. The birds that were flying came down 
to the nearest tree and sat on its boughs ; for it 
was Baftpl, the son of An jana, who was singing 
the song of Manasa Devi.”' 

The meadow in which the encounter with 
the robber took place exists up to this day and is 
called Jali& Haor. It is an area of about 20 miles 
covered with reeds.- 

The song continued till the highest pitch 
of pathos was reached. The singer described the 

« "wtwH ttwtn oct i 

CWStWH ’jfn* 1 VTT5* «tt«1 ft fit # 

fcr? stctc® i 

wi pgpire ntv west* n” 

* "wtfovi rr«w ets i 

fwCTtww *w ffe jamrvw i> 
iftta® fooi vr cwotoar r 
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w idowhood of Kehulft, and her determination 
to carry her husband's dead-body through the 
waters of the (iangurn. She would go all alone 
in order to propitiate the goddess by fast and vigil, 
so that her husband might be restored to life. 
Writes Chandra vat I, 

“ Hauet sang of Kehulil becoming a widow. 

Kena llama’s eyes overflowed with tears; but 

when my father described her sufferings on the 

rafter that carried her over the waters, Keni\ 

Kama threw bis sword away and cried aloud.” 1 

The next stage in the coversion of this robber 

mnv be easilv conceived, lie offered all his 
» • 

wealth to the poet, and wanted to learn the songs, 
for the rohlier was gifted with a soul-stirring 
charming \oice. Kauri rejected the offer of 
money for it was stained by blood ; but feeling 
that Kena Kama was truly rejMmtant, took care 
of him and admitted him as one of his party. 
So fully was Kena Kama trained in the songs of 
Mnnasa Devi that from shortly after this tiino he 
earned a pittance himself for his master’s family 
by his songs while Kanei retin*d. Writes 
Chandra “ So were the songs of Manastt Devi 
popularised in the country. Kven stone melted 
and tears flowed on all sides when Kena Rfima 
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sang. This very leaves of trees drooped low, as 
it were, in admiration. This the daughter of 
Bang! Dasa sings in the Payar metre.” 

This was the poetic and spiritual environ- 
ment in the midst of which Chandriivati had 
her early training. She was a beautiful girl and 

Clmn'ln'mil i'h .hs- 1,1,5 f{1 111(5 ° 1 ' ll(5r tal(51lt « ^ 

appoint iM.-ni in i..w- spread far and near. Even as 
a child “ she lisped in numbers for the numbers 
came.” Ham;! Dfisu, her father, received many 
proposals for her marriage from suitable parties. 
But Cliaudravatl had set her heart on a gifted 
young man named .layachandra with whom she 
used to read in the village- Pat heala when very 
young, .layachandra himself was endowed with 
poetic powers and they used to interchange verses 
or their own composition which showed their 
clea\ erness in rhyming. In the Padmapuruna by’ 
Banei Diisa, we find verses written by both. Bangl 
Dasa encouraged these romantic sentiments and 
Chandra and Jaiachandra were betrothed. 

But this is the curse on true love that it is 
scarcely requited. One of our poets has sung that 
if a true lover would have a return of love in 
this world, the happiness of it would be like the 
achievement of impossible things ; it would be 
like the sandal tree liearing (lowers or sugar-cane 
bearing fruits, .laychandra proved tickle and 
untrustworthy. While still outwardly profess- 
ing his feelings for Chandra, he had been paying 
attention to a Mahomedan girl, and the exotic 
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charm of this low proved so powerful that a 

few ilavs liefore tin* dav lived for w I'ddin^, he 
• • 

turned a Malioninlan ami married the Mnho- 
medan uirl. So wtic the prospects of wedded 
life and its happiness* pictured li\ the lovely 
poetess blasted fur ever. Slur took tin* vow of 
life-loin; maidenhood and her father erected a 
temple 4*1 on the hunks of tin* Kuleewnrf. ill 

which Chandra spent most of her time enipiljed 
in devotional services to the ureal liod. Here 
also did she bruin to \\ r i 1 «• the Kamayana which 
trained an extraordinary popularity within a 
short time Her own sorrows. disap|Hiinted 
feelimrs and her resigned de\otion heeame a 
living fountain of pathos in the description of her 
Situ, and people read this Kainayana with tears 
in their eves. 

Years of austere hardship, of uuilinching 
devotion to the great (jod, 

Hit ili'Atli • * * *ii 

quieted her mind to some 
extent, but a eh ain't* which was sadder still, 
came over the spirit of her unfortunate career. 
Jayachandru hecanu* repentant and wrote her a 
letter begging pardon and requesting an inter- 
view. She shewed the letter to her father who 
advised her to give a polite reply, but refusing 
permission to see her. She accordingly wrote 
him a letter in which she could ill disguise her 
long pent-up feelings but it was written with a 
great control over her mind and was full of 
sound spiritual advice. Jayachandra maddened by 
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remorse and ardent desire to see Ohandrfi came 
to the village P&twari — the scene of his child* 
hood and of his romantic love, and though 
permission was not granted, came to the temple 
of t^iva where Chandra was. lie, however, 
found it shut from within and the frenzied lover 
dared not ask her to open it for him. The 
beautiful rnalatl flowers — the xandhi/a malntl 
that bloomed in the evening grew abundantly in 
the courtyard of the temple. With the purple 
juice of the flower Jayachandra wrote some 
verses on the temple door and then turned to 
the river Vuleywarl where he drowned himself 
in disappointment. The temple stands there 
up to now. 

After this catastrophe Chandra liad not 
the heart to compose any poetry. So her 
Rilmftyana remains unfinished. She had brought 
it down to the episode of Slta’s exile and there 
it ends. A short time after Chandra herself 
passed away from this earth. No disease troubled 
her except that of the mind ; she was in the 
temple absorbed in the contemplation of £iva, 
her last refuge in distress, when suddenly did 
her breath stop and people knew not if it was a 
trance or death till all signs of life gradually 
faded away. Thus the tender-hearted lovely 
poetess fell a victim to the infalliblo arrows of 
the god with a flowery bow. 

In the Romay&oa of Chandrftvatl, a new 
ohsracter, that of Kukuft, has been introduced. 
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She in a daughter of Kaikeyi and it is said she 
received her training from thpt 

Hit IMinSymim. . 

wily and wicked maid-servant 
Mantliaril who was (lie fountain-head of all 
mischief and whoso sinister purpose hail brought 
ruin upon AyodhyiV Kukuil is represented aa a 
second [ago. We shall here quote a passage 
from the episode of SHa’s exile, ltitmahad just 
heard the scandal that was then the topic of the 
Ayodhya people. How could he accept Sftlk aa 
his queen, after she had boon taken by force and 
mado to stay at the harem of laiukit for days and 
mouths? Kama was sad at heart at the report 
of this scandal and meditated what ho should do 
to keep the pure fame of the throne of AyodhyA 
from stain, convinced though he was of the perfect 
innocence of his queen. Meantime the follow- 
ing incident took place in the apartment of 
the queen herself. 1 

cntati c*l fafldt i 
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“ On a golden couch upon which was spread 
a bed of flowers was Sita in her private chamber. 
The sweet-scented lotuses smiled on all sides 
and golden cups shone with water of the Sarayti. 
On the plates lay a variety of fruits and the 
maids were in attendance there to serve the 
least wishes of their doer queen. A story-teller 
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— a maid who lind a ran* i^ift in that respect — 

was near her, amusing her by reciting a romantic 

fable, when Kukua, the queen's sister-in-law, 

paid her a \ isit. Kukua said 1 

listen to me, queen, will urn tell me how 

you spent your time in Havana’s house? We 

never saw the Haksksa chief. We have heard it 

said he had ten heads and twentx arms. Will you 

draw a picture of the king of ljiuka and satisfy 

mv curiositv ? * 

» • 

“ Situ was quite unnerved at this request. The 
maids fanned her and sprinkled eool water on 
her face, and said to Kukua . 4 Do not, oh noble 
lady, make this improper request ; it is the 
king’s order upon us to see that nothing of a 
painful nature is spoken to her. specially as she 
is rncirntr.' 

“Hut the sister-in-lau was persistent and 
would not be dissuaded, and Srtfi said : * I never 
had a clear sight of him. How can 1 draw a 
picture? ’ Hut though the queen tried to avoid, 
Kukua still persisted in her request, and with 
a smiling face again and again made entreaties. 
Situ said : ‘ I saw only the shadow of the king 
of LaukA on the sea when he carried me over it. 
There I remember to have seen his 20 arms and 
10 heads.’ Kukua now laid hersalf on the 
couch beside Situ, and again and again requested 
her to draw a sketch of Havana as she had seen 
him. So the queen could not avoid her and 
drew a picture of Havana on the fan. After 
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this she felt tired and closed her eyes in sleep. 
KukuS placed the fan with Havana’s portrait 
painted therein on the breast of Sita. Then 
she went to the king and said : ‘ Dear cousin, you 
love Sita better than your own self. .7 ust come 
and behold your loyal queen. She cannot for- 
get Rftvana. She has drawn bis portrait on her 
fan and placed it on her breast and shut her eyes 
to contemplate him more vividly in her mind.’ 
Just then the spy Durraukha had brought a 
report of the scandal, and the king’s mind was 
in an excited condition. Led by Kukua he 
entered the chamber of the queen and found 
that actually Rimma's picture drawn by her lay 
touching her bosom as she gently slept.” 

Shakespeare conceived the character of 7ago 
in lGIiA.D. and ChandravatT of Kukuit in 1573. 
Iagos there are in all societies and I do not mean 
to say that Kukuit, though she approaches the 
English poet’s character in some respect, was a 
perfect knave like the one who caused Othello’s 
ruin. The passage that I have quoted is a typical 
one.' It only proves the existence of a popular 
notion in India that there should be some little 
flaw — the basis upon which the devil could work. 
Desdeiuona’s persistent entreaties in behalf of 
Cassio, though her hualiaud showed a growing 
violence of temper, were exaggerated by the 
immortal 1)ard of Avon only for the sake of 
arousing Othello’s jealousy to the highest pitch. 
Acoarding to the Indian opinion of later times 
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a fault, though it may uot bo a true one, is often 
introduced in an ideal character for defending 
the justice of divine dispensation, such attempt 
in many cases being extremely puerile. It is 
the same spirit which led to the creating of the 
fable as to how the woes of (^rlvatsa and ChintA 
were brought aliout. Slta must do something, 
however innocent and pur*? she might, bo, which 
would give some real cause of doubt. She must 
be made to draw a picture of Havana on the fan 
and it must ho placed on her !>osom in order to 
give her husband a cause of jealousy. I shall 
presently show th if t hr s/iirtf of atoriea I ike f heac 
was imbibed from the .lain aoarcea and the .Inins 
had no conception of the ideal virtues of the 
king llama. These stories undoubtedly lower the 
great king of the Sanskrit epic, vho sacrificed 
his whole happiness, knowing Slta to l»e perfectly 
blameless, for the sake of giving satisfaction 
to his people ; ami this he could do by no 
other means. Thu morbid idea of chastity 
prevalent in the age attributes to Sftii a false 
innocence that she never saw Ibivapa. This takes 
away the force of the high character of SltA 
described by Valmlki, reducing the great heroine 
to a moral sickling, afraid of encountering the 
sight of a man as if it were contagious. 

Thirdly, there is evidently that spirit of 
exaggeration which we find so much at work in 
the supplementary chapters added to V&lmlki’s 
original. All evil must proceed from Kaikeyl, her 
M 
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own evil character is not enough ; vices should 
produce a brood and be exaggerated. It was not 
considered enough merely to follow the foot- 
steps of Valmlki, the later poets imagined 
situations far beyond what had been created by 
the Epic-master with a view to excel him on his 
own lines. It is this spirit which made them send 
Sltaand Lakstuana to exile in the Uttara Kanda, 
a story latterly engrafted on the original epic. 
Because llama had given up his kingdom once to 
prove that he was a loyal son, he should be made 
capable of undergoing similar sacrifices to prove 
that he was an ideal monarch, true to his people 
and to the Brahmanic traditions. The spirit of 
Valmlki was exaggerated throughout the Uttara 
Kanda, and Kukua was a fresh growth, though 
a morbid one, yet in concord with the above 
spirit.. The jealousy, attributed to Rama, 
does not find a place in the Sanskrit Uttara 
Kanda. When the ccremonv of the horse-sacrifice, 
that llama performed after Slta’s exile, required 
him to sit near the sacificial altar with his queen, 
people lielieved that he would marry again. For, 
in the royal race of the Iksfvkus almost all the 
kings had each a number of wives. But Riima 
placed a golden image of Slta beside him to fulfil 
the condition of the religious rite to the letter, a 
silent but unmistakable vindication of his 
faith in Slta’s innocence though he was forced to 
send her to exile as he could not prove his own 
conviction to others. This is not at all like the 
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divorce of .Josephine, whom Napolcan knew to bo 
pure, brought about by a weak political motive 
leading him to marry again. Hut here the hunlwind 
and wife were both loval to each other and the 
sorrows of separation wen* borne by each to the 
same extent. The pathos of this situation has 
suffered by the depicting of Hama as a jealous 
husband in the Bengali works. 1 have said that 
the passage quoted is a typical one showing the 
trend of Bengali thought. It is not meant to 
illustrate the poetical merits of (')inndruvatl. 
Her style is simple and unassuming, anti her poems 
full of the beauties of the rural lift*. Slit* had a 
ready command o\er pathetic expressions and her 
verses bring forth tears from rentiers, socially 
when she describes the lots n| suffering women 
as in the cases of Sita and Heliula. 

I write at some length of this poetess, because 
she is unknown to the educated Bengalis, anti as 
no mention of her has been made either in my 
History of Bengali Language anil Literature or 
in the Banga-Yasa-O-Sahitya. Slit; was unknown 
to mo when I compiled tin* Typical Selections in 
191 l. So I could not give any extracts from her 
poems in that hook. Her poems are as abundant 
as are the field-flowers in the meadows of the 
Mymensingh District. Besides many poems 
meant to be sung on bridal occasions, she is the 
writer of several stray poems on Manana Devi, — 
the ballad of Ken&ram tho robber, — K&zir 
Bich&ra(the judgment of Kazi), — Badsftr (^asana 
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(the rule of the Mahomedan Emperor), — the 
])ewan Badha (the murder of the minister) and 
other poems. Her Ramayana is certainly the 
largest of all her poems. It is a pity that no 
attempt has yet been made to recover these 
excellent poems which still enjoy an extensive 
popularity among the rural folk of Eastern 
Bengal. Chandra’s Ramayana is a work free from 
Sanskritic dependence and is fullof homely beauty, 
written in an unadorned and flowing style which 
marks it out as an achievement of unique merit. 
This remains unpublished up to now. I beg to 
recommend that the Sahilva Parisat or some other 
body interested in the cause of the vernacular 
literature should at once undertake to publish 
Chandrilvati’s poems. Iler biographer Babu 
Clandrakumar De writes of this Ramayana, “ On 
the day of the Sun-worship, the woinen-folk of 
Kastcrn Mymensingh sing the Rtimayana by 
Chandravati from sun-rise to sun-set". 1 

We have observed that the jealousy of R&ma 
aroused by Slta’s drawing a 
Tho influence of tho picture of R&vaua, as told in 
Bengali |Kio.n8. popular legends of Bengal, is a 

deviation from Villmlki’s epic. 
Not only Chandriivatl, hut many other Bengali 
writers have described this episode. Krittiv&sa 
made Sltft draw the sketch on the floor of her 
room upon which she slept. In that poem she 
drew the picture, not induced by Kukuft, but 

1 Tho Sonroro, No. V, Folgun 13SO B. & P. 160 
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by some other female associates of her, who 
persuaded her to do so not out of any sinister 
motive, but from a mere curiosity. From tho 
manner in which this legend has been described, 
it appears that this or a similar story wnsnlrendy 
current in Bengal, and the poets drew from a 
common source. This has not at all elevated the 
character of Kama or of Slhl, hut has rather 
demeaned both, by making the hero, whoso 
sincere love for his consort unblemished by dis- 
trust forms one of the great features of his manly 
character in the Sanskrit epic, yield to 
petty freaks of jealousy, worthy of a brothel, 
and hy taking away all grandeur and grace 
from tin* character of Sita, who is reduced 
to a weakling afraid of uttering Havana’s name 
and yet foolishly led hy persuasion to draw a 
picture of him. 

AVc shall presently see that these stories 
were not invented hy the Bengali poets hut 
were incorporated in their works simply 
because these had already such a widespread 
celebrity in the country that it would have been 
a positive omission in the eyes of the people if 
the vernacular poets had left them out from 
their accounts of the K&mAyanic legend. 

We have noticed in a previous lecture 
that in the Jain Kftm&yana hy liemchandra 
Acli&rya R&vnna and the monkeys are the most 
prominent figures. It is with their account 
that the poems open. The account of R&ksasa 
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and ape-dynasties alone occupy 140 pages and 
up to Ravana-Badha there are only 300 pages 
in all. The latter 160 pages are occupied with 
the story of Kama interspersed with that of the 
monkeys and Raksasas, somewhat on the lin es 
of Valmrki; for in the 12th century when 
Hemchandra Acharyya wrote the Ram&yana, 
Valmlki’s epic was known throughout the Indian 
Peninsula. In the short account given of Rama 
hy the Jain poet we are struck with the poet’s 
elevated notion of Havana and the monkeys on 
the one hand and with his poor conception of 
Rftma and of his brothers on the other, quite 
unlike the cherished traditions of the people, now 
prevalent in this country and derived chiefly 
from Valmlki’s epic. This suggests, as we have 
already stated, that in the south Havana’s 
character had aroused popular admiration and 
not of llama — that the former was the main 
hero there and the latter’s story was probably 
an engraftment and added supplement in which 
the introduction of Riima in a half-hearted and 
apologetic tone only showed that the poet was 
not at all inspired hy him. 

Now to return to the subject of R&ma’s 
jealousy. We find it first in the Jain Ramftyana. 
It is well known that Bengal was at one time 
a great centre of Jain activities. Twenty-three 
out of the twenty-four Tirthankaras of the Jains 
had attained Siddhi in Saraetfekhara — the Paresh 
nath Hills, in the District of Hazaribagh in 
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Bengal. And some of the Tirthankaras such a* 
Srlranganatb, and Vasupujva were born in 
Bengal. The greatest of the Tirthankaras 
Mahftvlm spent a number of years preaohing bis 
faith in the llTula Desha (Western Bengal). 

That Jainism onee held its sway in this 
country has been proved by the statues of the 
Tirthankaras recently discovered in Hikrampur 
and other parts of Bengal. The legend of the 
Rnmiiyann as describ'd by the Jain poets must 
have at one time been current in this provinoe. 
Hence it is that some of the additions which we 
find in the Bengali Hatnayanas contain matter 
popularised here hv the Jainas. These have 
become inseparable from the popular conception 
of the Ramayanic legend. But it will be seen 
that while incorporating some materials of the 
Jain version, the Bengali poets were not wholly 
swayed by them but exercised a certain discre- 
tion which saved the great heroes from l>eing 
absolutely degenerated as we find in the Jain 
story. 

In the Jain llamayaqa wo rc;ul of a love— 
between Laksmaija and princess VanamAlA— a 
daughter of king Mahldliara by his queen 
Indr&nl. Mahldhara was the king of Bijayapur. 
This love-affair is said to have occurred during 
the tim« of exile. Naturally the strictly ascetic 
char acter of Lak$mapa has suffered in this 
episode. But there are yet greater surprises 
in store. Returning to Ayodhyft from exile 
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Laksmaija takes eight wives and Kama three in 
addition, of course, to Slta. “ Not only these,” 
writes the Jain poet, “ but there were 1600 
ladies in the harem.” This seems to he as it 
were out of vengeance for the austere lives led 
in the Dandaka forests. Laksmana’s eight 
queens were Vijalya, Rupavatl, VanarafilS, 
Kalyunamuliku, Ratnamalikii, Gltapadma, Bhaya- 
vatl and Manorama. Rama’s four queens were 
Slta, Prahhavatl, ltatinihha and (^rid&ma. The 
last-named three queens conspired against Slta 
out of jealousy for Rama’s greater attention to 
her and persuaded her to draw a picture of 
Havana in this way : “ Draw a sketch of Havana 
and show us what sort of appearance he had.” 
Sita said, ** T did not see his whole body, I only 
saw his feet ; how can I draw his picture ? ” 
“ Draw his feet only, our curiosity will be satis- 
tied,” they said. Upon which Sita out of the innate 
sincerity of her nature painted the feet of 
Rtlvai.ia. Rama came there and they told him 
in private, “ Your dear Sfta’s mind is still fixed 
on the feet of Havana. Just look at the picture 
of Rftvana’s feet drawn by Sft&’s own hand ; 
oh king, know that Slta still worships him as 
the lord of her heart.” The co-wives then 
circulated scandal about Sita by means of their 
maidservants and this reached R&ma's ears and 
poisoned his mind. 

We have stated that in the celebrated 
Sanskrit epic Rama hod a golden statue of Sit& 
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made and aat by its side to perform the horse- 
sacrifice ceremony proving to his subjeots the 
great confidence and faith which he had in his 
wife, though he had sent her away to exile. 
About Rama, Kaikeyl had once said " Rftma 
does not look at the face of any other 
woman besides his wife’*.” 1 This Rftma in the 
Jain version is victimised by the intrigue 
of a number of queens ! The Bengali poets 
could not bear the idea of Kama’s having any 
other queen than Slta though they inserted the 
story of Rama’s suspicion in their poems, as it 
was no doubt attached to the popular legend of 
their times. KrittivOsa says that it was Kama’s 
brothers’ wives who had in a careless moment 
heedlessly requested Sltft to draw a sketch of 
Rftvana and < handravatl introduces the charac- 
ter, altogether new to us, of Kukuft said to be 
a daughter of Kaikeyl, who trained in villainy by 
the wicked Mantharft, plays the part of Tago in 
creating jealousy in Rftma. But these poets 
could by no means bear the idea of Rftma 
being represented as a demoralised oriental 
monarch led to eternal follies by the intrigue 
of sixteen hundred mistresses of the harem. 

Krittivftsa shows the high character of Rftma, 
and his intense devotion to Sltft in the follow- 
ing incident. This relates to the occurrences 
after R&vapa’s fall in the battle and Bibhlfapa’s 
installation on the throne of Laftlcft. 

* AjodbjS Ch. It rant 49. 

27 
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Bhibhifnnii roproveri. 


“ The monkeys stood around and the King 
Bihhlsaiia with joint hands approached Rama 
and addressed him thus : 

‘ Oh lord, for long years hast thou suffered 
from fast, vigil and hardships. I wish that 
the beautiful damsels of Lanka be thy atten- 
dants and minister to your comfort. A thousand 
fair ones have I in my harem. They will 
bring sweet scented kaaturi and 
sandal perfumes and anoint 
your lovely body, now covered with dust of the 
forest-path. These women will serve you and 
feel extremely happy if they are permitted 
to do so. ’ llama said in reply * People know 
you, Oh lord of Raksasas, to l>e a virtuous 
soul ; but in your heart of heart you seem to 
cherish a sexual lust. For myself I care not 
to look at the face of any other woman than 
Slta’s. I not only avoid their touch hut would 
not so much as have a sight of them. If you 
bring a million of fairies from heaven, my Slta 
is by far fairer to me than all of them. 

“ I also beg to remind you that though born 
of royal blood, Bharata my younger brother 
is unhappy ; he wears the mg of an ascetic and 
lives in great sorrow owing to my exile. It is for 
the sake of my exiled life that 
he has courted all these austeri- 
ties. When I shall once more 
embrace my dear brother, it will then be my time 


Bharata in groat 
•orrow 
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to scent my body with sandal and other 
perfumes. ’ 

I cannot say if according to the stern 
European point of view the above passage should 
not be condemned as wanting in deeenoy ; but 
if the rural poet has not followed a strictly 
puritan standard in the address of Bibhlsaiia to 
llama, there is certain! v that elevated notion of 
sexual love apparent on the face of the passage. 

I surmise that from sources like that of the 
Jain liamaynitu some of the Bengali poets have 
introduced episodes describing 
miikinf' , . ,m " K '* lov, “ the love-making of Lnktjimaiia, 
a point for which there is 
apparently no clue in the Sanskrit epic. One 
such will lie found in a work called Laksmaijer 
Digvijaya by the poet Bhalianicharana, written 
early in the 18 th century. Hero Laksmana is 
represented as deputed by Rama for conquering 
the three worlds, but happens to meet Chandra- 
kalii, a daughter of Indra, bathing in a tank near 
a lonely hermitage. As he sees the damsel, he 
becomes at once enamoured of her and throwing 
his bow on the ground delivers a speech worthy 
of an eighteenth century dilettante, to his friends 
among whom the chief was the Ape-god Hanu- 
mana. His effeminate prattles remind us of the 
Jain hero rather than the stoic personification 
of brotherly love that Laksmana is in the great 
Sanskrit epic. He tells HanumSn, as the hero 
of Bharat Chandra might do to the flower 
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woman Hlrft “ Adieu to fight for ever ; return 
to Ayodhya, my good friends. Here I shall 
take the ascetic’s vow and henceforth wander 
in foreign lands — a disappointed man. Tender 
my respects to the feet of Rama and Sltft, and 
tell them that Laksmaga has taken the vow of 
an ascetic. Hear me, Ahgada, and all ye that are 
present here, go to Kiskindhya back and to your 
respective homes after interviewing B&ma, ” 
saying so he throw his bow on the ground. 

And all this gibberish, simply because he saw 
the fair damsel ChandrakalS only once while 
she was bathing ! 



CHAPTER XI. 


(а) RAmtyant by Kavichandra. 

(б) KAmayaQa by Sa?tliivara nn<l Uaf»|(A l)flsa. 

(c) RAmayana by llimamoliana Ba-MlyopAdhylya — influence of 
VaisQavism on bis work and his indebtedness to the AdvQU 
RAmAyatp. 

(d) RAmalilA hy IlAmAnaiidn who sulismlM's himself as the liuddha. 

(e) RAtnsyans by Jn^st KsmA. 

(/) Mahl RAvaner FAla. 


(a) The Rama yarn by Kaoichandra 

Chandriivatl’s command over tender expres- 
sions particularly over those which create pathos 
is only matched hy the power of Kavichandra 
in delineating homely and humorous situations 
lit up with frequent flashes of true poetry. 
The name of Kavichandra was probably (Jail- 
kara. In the colophon attached to an episode of 
the R&mftya^a written by Kavichandra we find 
that his grandfather was one Qovinda, a Kulln 
Brahmin of Bandvopfidhy&ya 

The difficulty of * * * * 

getting > hi.toricai family. They were the residents 
ch»toKavichudn. ^ 8figardia. The 

poet’s father was Bijayrftma Bandyo ; they were 
five brothers in all and the poet’s immediate elder 
brother was Bhav&ni Kavichandra was the title 
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and £ankara bis name. In one place the poet 
pays his respect to one Junakinatha. If Janaki- 
natha (lit, husband of Sita) is not here put for 
Rama himself, he must be the religious precep- 
tor of the poet. But there are so many poets 
bearing the title of Kavichandra to be met with 
in the old Bengali literature that it is difficult to 
say with any degree of certainty whether the 
poet who wrote the witty dialogue of Angada 
in the Angada ltaivara is the same person who 
attained celebrity by translating the Bhagabata. 
We tind a quite different pedigree given of this 
Kavichandra, the translator of the Bhagavata, 
a fact which clearly shows that the poet of the 
Ahgada ltaivara is a different person. “ Kavi- 
chandra, the Brahmin, writes the poem offering 
his devotion to Ramapati (Krisna). He is a 
native of Luauo to the south of Lego. ” Then 
again “ Muni llama Chakravarti is the abode of 
all virtues, his son Kavichandra sings. ” In 
another colophon of the Bhagavata we have the 
following statement : “ By the order of the King 
Gopala Sinha, Kavichandra briefly narrates the 
story of the BhArata. ” This Gopala Sinha was 
probably a ltaja of Burdwan. 

Many copies of the Bhagavata written by 
Kaviohandra are dated about the middle of the 
17th century. These dates are, of course, not of 
composition but of the copies. The R&mayaoic 
episodes bearing the authorship of Kavichandra 
to be found in old manuscripts are, however, not 
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so old. In fnct the dates of copies of numerous 
MSS. of Kavichandra’s Itamaynnic stories (now 
incorporated with K rittiviisa’s edition published 
in Calcutta) that have come to our hands, belong 
to the latter part of the IStli century. Three 
such MSS. in the Library of the University are 
dated 17S9, 1790 and 1791 A.l). respectively. 

From the racy style of Kavichandra — the 
poet of the ltiim&yana, - -from his wit stained with 
indecent taste and the light speed of his verses 
enriched hv metaphorical expressions,- -the un- 
mistakable characteristics of the style of our 16th 
century poets, we are inclined to suppose that ho 
belonged to the latter school rather than the 10th 
century in which another poet hearing the title 
of Kavichandra, the translator of the Rhagnvata, 
flourished. lVe had hitherto included both of 
them in the list of our 10th century poets, hut 
in the face of the evidences referred to above, 
wc And that position to he untenable. Of course 
our views about his date and identiAcation 
must be changed if any (ropy of the Angada 
Raivftra or some other ltamayapic poems by 
Kavichandra, is found out bearing an earlier 
date. The MSS. of Kavichandra’s poems, 
relating to the Bhiigavata or the Mahftbhfirata, 
as I have already stated, show the middle 
of the 17th century to be the date of their 
copy, and none of the copies of the Raivftra, 
that we have come across, is dated earlier 
than the 18th. 
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The Bhftgavata by Kavichandra had a wide 
celebrity in Bengal, but it is difficult to find a 
complete MS. in which the author’s whole account 
is given. We are informed that one M&khanlftl 
Bandyopftdhyftya, who claims descent from the 
poet through one of his daughters, has brought 
together all the poems of Kavichandra and 
is going to publish them. There will be 
the risk of his including works by all different 
Kavichandras in his collection as if they were 
the writing of the same author. In the absence 
of any positive proofs the critic will not be in 
a position to identify the poet of the B&mftyana 
with the poet of the Bhftgavata, on the basis 
of the similarity of the title alone. In tfip 
colophon we find two distinct pedigrees and 
this point, if not any thing else, cannot he 
ignored. 

The great poetical merits of Angada llaivftra 
will surely be admitted by all critics. And 
numerous old MSS. have been found in which 
Kavichandra is distinctly mentioned to be the 
author of Angada llaivftra, and all old M8S. of 
Krittivasa’s R&mftyaoa give that episode in a 
quite different way and in a much less poetical 
form. Why should the editors of Krittivftsa’s 
B&mftyana yield to the weakness of incorporating 
that poem in the Rftmftyana by Kfittivftsa ? The 
rural people of Bengal for nearly a century have 
found Kavichandra’s poem incorporated into 
Krittivasa’s work by the help of Battalft 
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publications and hence our editors now are afraid 
of omitting a celebrated passage from the popular 
work lest its sale should be affected by the 
omission. The best course will l>e to put 
Kavichandra's name in the colophon so that the 
poem may still continue to form a part of Kritti- 
vtisa’s work and at the same time remain true to 
its author. 

I shall here quote some extracts from the 

celebrated poem of Kavichandra 

Angador Rdivftra. 1 

— the Angadcr HaivRra — or the 
embassy of Angada. The coarser portions of 
the poem have flashes of wit and poetry, but wc 
shall leave them out of consideration here. 

“The whole world trembles at Riivapa’s 
power. The gods are ready to serve the will of 
the Rfiksasa- monarch of l<anka. The Moon-god 
holds the royal umbrella over his head. Brahma 
(from whose mouth the sacred Vedas sprang) has 
the charge of education of the young children 
of Lanka. The god liulra weaves garlands of 
flowers for the dreaded chief. The god of the 
wind and water (Pnvana and Barupa) have the 
charge of dusting and watering the palace. The 
Sun-god is the gate-keeper and Vrihaspati, the 
great sage of Indra’s heaven, recites the Vedic 
hymns before Havana. The heavenly nymph 
Urva9l pleases the court by her charming dance 
and the Kinnarls sing in their celestial voice. 
The Air-god has also the charge of fanning 
the monarch. The full-moon holds the lamp 
28 
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and lights the fair city of Lafika every night, and 
Yama, the king of Death, himself does not sleep 
for fear of Havana. So great is his power that 
at his bidding even Fire becomes cool. 

“ Hut the king of the Raksasas does not care 
now for all these glories. His mind is filled 
with llama’s image. When he sleeps his enemy 
appears to him in his dreams. While idly sitting 
on his throne he draws the portrait of llama quite 
unconsciously. When speaking of other things 
the name of llama comes to his lips all on a 
sudden, and when he shuts his eyes, the dreaded 
image becomes the more vivid before his mind’s 
eyes, ami Havana, greatly alarmed, says to his 
courtiers “Alas what has become of me! It 
seems that there is no escape from llama this 
time. My death is near at hand. Monkeys 
and men have bridged the sea with stone and 
wood. The stone Boats on water against all laws 
of nature. What never took place in the world 
has happened here.” 

This passage will naturally recall the fears 
of Kansa created by Krisna. The influence of 
the Rhagavata is apparent here. 

A n pa da's Approach . 

“ Enormous was the bulk of his liody. In 
slow majesty he walked up to the court. It 
seemed as if the god of the Day suddenly rose 
in the East. His eyes shone above like flame 
and his head touched the sky. The gatekeepers 
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were alarmed at the sight and precipitously 
retreated just ns frogs ily at the sight of a 
princely elephant, lie kicked at the door which 
broke and then entered the hall unopposed. 
His body shone like the Suineru mountain. 
The itaksasas whispered in alarm, ‘Oh 'lord, 
who is this mighty fellow that has entered our 
city ?’ The king was there with his ministers. 
They all became silent in fear as they saw 
the mighty hero. Havana had taken his seat on 
a high throne. Angada for a little while con- 
sidered somethin!' within himself and having 
paid his respects to Hama in his mind increased 
the length of his tail till it became very large 
indeed. Ho curled his huge tail so as to form 
an elevated seat and then sat upon it facing 
Havana. He now looked like the god ludra 
seated on his Airavata. 

Harmin'* Speech. 

“ What do von sav, oh monkev! llama will 
shortly enter my city ! I do not know what will 
befall us then. Perhaps we shall not 1m: able to 
live in our native land any more ! He, the 
friend of the vile fiuhaka of low caste, has 
thought within himself that, helped by monkeys, 
he will recover Slta ! We have heard enough 
of his power. His younger brother has occupi- 
ed the throne sending him to the forest ; such is 
his power ! ne was for' a time the guard of 
his wife in the forest ! Whatever it be, go and 
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tell him that as he has cat the nose and ears of 
my sister Surpanakha there is no escape this 
time. I consider my life vain if there he no 
proper retaliation for this. I have accordingly 
brought his wife Slta by force. Tell that fool 
of an ascetic that he may try his very best. If 
mount Sumeru breaks at the blow of a dwarf’s 
fist, if the property of Garuda the lord of birds 
be forcibly taken by a crow and if the sun falls 
down from the sky because the glow-worm 
shines, yet Rama will not be able to gain victory. 
Listen to me, oh monkey, I shall give a sound 
pieco of advice ; this you will do well to 
communicate to your Lord. Let Rama with 
his own hands destroy the bridge he has built 
over the sea. Let my brother Bibhlsana who 
has espoused his cause return and seek forgive- 
ness from me. Let that devil of a monkey who 
burnt my fair city l>e bound hand and foot and 
delivered to me in that condition. Let Rama 
throw aside his bow and arrows and take an oath 
of amity. Then may I be pleased to forgive him. 

Angada’a Reply. 

Angada said, “Very well, oh monarch, Rama 
sent me here and I have received your message. 
Discussion on this point is fruitless. I am going 
now to leave your city. I must tell Rama 
all that you have advised. The breaking of the 
bridge is a question of 5 or 6 days. We shall 
repair and rebuild those portions of your fair 
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city that have been burnt. But tell me, oh 
monarch, hoar can we repair your sister's nose 
and ears that have been cut ?” 

The charm of this poem lies in its racy 
style and exquisite metre. These cannot lie 
reproduced in translation. 


(A) Saqthicara and Hangii Dana. 

In Eastern Bengal Chandrilvati was not the 
only writer of Knmayunic tales. In Perg. 
Maheswardi in the District of Dacca two poets 
Sasthivara and Gangii Dana, father and son, 
wrote on the subject of the great epic, more than 
300 years ago. We have several MSS. of their 
poems dated the 17th century. They were 
inhabitants of Dinardwip. This is evidently the 
earlier form of the modern name Jhinardi. 
These poets not only wrote on the subject of tho 
Ritmftyapa, but on many of the Paurftnic subjects, 
fashionable at the time, such as on Manasft Devi 
and on the episodes of the Mahftbhfirata. Sasthi- 
vara and Gangs Dftsa were voluminous writers ; 
the title of the former was ‘Gunarftj’ and 
he tells us in several colophons that he was 
favoured and patronised by one Jagadftnanda 
to whom he dedicates the result of his literary 
labours. Jagadftnanda might have been his 
religious preceptor. I have mentioned in some 
detail some of the works of these two poets 
in my History of the Bengali Language and 
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Literature, pp. 183-187. Sastivara’s father’s name 
was Kulapati and the family probably belonged 
to the Suvarnabanik caste. In the colophon of a 
poem on Alanasa Devi by Ganga Dasa Sen the 
poet states that he belonged to the Banik caste. 
I had in my former works on the history of our 
Literature made a statement that these poets were 
probably Vaidyas. This view I change now in 
the face of the evidence that has recently come to 
light. The village Jhinardi has many residents 
of the Suvarnabanik caste even now, and it 
does a great credit to that community that 
two Of the popular early poets of Eastern Bengal 
belonged to their caste. 'Ihe admiration and 
favour in which they were held in the olden times 
appears strikingly from the fact that in the 
districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Chittagong and 
Dacca, I scarcely found any collection of old 
Bengali MSS. that did not contain at least some 
of the poems of either of these two poets. 
Unfortunately there has not been any endeavour 
on the part of the Sahitva Parisat or any other 
literary bodies of Bengal to publish these once 
popular poems. Year by year large numbers 
of old Bengali MSS. are being destroyed by 
worms, fire and unfavourable climatic condi- 
tions. When in some happier future our sense 
of duty will be roused in regard to the preserva- 
tion of this national heritage, it may not un- 
likely be found too late for the purpose. Time 
gives opportunities but does not stop its course 
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of destruction if these opportunities arc not 
uitilised. The Suvarnalmnik community is noted 
for their wealth ami I applied to Balm Dinanath 
Dhar of Chinsurah for moving in the matter 
and rescuing the great poets of his caste 
from passing into oblivion, lie promised to 
do something but 1ms done nothing up to 
now. Gangudnsa Sen’s verses are elegant 
and sweet and T remember that a European 
friend of mine, distinguished for rare litornry 
gifts, expressed a high appreciation of some 
]>assages from Ganga Dasa's ltunmyaua, explain- 
ed by me. For specimens of bis writings 1 
beg to refer you to p. lH(i of my History of 
Bengali Language and Literature. Ganga l)asa 
frequently mentions the names of bis father and 
grand-father in the colophon. “My grand- 
father is Kulnputi and my lather is Sasthivara 
whose praise is proclaimed by all in the country.” 
These lines occur so often in tin? bhanita , that 
they have become quite familiar to those who 
have studied his works. 

(n) Itamamolmun liamlopad hyaya’a Itanuiyana. 

Ramamohana was born at the village of Materi 
in the district of Nadia. The village is only four 
miles from the sub-divisional town of Katwa, 
and is situated on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges. Balarama Bandyopadhyaya, the father 
of our poet, had ordered him to establish an 
image of Rama at his home. So the poet founded 
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a temple and dedicated it to the god. It was 
evidently with the object of glorifying this 
deity, that the poet composed his R&m&yaoa in the 
year 1838. The image of Rama in the temple 
at Materi became a centre of great religious 
devotion. The poet says, “There is an immense 
gathering of worshippers before the gate of this 
temple of Rama day and night, so that it be- 
comes difficult for a devotee to enter the temple 
and catch a glimpse of the god, fighting his 
way through the crowd. People fall prostrate 
or dance with joy singing songs in praise of 
the deity.” 1 Our poet next goes on saying how 
Hnnum&n, the monkey-chief, once appeared to 
him in a dream and commanded him to compose 
a ltftmayana. 

In fact our author seems to have cherished 
a greater faith in Hanumiln than in Rama 
himself. He devotes many pages to hymns in 
praise of the .Vpc-god, and in one place already 
referred to by me, he asserts that worshipping 
Hanumiln should be considered as an act of 
merit equal to worshipping llama himself. He 
further tries to prove that the Ape-god was an 
incarnation of £iva. He addresses a curious 
hymn to Hanumiln on the lines of Markandeya 
Chandl praying him to grant him a lucky wife. 
I quoted the whole text in a foregoing lecture. 

' “ C* TfWI VTOT3 TO8 I 

*1W CWW «fff Vtl I ” 
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The prayer, though crude, and materialistic was 
eertainly a sincere one. The poet invests the 
Ape-god with all learning and wisdom. He is 
said to have acquired all the wisdom of the 14 
regions, being taught by the Sun-god himself. 

As in all vernacular recensions the Jlengali 
elements of course predominate in this RAmil- 
yana also. Though the poet shows much scho- 
larship in Sanskrit, the homes of Bengal and the 
devotional fervour that he constantly beheld 
there supplied him with inspiration more than 
all the classic lore at his command. The proces- 
sion of Rama’s marriage as described in his poem 
gives the vivid picture of a Bengali bridegroom’s 
party, all of aristocratic families, making a superb 
show in the streets. On stately couches carried 
on the shoulders of men the nymphs of heaven 
are made to dance. This recalls vividly sketches, 
found in the Balmbilasa by l’mmatha £armil 
written early in tbe 19th century, or marriage- 
processions in which public women dancing on 
Chaturdolas formed a part of the show. The 
soldiers march with gold caps on their heads, 
wearing gorgeous Bengali dresses and the feasts 
are given, of which the menu is taken from an 
ordinary Bengali sweetmeat shop. 

The influence of Vaisnavism, I need hardly 
repeat, is apparent in this 
The insoence of Ramavanan also. It was the 

Vii|9feTiiin. • _ 

fashion of the time to see all 
legends in the light of that faith. The Krisqa Lllft 
29 
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or the plays of Krisna caught the popular 
fancy, and nothing could appeal to their 
imagination that had not something similar 
to the episodes described in the Bh&gavata. 
Rilma, when he lost Situ, is described as 
being in a state of trance. He could not 
recognise Laksmana nor could he tell who he 
himself was. This is evidently in imitation 
of the trances of Itadha as described by the 
Vais pa va poets. 1 Sometimes through the home- 
ly scenes of rural Bengal, through the ideas 
which floated in the atmosphere of the country, 
and which our poet incorporated in his 
work without any thought as to its legiti- 

mate scope, suddenly, a ray of true poetry, 
enlivened by faith and fancy, peeps in and 
lights up a whole canto. Tin? Kiskindhya 

Kftpda has many passages of true and intrinsic 
beauty. Wo refer to one quoted on p. 191 of 

•rcg'icw ** snt h 

•ms *rtfa csut* fa** i 

w c**l ^ u” 

Thi* pawngn souiuIh oxiu tly liko out* from Kri^n:i Knmnl.Va “ Divine 
Frensj". T!io Vigitnvn ]HH»t vtntra - 

*t«rt — ’(burl c*r<l r 

“vafa <jfir cm* *t*i f*CTifv^t »" 

*T*1— ,4 c*tt *t*i ^ ■srrft **i 1 ” 

T31 CTTW* a?t^ II” 

*t*i— ' [ ‘wtar **ut £**i c^t *w r 

“tfw cfal tort *«»i *fa it” 

*T*l— “c*fai cflCT arm* «ftm fttort i" 
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my History of tin* Bengali language and 
Literature. 

The geographical accounts given in the 
Kiskindhya Kanda include tin* names of Anga, 
Banga and Kalinin, not comprised in tho 
original 10 pic. And Bengal in all matters again 
and again asserts itself in quite an unwarrantable 
manner in this version of the story that professes 
to he hut a Bengali adaptation of Valmlki’s tale. 
The Uttara Kanda begins with a description of 
the marriage of £iva. 

The Advuta Itamayana in Sanskrit, who- 
ever might have been its author, became very 
popular in Bengal in the 18tli 
iicU.tiiuHx t«, tii.* him 1 fit li centime*. In it we 
A.uutn iU""i>.u.ia ji|„ | strange stories about llama 

and Situ One of them is that on returning to 
Ayodhya, Sitil told the assemhlod ltishis that 
there wen* two Havanas, one with ten heads, the 
junior llavaiia, whom Hama had killed at lanka. 
But the senior one still lived. He had a hun- 
dred heads, and lie reigned in the island of 
Pu.skara, where he played with the solar planets 
as if they were his play-halls. He was so power- 
ful that in his consideration Mount Sumcru 
was a mustard seed and his capital was so grand 
that Amaravatt was nothing as compared to it. 
Hama was persuaded hy Situ and hv the Ilishis 
to declare war on him and invade his capital. 
When he actually encountered this hydra-headed 
dragon he found himself incapable of fighting 
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with him. lie actually swooned in his chariot 
and Sitfi who had accompanied him to Puskara 
came to his rescue at this stage. She assumed 
the figure of Kali. In this warfare we find 
only n repetition of what transpired between 
ChandF and £uml)ha-Ni(;umbha. The Matrikas 
sprang from Sila’s body, and these were more 
than a match for t In* dragon and his army. 
Slta killed him and returned triumphantly 
with her husband to Avodhva. This tale is told 
in the Pit arfi Kanda of llamamohana’s book in 
an animated style. The Cakta influence as a 
matter of course predominates in these descrip- 
tions. The stanzas 

“ 'Blfsal , 

fittest Hi -5T5H life | 

'Slfe 'SHtH’F, "59 
C’FHCH ^f«tCa ’Ttfa CHiS'l I 
-H‘I1 fowt-Wl I ” 

are as good as any describing Kali by the C^iikta 
poets. 

Ramumohanu’s Bengali Ramayapa is inter- 
spersed with many Sanskritic qlokas and his 
mastery over elegant Bengali words of Sanskritic 
derivation is remarkable. 

'I'll is Rainayana is indebted to Tulsi Dnsa’s 
work, from which the Bengali poet borrows many 
metaphors, and this we have already indicated. 
In his preliminary verses In* admits this and 
pays his tribute of respect, to Krittiviisa and 
Tulsi Dasa lx>t h. As a true Yaispara our 
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poet does not seek Nirvana or annihilation. Hu 
prays to the Lord “ 1 do not seek itiukfi, may 
you grant me such devotion that I may drink 
the nectar of your sweet name for all times !'* 1 * 
The extinction of self — the highest goal of the 
Advaitavadins- -is discarded in prefeience to the 
perpetual joy of being in the presence of 
the deitv — the greatest blessedness which the 
believers in duality have in view. 

The author in a colophon complains of his 

broken health while writing tin* llama vana. 

« • 

(»/) llama //tin fa/ Ha ma an nil a ir/in subscribes 
himself as an inearna/ian of the Itiahllia. 

You will bo surprised to hear that the lhiddha 
wrote a Hamayana in Bengali. Your astonish- 
ment will be much less when I tell you that this 
Buddha is not the one who was born at Kapila- 
vastu in the Oth century B.C., but a Bengali who 
in the 17th century asserted that lie was an 
incarnation of the Buddha commissioned to re- 
dress human wrongs. 

We learn from the history of Orissa that the 
province was a stronghold of the Buddhists oven 
in the 15th century. We find in the Kadcha of 
(iovinda Dtisa written in the year 1511 A.D. that 
Chaitanya met with a large number of Buddhists 

1 “qfe* ■atl’fsi srtfy vf 5 ! ta ’SR* i 

C** S'S ft "5=1 srpi if* 
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The HufMliiMtN tfroftii 

uritliT oppivsHion and 
week ichitfi 1 ill a pro. 
plirHcv of Mm Huddlm’s 
mlvrid nj^aiii. 


in the southern part of Orissa in that year when 
he travelled in the Deccan. Dam brahma or the 
image of .Tagannatha continued to he the chief 
god of the .Buddhists of Orissa till almost recent 
times. We find from the account of Orissa 
given by Mr. Sterling that at 
the court of Riija lVatapa Rudra 
the Buddhists had at first a 
great ascendency which was 
overthrown by the Vaisnavas who converted the 
Raja to the Vaisnava faith. 1 i’ratapa Rudra was 
a contemporary of Chaitanva. During the reign 
of Ltajii Mukunda Deva, the notorious iconoclast 
Kalapahfida visited Orissa in 1581. lie attacked 
Buri during the reign of Oaurgovinda, Mukunda 
1 leva’s son, and threw the image of Jaganniltha 
into fire from which it was rescued in a 
miserable condition by the Pandas. The Bud- 
dhists burnt in silent rage at this treatment of 
their god and ljelioved with all their heart in the 


prophecy current among the different sections of 
tin; Mahayana Buddhists that the Lord would 
appear again in the earth when the sins of the 
human race would be full. It has been proved 
by Mr. N. N. Vnsu by overwhelming evidences 
that the Hat Imries and some other tribes of Orissa 
who latterly adopted the Vaisnava faith — being 
drawn to it partly by the inherent charm of that 
emotional creed and partly to escape Brahminic 


1 Sterilise Oridsu, pp. 5*0-86 ^Etl. 1904;. 
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persecution, still have remained true to the 
essentials of the Buddhistic faith and follow them 
in their religious rites and obscn uiees. They 
have been riiflitly turned cn pto Buddhists. They 
are believers in the theory of \ oid and their creed 
is evidently derived from that of the Mahilvitnn 
school of Buddhism founded hy Nagurjuna in 
the 1st century A.I). 

(iovinda Dasa, \chyuta Dasa, Bnlnriimn Dasa 
and other great Vaisnava poets of Orissa, who 
flourished in the 1 (>t li century, have laid down 
some of the doctrines of Buddhism in a clear and 
unequivocal language. Vchyutauanda declared 
that lie was himself a manifestation of one of 
the live forces of tin* Buddha. 1 Tin! prophetic 
saying that the Buddha was coining again to the 
world, as the redeemer of its sins, pervaded the 
whole atmosphere of Orissa; and her poets, 
saints and prophets all believed it with tin; same 
ardour of faith. This was chiefly due to the 
molestation which their god Dam Brahma re- 
peatedly received at the hands of thcMuhomedan 
iconoclasts. They felt the need of a saviour and 
a destroyer of their enemies, and this eager desire 
found expression in the prophecies mentioned in 
the (Jhinya Samhita hy Achyuta Dasa written in 
the 16th century, and in other subsequent works 
like the Jasomati-malikil. A variety of sources 
points to the existence of a firm belief among the 

‘ Achynta Dtaa'* ^nnyn HamhitA Cli. X 
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crypto Buddhists of Orissa that the Buddha 
would ho reborn into the world to destroy the 
sinners. 

We have alluded to the fact that Achyuta 
Dfisa in this £unyu Sarhhita has indicated the 
prophecy of Buddha’s coming incarnation. The 
poet clearly states that 3000 Buddhists in the 
province of Orissa lay expecting with all the 
ardour of their soul the happy advent of the 
Buddha again on this sublunary stage of ours. 
During the time when Achyuta Dasa wrote his 
poem the image of Darn lira Inn a was molested by 
the Kaliipahada. The indignity of this atrocious 
treatment only served to enkindle the faith of 
the followers of the Lord in the prophetic saying. 
But a change came over the spirit of the political 
atmosphere of India by the ascension of Akbar 
to the Moghul throne. Akbar took possession of 
Orissa in 155)2 A.D. Baja Bamaehandra was 
installed on the throne of the province and 
received many favours from the Emperor. He 
was appointed Senli/cf to the image of Jngannatha. 
And the Hindus and the Buddhists once 
more enjoyed peace and prosperity during this 
time. 

But the peaceful epoch in administration 
introduced by Akbar and which continued during 
the two succeeding reigns came to an end when 
Aurangzeh ascended the throne in 1657 and began 
to persecute his Hindu subjects. In the Persian 
history Tabishiratul Nasirin it is written that 
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Aurangjeb deputed Xawab Ikram Khan for des- 
troying the image of Jagannatha. The reigning 
king of Orissa at that time was Dravyasinha II. 
Ikram Khan destroyed two of the chief gates of 
the temple with the figures of 
dragons over them. Two hril- 
liant diamonds that formed 
the eyes of Jagannatha were seized by the 
Xawab and sent to Aurangjeb who was at that 
time staying at Bijapur. l)ra\ casing il reigned 
from 1097-1707. So at this time the Buddhists 
of Orissa and in fact the whole population of the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa burnt 
with rage at the disfiguration of their deity and 
at the destruction of the temple-gates. 

It was probably during this time that ltiima- 
nanda, a Bengali, openly declared himself to be 
an incarnation of the Buddha. Xo date indi- 
cating his time is found in the llfinmyana that 
he has written. But the temper which he dis- 
plays against the Mahomedan iconoclasts and 
the vow that he takes of restoring Jagannatha to 
his glory clearly suggests that he must have 
written his work either- about the year l’»Sl, 
when Kahipahfula seized the god and threw it 
into fire, or about the year 1(597 when Dravya- 
sinha II was unable to hold his own against 
Xawah Ikram Khan who molested the image. 
The style of the liook shows that it is not as old 


30 
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as the 10th century. It was probably during 
the reign of Dravyasinha II that the poet R&mS- 
nanda flourished. It appears that he was already 
a distinguished leader of the Buddhists, whom 
like Achyuta Dftsa and other previous writers, 
he terms bhaktas. In many passages he speaks 
in a tone of authority demanding the attentive 
hearing of these bhaktas who were evidently his 
followers. He emphatically puts it that ho is 
no other than the Buddha himself and that he 
has incarnated himself again with two-fold 
objects ; one and the principal one is to take by 
force the whole of the country from the hands 
of the Mahomedans and make it over to Daru 
Brahma — the supreme lord of tlie world ; the 
other one is to subvert the growing Vaisnava 
faith. This is, however, a very curious thing. 
But the writer is evidently a £&kta and a Tfintrika 
and firm believer in Kftll. He is evidently a Tftn- 
trika of the Mah&y&na Buddhism. He is besides 
a believer in R&nia, who according to the Bud- 
dhists, was no other than the Buddha himself in 
a previous birth, as we find in the J&taka story. 

It is therefore no wonder that a Buddhist 

should write a R&m&yapa. The 

The Buddhists were * . 

firm believer* in the Cimy&pur&I)& DY R&m&l Pundit 
Bftm* legend. T. .. „ 

distinctly puts Hanum&n m 
the exalted rank of a minister to the Buddha and 
also mentions him in several places as an 
honoured gate-keeper of Buddhist temples. 
This we had already an occasion to refer to in a 
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previous lecture. We read in the Arehno* 
logical report of MayQrhhanju by Mr. Vasu that 
the B&uris, a tribe who represent the Bud- 
dhistic views more than any other people of 
Orissa in the modern times, are zealous wor- 
shippers of R&tna and of the Ape-god Hanu- 
m&n. 1 As the story of Kama has always been 
familiar to the Buddhists by the Dayaratha 
Jfitaku and as they believe ll&ma to be no 
other than Buddha himself, there can be no 
anomaly in a Buddhist writing a ll&m&yapa. 
Like the author of the C^unyapurAoa, R&mA- 
nanda is a firm believer in the Ape-god llanu- 
m&n and in fact he states that his inspiration for 
writing the lltim&yana came from the Ape-god 
himself. ( See f . 10 of the AyodhyA K&nda and 
f. 26 of the Kiskindhil K&nda of the MS. of 
R&m&nanda’s It&mfilllil). On leaf 10 of the 
Adi K&nda, R&m&nanda declares Hanum&n to 
he an incarnation of £iva and the principal 
hero of the B&m&yana. 

Though, as we have already observed, there 
were many prophecies current in the province 
of Orissa of the Buddha’s coming incarnation, 
and though Achyutananda and several others 
declared themselves to have illumination from 
the Buddha himself for preach- 
in & his fa>th, yet none so boldly 
that be «u the Bod- asserted that he was the great 

aha himself. 0 

Buddha himself as B&mananda 

1 Introduciaws to Urn Axchmotogical JUpoct of MayBrbhaAja p. eutxr. 
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did nay more, in several, places in the 
colophon Ramananda does not give his name but 
simply signs himself as the Buddha. Such for 
instance as in the Lanka Kanda (f. 7 of the MS.) 
“ The Buddha says, ‘I am born in vain. Oh mother 
Kali, take me to the city of Bhairava. Give me, 
oh mother, my place in that world from which I 
have come. This body of flesh is full of pain.’" 
Again (Lanka, f. 10). “ The Buddha says, ( I see 
no way to escape. Save me, oh Kali. Death 
pursues me.’ ” 2 There is a considerable number 
of colophons in which llamananda declares him- 
self to be the Buddha and explains his mission. 
I quote one here (Adi, 11. 131-135). 

“I will drive away the Vais^ava faith and 
the vicious Kali (^f*T) will have no jurisdic- 
tion over the earth henceforth. I will mani- 
fest unto the world the forces of the five deities 
Radha, Kali, LaksmI, Vani and Ganga. I will 
assert myself by my power and by my boundless 
charitios. This body of mine is the receptacle 
of many other virtues. £ will manifest in myself 
the Vi<;war11pa as Krisna did in Treta. I will 

• “ cm ^<*1 srftm i 

»TO1 Vtv H bsm 5WC* I 
**11 CH CTlor CTtW I 

suictw ?:«f ▼i’f® am i” 

* “ c*Ih cm *t*lr cvfV fcnt* i 

ms w 'sm^t vtn a 

HIM WH *ltw l” 
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seize with force the kingdom of the Maliomedans 
and of the Yacanaa. The whole country will be 
brought under one sway and to Daru Brahma 
will I dedicate all these dominions making him 
the supreme lord.” 1 

He frequently invokes the aid of Mahtlkiill 
to fulfil his grand mission. “ The source of all 
my inspiration is the command or Mah&ktlll. 
Do thou, oh queen of the universe, infuse 
strength unto mo.” 

The following stanzas will show how he 
declares to his followers that lie is the Buddha : 

“ Rdmananda says that all grief and pain 
of the people’s heart will ho removed by listen* 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha. By tbo 
will of Kill! and by the powers manifested in 
him, Itamananda is an incarnation of the 
Buddha in this Kaliyuga.” (Adi f. SO). 1 

• vf*i fwfe s s* fv=i i 

*J9»1 # 

wt«ti nsft ^TWI SIT?! i 
*t* ifa* vsrwff fwfs # 

Tin vt vfit wr=i i 

<4i ^ wt* wa *tfw n 

CTT5T* I 

va^ cm n 

W ORSPT ZtW! m I 

wfk tnraw fw*i n” 

wfttnw ^ entw i 
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“ The Mother of the Universe (Kali) manifested 
herself in her full glory in this Kaliyuga and by 
inflicting a curse on the Buddha has brought him 
down to this world.” (Adi f. 86). 1 

“ llamananda was born in the £udra caste, 
hut being himself the Buddha writes all these 
truths.” (Adi f. 83, 84). 3 

The book is full of references to the power 
and glory of Bara Brahma of Puri (Adi f. 12, 
7t, 80, 131). 

It appears that the ambition of the writer 
was to drive away the Mahoinedans and firmly 
set Barn Brahma on the throne of India. 
When the image of the god would be thus 
installed in full glory, the author would read 
his llfunalfla before him. This was the crown- 
ing point of his ambition. 3 

The author of Ramallla did not seem to 
cherish an idle dream. The general oppression of 
Aurangzch on the Hindus and desecration 
of their temples before the eyes of the devout 
worshippers had charged the whole atmosphere 
of India with a desire for retaliation. A renais- 
sance of Hinduism on a martial basis was the 

1 “ wfarc wtsra aura sstfl i 
■rpt fwH era , »rrfran i ” 

3 “ "la^OT stra 5 * fi»i i 

c«1«« c’n nfir ^ i ” 

1 “ *i«n *fir« aw i 
*f**i win II ” 
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outcome of this* state of affairs. The prevailing 
spirit of the times manifested itself and found 
its full development in ShivtVjl. Hut there were 
village chiefs and lenders of sects who felt the 
spirit none the less forcibly. One of them was 
certainly Rilmanandn. He was a man with 
a large following and the means at his command 
seem to have been considerable. The line “ I will 
assert myself by my power and by my boundless 
charities” is significant. It appears also that 
his literary talents were also of a high order 
and acknowledged by all. “ In the world is 
R&miinanda reputed to be a master of emotional 
writing.” (Adi f. 23). Often in the colophon 
does he assume the exalted position of a prophet 
and philantlirophist whose mind seeks the 
welfare of the whole mankind. “The sop of 
Ghosa writes for the benefit of the whole world.”* 
(Adi f. 73). Similar lines indicative of his 
far-reaching sympathy for the suffering world 
abound in the hook lie further states that 
any one reading his ltamilllla in a spirit of faith 
will find the latent powers of his soul fully 
developed (Adi f. 130). 7 

The idea of rescuing Puri from the hands of 
the iconoclasts and even of the Hindus was deep- 
rooted in the minds of the Buddhists of Orissa 
who called themselves 2 fahimn dharmit , and 

1 “ sotesv frs st* cutunTr i ” 
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made their religious doctrines a hotchpotch of 
Vaishnavism and the MahSyana creed. In 
quite recent times (1875) we hear of an expedi- 
tion led by the celebrated poet and saint of 
Orissa, Bhima Bhoi, who with the people of 
30 villages attacked the Puri temple. This 
crusade of the Buddhists, however, did not prove 
successful. The llaja with the help of a body 
of Police men completely dispersed them. And 
we read in some Uriya books, such as the 
Alekha Lila, that Kuntibhoja of Eastern Bengal, 
R&j& Sobhftnanda of North Bengal, Jay 
S&hu, a Teli, and four other leaders of the 
Mahirna Dharma sect secretly collected an 
army of 2 lacs of men — bent upon restoring 
Dam Brahma to the overlordship of the 
country. 

Evidences of these Hudhistic efforts to 
recover their old power are abundantly found 
in old Uriya MSS. But since the days of K&m&i 
Pundit, Hari Sidya and Mayanamatl in the 10th 
and the 11th centuries, we have not come 
across any sure proof of the existence of any 
positive efforts among the Bengali Buddhists 
to assert themselves. Here, however, is the 
unique and unmistakable evidence showing that 
Buddhism not only lurked in the backwoods 
of Bengal but there lived in the heart of the 
country, so late as the 17 th century, one who 
not only preaohed the theory of the Mah&yana 
theology but asserted that he was the* Buddha 
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himself reborn into the world to redress sin and 
punish the oppressors. 

Now to return to the MS. of ltfimlllA and its 
author. R&m&nanda probably 
na ofUmitUL* ,h ° hailed from Birblium. He be- 
longed to the Satgop caste. His 
family surname was * Ghosa ’ and frequently in 
the colophon he calls himself “ Ghosa putra ” — 
son of Ghosa. In one passage he seems to lament 
the death of his wife. The MS. of llilmulllft was 
collected last year by Itumkunmr Datta of 
Patrasier — a village in the Bankura District. It 
was purchased by PmchyavidyftmahAroava 
Nagendranutli Vasu for his library of old MSS. It 
was while collating and searching for MSS. of 
R&mayaua for my lectures that I happened 
to come across this work and made the discovery 
embodied in the foregoing pages. The MS. is 
incomplete. Thelirst leaves of the Adi K&nda are 
lost. The Adi Kacda, the Ayodhya and the Aranya 
are considerably large. The Eiskindhyft has 27 
leaves and the Sundara 35. The LankA is incom- 
plete. It seems that the author did not live to 
write the Uttar&kapda. As we have not found 
the last and the first pages of the book we have 
evidently lost the opportunity of learning other 
historical particulars about the author ; for in 
the preliminary and concluding portions of old 
MSS. such particulars are generally found. 

The name of the copyist and the date of copy 
are, however, tp be found at the end of some 
81 
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of the cantos. Thus we learn that the MS. 

belonged to one Ramakanai Hazra. 1 The copyist 

was Ramasundara Chanda, a nephew of the 
owner. The copyist had formerly been a native 
of the village Lakhuabasai to the south of 
Ambika Kalua, but latterly settled at Simul 
Navanai near R&nahat. This we find at the 
end of the Aranya Kanda. In another place we 
find that Rama Kilnai, the owner of the book, 
was a native of Bekatya. The copyist began his 
work in Rons 1180 B.S. (1778 A.D.) and 
completed the Adi Kanda on the 31st of Baisack 
in 1137 (1770 A.D.) The Ayodhya was finished 
on the 7th, Aranya on the 16th and Kiskindhya on 
the 27th of Rous, 11S7 B.S. (1779 A.D.). If 
R&m&nanda composed the Ramavana about 
the year 1507 when Nawab Ekrama Khan 
attacked Ruri, the present copy was prepared 
about HI years later. In the concluding 
colophon of the Aranya Kanda, Hamiinanda 
expresses doubt as to his life being prolonged till 
the completion of the 7 cantos. This as well as 
the fact that he was already a recognised leader 
of a sect at the time, indicates that he was an 
old man when he began to write his Ilamallla. 
Presuming him to be 60 years old in 1697 we 
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may take that lie was horn in 1537. We 
believe this date is not very far from the actual 


year of his birth. 

The author ol* Itnmalllfi devotes the largest 
portion of his work to Adi Kfimla. This is quite 
in keeping with the way adopted hv Jain and 
Buddhist writers. We have already mentioned 
that nearly half of the Hainayana by Jaiml- 
charva Itemehandra is devoted to a description 
of the pedigrees of Itaksasas and monkeys in 
the preliminary chapters. ItamAnanda draws 
largely from the stories to he found in the 
AdhliQta ltamayana. The familiar story of 
Amburl<;a, derived from this source, is described 
at some length. The monareh passes through 
great austerities in the course of worshipping 
Visiju and when that god conn's to him in the 
guise of lndra offering a boon, the king refuses 
to accept it saying that he will have nothing to 
do with a gift from lndra. This shows that the 
worship of the Vedic (lod lndra was already at 
a discount— a fact which we find in the Bhaga- 
vata and later on powerfully described in Chandi 
Ditsa’s poems. Amburlya had 


r!^7.ught"r Ambu ‘ a lH'autiful daughter named 
(JlrlmatT. The sages Narada 
and Parvata came one day to the court of the 


Raja and both of them felt smitten by love for 
C^rlmatl. Both wanted to get her as a wife. 
Whereupon the king said that he would offer 
his daughter to one of them whom (^rlmatl 
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herself would select. The sages departed saying 
that they would come the next day. Nftrada, 
meantime, interviewed Visiju and wanted him to 
grant this boon that in the morning next day 
when both the sages would go to the court of 
the King Ambur^a, it might be so ordained that 
the princess might see the face of the sage 
Parvata transformed into that of an ape. Visiju 
granted him this boon. Parvata was not a 
whit behind this device of the other sage, and 
had a boon from Visnu that Crlmatl might see 
N&rada’s face changed into an uncouth thing 
like that of the lower part of a cow’s tail. So 
when (^rlmatl was brought lie fore the sages, 
next day, she was frightened by the sight of 
the two deformed beings, but unseen by others 
there appeared to lior the handsome appearance 
of the God Visnu himself who took her by the 
hand and disappeared. This story we find in 
the third chapter of the Advuta Ritmayana and 
R&mitnanda has put it in interesting Bengali verse 
in the Adi Kiinda of his Rftmallla. This Adi 
K&nda is full of stories described at considerable 
length some of which we find briefly noticed 
by Kirttivftsa. The vow of fasting observed on 
the EkSdafT day by the King Anaranya and the 
boon granted to him by Visnu, the pathetic story 
of Harishchandra, the account of the kings of 
the solar dynasty — the ancestors of Rama— have 
been very graphically described. Many of these 
descriptions may bear a favourable comparison 
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with those of Kirttivftsa. The saintly poet has 
occasionally enlightened his poem hy importing 
beautiful passages from Killidiisn. This Svayam- 
bara of TndumntI described in RjVmalTla, 
evidently owes its muterials to ltaghubansam, 
can to I, I quote the text lielow 

“ Chitralekliii here submits to the princess. 

‘Rehold the King of Magadha 
dsm "' 1 ” 1 ' 01 * ° f K41 ' ' s your suitor ; lie is immensely 
rich and justly named “the 
king of kings.” Ilis pedigree is noble, t hough his 
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exterior may not he so pleasing. If you choose 
him, oh princess, put the garland of flowers on 

his neck and select him as your bridegroom. The 
question of outward appearance apart, you will 
not find another man like him in all other res- 
pects.’ The princess heard the maid, but walked 
on, leaving the monarch to the left. Thereupon 
Chitralckliii smiled and said ‘the King of 
Magadha, then, could not catch your fancy. On 
your right side, behold the King of Dravida. He 
is the very pride of the Ksatriya race. His high 
lineage is well-known. Though his kingdom 
is riot great, he is very handsome. Besides, 
he is a patron of Brahmins and scholars. 
His charity is unbounded, some may say 
it is more than his means allow. If you 
elect him, oh princess, put the garland on 
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his ueck.’ But Indumati walked on seem- 

ingly without listening to her maid’s speech. 

Chitralekha smiled again and pointing to the 
King of Orissa said ‘ I^ook lioro. this king is the 
abode of all virtues. Ilis name is Nihida. The 
Goddess Kali is so graeioifs to this monarch that 
she becomes visible to him frequently.' People 
say that the King Nivida is a, son of the goddess. 
By her grace he has learnt the art of restoring 
the dead to life. In his kingdom none suffers 
from any disease. Death has no sway within the 
limits of his dominions. When one’s span of life 
comes to an end one goes to heaven in the flesh. 
If you like, select him as your bridegroom.' 
The princess however walked on, leaving him 
to the left. And Chitralekha said again 4 Behold 
here, the King of the Eastern provinces. His 
name is Vlrasiiiha. His quietness of tempera- 
ment at home and heroism in the field are both 
unmatched. lie is handsome and his scholarship 
is as great as that of Sarasvatf herself.* ” 

Ramitnanda introduces a description of the 
domestic sports and incidents of llama’s child- 
hood. These in a subsequent period were so gra- 
phically described by the poet 

The poet describe* . 

the Bengali life— hi* llaghunandana. Our poet gives 
religions fervour. a detailed forecast of Rama. 

His AnnaprSsana, or the ceremony of taking rice, 
Karnavedha, or the ceremony of piercing ears 
(for wearing earrings), etc., are minutely narrated 
in an interesting manner. To this however the 
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poet certainly found no clue in the original epic 
of Yalmlki, not even in Kirttivasa’s version. The 
language of the book is simple and throughout 

permeated by tender touches. As a saint and 

leader of a religious sect the author intersperses 

the poem with many >fise sayings. Occasionally 

the views are boldly pantheistic, as in the lines. 

* 

“ Then did I come to the conclusion that it is 
my spirit that pervades the high and the low. 
Whether it be men or women they are all but 
manifestation of my own self. All their suffer* 
ings and joys are mine." 

His religious fervour is indicated in the 
following : 

“ I am thirsty and I yearn for water from the 
clouds. No water of this earth will satisfy me. 
Whatever may happen to me, and though I may 
die of thirst this is my vow that I will drink no 
water other than what the clouds drop for me 
from high.” 

After describing a beautiful woman he 
writes — 

“ Says Oho? a, the strong mind of a Ssdhu 
is not in the least moved, even if such a rare 
beauty present herself before him. The 
devotee’s mind is firmer set than the peak of a 
mountain. The latter may shake- but not the 
. former.” 

The name of B&m&nanda’s book is Bsmalllft. 
This we find mentioned in the Adi Kffpda. 
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(d) Jayut Hama'* Rdmayaifa. 

I have made a survey of the Rfim&yanic 

legend as embodied in the Bengali Hftm Ayalas 
and tried to prove that these give versions of the 
story in many ways differing from Vtllmlki's 
Epic. I did not, however, consider it to be 
within the scope of these lectures to mention all 
the versions of the Riiiniiyanu to he found in 
Bengali, hut have rather confined myself to a 
treatment of the various influences which shaped 
the more important ones amongst these poems. 
For a fuller account of these from historical 
and literary points of view 1 refer you to 
my History of Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture and to my Typical Selections from Bengali 
Literature, in which I have given copious 
extracts from all available versions of the 
llama-legend in Bengali. I have not mentioned 
in this hook the names of Jagat Rama, Advutft- 
charya, (^ivaehandra Sen and some other 
writers of the RSmiiyai.ia, who at one time 
enjoyed much popularity in this province. 

The Ramayapa by Jagat Rama is important 
from several points of view. It was completed 
in £aka 1712 or 1790 A.D. and is an epitome 
of all the legends prevalent in Bengal about 
Rftraa. The author who wrote the book in 
co-operation with his son Rfima PrasSda, mentions 
that he consulted a large number of Purftpas 
and K&m&yaoas besides the great Epic of 
32 



Valmiki and from all these he freely drew his 
materials. 

In the Sundara Kaiida (pp. 274-76) he des- 
cribes an interview of Havana with Rama before 

the war, and here the Raksasa- 

mo theological di»- c j,j e f holds a long discourse 

course of Havana. ^ 

with Rama on religious philo- 
sophy. This will at once recall the dissertation 
given by the Buddha to Ravana in the Lanka- 

varata Sutra written in the 2nd century A.D. 
It is a curious point to observe that the echo of 
that ancient note is found in a version of Bengali 
itamayaiia after 1600 years. The difference 
between the two discourses lies in the fact that 
while the Buddha enlightens Ravana on various 
doctrines of the Madhyamio philosophy, Rama 
does so in regard to Vaisnavism. One more 
curious point to note in this connection is that 
.Tagat Rama not only preaches here the theory 
of the Vaisi.iava Panchatattva, ciz., qanta, 
dasya, sakhya, rat tut I ya nnd madhnrya, but adds 
one himself, riz., the raira ( hostility ) to that 
well-known classitication of spiritual emotions 
according to the Vaisnavas. 

In the story of Sulochana (Sundara, pp. 351- 
62), the reader will find an animated account 
of this lady, wife of Indrajit, both when entering 
the city of her father-in-law, the 
indr«jn l * ,>4, wHe ° f Raksasa-chief, and the camp of 
R&ma, attended by her maids'. 
They do not of course proceed to these places 



like the Amazonians as described by Miphael 

MadhusGdana Datta, but as devotees of liftma 

and examples of chaste womanhood. Rut on 

reading the accounts given hv the two poets one 

cannot but conclude that Madhusfldana must 

have read this portion of Jagnt Kama’s 
yaiia. The diameters of Suloclmnft and Pramllil 

have not only a family-likeness, hut the grandeur 

of the processions led by the two heroines bear 

a close aflinitv to each other. 

Instead of finishing the llnmfiyanu in seven 

cantos as usual, Jagat gives us eight cantos. 

The added canto is called the 
ci 4 ™* u,lf,lt Puskara Kiiiida and is placed 
before the (It tarn Kiinda. f l’he 
Puskara Kfuida describes the expedition of RAma 
and Slta against L’uskara, the city of the 
thousand-headed Havana, whom Situ kills. This 
added chapter vindicates the (^iikta element in a 
striking manner amongst the various forces that 
have contributed to the development of the 
Bengali Bsmiyaqa. It also describes the rasa- 
Ilia of RSma, showing the Vaisnava element to 
the fullest extent. 

The “ Jagat Rami Riimayaoa ” was edited 
and published by Kasivilnsa Bandop&dhy&ya, 
of Kalikapur, Dt. Bankura, from Calcutta in 
1906 (B.S. 1313). This poem is a voluminous 
one _ comprising 587 pages (Royal 8vo size 
with thickly printed matter in two columns of 
each page). 
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(e) Mahl Bamner Bala. 

( 1 ) 

We have shown in this book the indigenous 
nature of the stories incorporated in the RAma- 
yapa. These stories sometimes resemble the 
Gaelic legends, as in the account of Bhasma- 
lochana’s fight which offers such a close parallel 
to the story of Balor, the evil-eyed monster of 
the Gauls, and in the fable of Mahl Havana's 
soporiferous spell and Hanuman’s change of 
shapes which have a striking similarity not only 
with many legends of Gaelic mythology but 
also of old Teutonic folk-lore. 

These Bengali Ramiivapas have thus quite an 
encyclopedic character, comprising along with 
the story of Ritinn, current theologies, folk-tales 
and the poetry of rural Hen gal of the age when 
they were composed. One of the most striking 
instances of the indigenous element introduced 
into the work is the story known as Mahl 
RAvaper pd/d. 

This story is important from many points 
of view. Firstly, as we have already stated, 
a great <^&kta influence is noticeable in the 
presentation of the story, secondly tantrikiam, 
an indispensable factor of KA) I- worship in those 
_ . . „ days, finds a conspicuous and 

elaborate treatment through- 
out the fable, thus disclosing the popular 
belief in occult powers attained by performing 
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t&ntrih rites, We iind in this story how 

human sacrifices were made in Bengal, how 
swords were worshipped More the striking off 

of the heads of the unfortunate victims, how the 
beat of drums drowned their screams, and how 
they were required to prostrate themselves for 
the purpose of liouing before the goddess, thus 
giving an opportunity to tin* executor to cut 
their heads olf. We find also how one could 
create a passage through hard stone or earth by 
merely uttering mantras, how one could make 
the whole city fall into sleep by casting a spell 
and liow the adept could assume whatever shape 
he liked. We have clearly shown in our Folk- 
Lit cm turn of Bengal that many folk-tales of the 
medieval age, current here and in Kurope, are 
full of such things. The story of the Bleeping 
City in the collection of Orimm Brothers is not 
the only one where we find men described os 
falling into sleep by tin* spell cast upon them, 
there are many similar stories in various 

provinces of India, Persia and Kurope. In our 
Dharma Manila poems we have such accounts 
of Inda, the thief, brother of Kalti Dom, who 
by his spell made tire citizens of the capital of 
Lausen all go into sleep. In Mahf linvanor Pftlil 
we have hut a reproduction of a similar story. 
In the Dharma Mangala poems we have details of 
Kali- worship in the canto called Dhekur Vijaya, 
which bears a close similarity to the story of 
Mahl Havana’s worship. These legends certainly 
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savour of the Bengali society of the 12th century 
when tantrik rites were performed throughout the 
country with great enthusiasm, and we believe 

the Mali! Ravaner Pala, put into verse by 

Kirttivasa and other poets, is but a reproduction 
of the legend to be traced to that period of 
Bengal History. This pala is a folk-tale pure 
and simple, entirely differing in its tone and 
spirit from the subject of the epic. 

I take the liberty of giving here a transla- 
tion of the story. 

MA III uAvaner tAlA. 

LakQtnagn, tin* hmthnr of Iirtnm, wan mortally wounded by a spear 
hurl od by HAvntin. KAvana thought that ho was dead, and he left the 
Hold in groat triumph. Hut by the application of a rare medicinal herb, 
procured at great paint* from the hills of Oandhamfldana, Lak^m&tyft 
recovered. 

The armies of Rfima raised a cry of joy f 
which reverberated from one end of Lank& to 
the other, and Havana, as he understood its 
import, became absorbed in sad thoughts. 

„ ‘Though dead they seem, yet 

and Mahi Havana's tltCV do not die, IlOW Strange 
vi.it to Lank* * . . _ 

these enemies are ! I see now 
that the fair Lankd is doomed to ruin. All her 
heroes and warriors are killed in the field. None 
— none that I see whom I can trust with army's 
co mmand . It is my own turn now to fight and 
die. In the Gandharbha kingdom lived my son 
Blrab&hu — full of life and joy. He came down 
to Vnk* to lay that life at the altar of this 
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war. My dearest son Indrajita too, alas, is 
dead and gone. None— none that I see to lead 

the army !* 

“ Tears fell from his eyes as he thought in ' 

this strain. Pale and imaciated was his face. 
Sometimes he sat on the throne and then rose 
in an instant, and walked to and fro with un- 
meaning steps. Sometimes his reveries made 
him distracted, and he seemed unconscious of all 
that went around, and then with a sigh did 
he say : 

•Alas! the great god (^iva and the goddess 
Bhagavatl, it seems, arc going to give me up 
now — though I have been worshipping them all 
my life with great devotion ! 1 

“Now Rav ana’s mother was Nikasa. Grieved 
was she at heart for her son. She came to see 
Havana and addressed him thus : 

“ I had foretold a long while ago, what 
has befallen us. Alas ! you heeded not my 
prophetic words ! The Raksasa-race stands on 
the verge of ruin. Your brother Bibhlsaija is 
a virtuous soul. Right advice he had given 
you, and as a reward you kicked him out of 
your court. I myself advised you to return 8ftft 
to Rj&ma more than once. But great calamities 
were ordained by Providence to be in store for us 
all, so why should you listen to my advice ! What 
was predestined, has happened, no good repenting 
it now. We should now consider what remedy 
still there may be. I have a suggestion to offer. 



and for this lave I come to you. When on 

world-conquest bound, you had gone to the 

nether world, there a son was bora to you. In 

the nether world— did he take his birth, there- 
fore was he named Mahi Havana (lit. Havana 

horn of the earth). An accomplished warrior 
is he and reigns in subterranean regions. If you 
summon him at this crisis, he may do you signal 
help.* 

“ Havana took up the suggestion with thanks, 
lie remembered Mali I Havana of the nether 
world. A mighty warrior was ho, and by wor- 
shipping Kali hail obtained as boon a magic-spell 
that no enemy would stand. 

‘ Such a son have I, yet iny fair city is 
ruined?’ he thought, and felt remorse for not 
having called him earlier. * He alone will be 
able to cope with the enemy ’ muttering these 
words, he drew a breath of relief. 

So the Raksasa-king by his will force 
communicated liis wishes through space, till 
in the nether world Mahi felt that some one 
had fallen in great, distress and was calling him 
for help. By his own will force did Mahi 
concentrate his mind, till counting heaven and 
earth, he at last hit aright, and felt that it 
was a call from his own father — the King of 
Laiikii — passing through some great crisis in 
his life. 

As soon as he kuew it, he hastened to 
attend his father's court. He uttered some 



nmtm and lo ! a passage opened of itself by 
which he now entered the fair city of iMkil. 

The ling was all in tears on the throne when 

Mahl arrived there. He rose from his seat and 
embraced his son, warmly kissing him and the 

son respectfully bowed to his father in his turn. 
Mahl said : — 

‘What business thine, oh father, that thou 
hast remembered me to-day? Say, how may I be 
of service to thee.’ 

And R&vapa with tears in his eyes replied : 
‘My son, Surpanakhii is my sister, and your 
dear aunt, you know. A petty mortal, a man, 
cut her nose and ears. How could I hear such 
an insult as this?' 

Mahl interrupted, ‘ Why should a man, 
all on a sudden, dare do so, ray father ?’ 

Havana now narrated the old story again. 

* SQrpanakhft, my younger sister, became a 
a widow and led a pious and austere life. She 
shunned the luxuries of La Aka and betook her- 
self to forest. To guard her in her holy life, did 
I appoint an army fourteen thousand strong, 
with Khara and Dtlsaija at their head. 

'That danger waited her, she did not know. 
8he went to the forest to gather flowers. Now 
Dagaratha, a lring of the Solar race, had stmt his 
sons and Lak$apa to exile. They wandered - 
about in the forest there, and with them was 
SftA, Hama 's wife. Sarpanakhft had a quarrel 
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with her about flowers, and Laksana, Kama’s 
brother, cut her nose and ears for this. 

* She came and reported it to Khara and 
Dfisana, and they in great rage with their army 
went to fight with Rama. Rama killed fourteen 
thousand R&ksnsas and with them Khara and 

DQsaita, their generals. 

‘ With her face all disfigured, SUrpanakha 

came to my court, and showed herself to me. 

My whole body, as it were, was on fire with 
rage, when I saw her so, and I asked her “ Tell 
me who on earth or heaven could be so 
bold as to disfigure you thus?” 

‘In great, sorrow she replied : — 

“Two men, brother, with them a lady fair, 
came to the Dandaka-forest lately. They have 
brought me to this plight.” 

‘ As I heard her story from her own lips, l 
hastened to the Dnndaka forest, and carried away 
Sltft wltile she was all alone. 

* Rftma collected an army of monkeys, 
and with stones and -woods bridged the great 
sea. He has laid siege to Lanka. Indrajita, 
Blrab&hu and my other sons have been 
killed, and my brother Kurabhakarna has also 
fallen in the field. Fallen in evil times as 
I am, I have called you here, my son, to 
my help.” 

With joint palms did Mahl thus address 
the monarch ; 
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“ This fair city, owes her ruin to you. When 
all is nearly over, you have called me here. 
When Rama was on the other side of the 

sea, why did you not send me it message then ? 
The Gods and the Damiras do fear me as 
Death. How sad it is to rottect that this 
golden city unparalleled for its splendour, is 
destroyed, when I am alive and ready to serve the 
R&kshasa cause ! Who is there who can stand 
my arrows ? Poor monkeys and men, despised 

hy us, so audacious have they t>ecome as to dare 
ruin the kingdom of my father ? Ff any god 
stands against me, I bring him hound in chains 
to my gate. Not a greater marvel was ever 
heard, that those who are our food have made 
us their victims ! Tn a few moments will I 
destroy your enemies, wait and see. I will cast 
such a spell as to outwit them all. If the Clod 
Indra with his queen &achl sit. together on the 
same throne, my spell has this power to carry 
off Sachl, without Indra’s knowledge. No 
more sorrow, dear father, over what you have 
suffered. Keep Sit A, in your harem. Believe 
me, king, I will cast a magic spell by which 
B&ma and his brother will have to go to my city 
straight in the nether world, and there will they 
be sacrificed at the altar of Kftll— the tutelary 
deity of my house.” 

*" When Wahl did vaunt about his power in 
such a manner, R&vaija was glad, as if in his 
hojnda he had all on a sudden got the very 
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key to heaven. Drawing a breath of relief 
he said : 

“ You son, dear are you to me as my life. By 
your help now will my woes be removed. I feel 
certain that my enemy you will destroy, and 
success will attend your mighty campaign.” 
And Mali! replied full confidently : — 

“ Take heart, father, I go to the field. Ere 
long I will return as a victor.” 


( 2 ) 

“When Havana was thus full of hope, talking 
with his dear son, Bibhlsapa 

BibhI.'jnnii'ft unr|uii‘\ x j 

nnci niiviops t«» the m the camp of. Kama suspected 
armT that something had transpired 

in Havana's court to give the monarch a feeling 
of relief. For, the news of Laksh mana’s recovery 
had no douht reached him, yet, — yet he seemed 
to lie at ease without taking arms promptly as 
was his wont. 

“In order to know what they had been doing 
at the palace, Biblilshana took leave of Rfima 
and others, changed himself to a bird and flew 
up to the palace-gate. 

“There he saw Malil seated with his father 
talking closely — both of them in high spirit and 
looking jubilant over some new plan they were 
farming. Bibhl$ap& assumed his own form and 
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hastened to R&ma’s camp, ami gave him the 
warning of danger tliuM : — 

‘A great crisis awaits thee to-day, oh Lord, 
for Mahl has come. He is a son of Havana, by 
his chief queen Mandodarl, and reigns in the 
nether-world by his royal father’s order. A 
mighty warrior is he. whom the gods and demons 
fear — an expert archer- -whose arrows no hero 
has yet dared to stand. Hut his chief success 
rests in his magic-spell which is almost irresis- 
tible. Like a wizard he can carry olT whomso- 
ever he likes, casting his spell on the guards. 
And the Goddess Kali, whom he worships at his 
palace, has granted him this Itoon. This wicked 
one is really to be dreaded, so take care to-day.” 

“ He addressed the army andsaid once again : — 

* Keep guard, oh chiefs and generals, over 
Rama and Laksnmna this night. Do not fall 
asleep, and you, oh Jnmbhuvaiia, whose wise 
counsel has alwavs been the best defence of this 
camp, make arrangements with your unfailing 
foresight and wonted promptitude.’ 

“ Jambuvana called Han u mil n to his aid, 
saying : — 

‘ Have you heard, oh friend, what Bihhlsaoa 
has said ? To-day we must he all on our guard 
and by all means the impending peril avert.’ 

“ Hanuman was fearless and did not at all 
care. He said : — 

* I myself can kill Mahr. Where will he 
hide himself ? Sugrlva has the knowledge of 
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world’s geography at his fingers* ends. We will 
find out Ravana and his son, wherever they may 
hide themselves. No rescue hy dastardly flight 
this time. If need he, the proud palace of LaAkS 
will I reduce to dust and blot it out from this 
world altogether.’ 

“ Hibhlsapa reproved him thus in a friendly 
speech : — 

‘ No idle vaunt T will hear. Till this night 
is over, we cannot set a farthing’s value to your 
boasting, Ilanuman.’ 

“ And .Tatnblmvana said with a smile : 

‘Tf the fight would take place in the open 
field, we know our strength and could boast of 
our power, lint if hy magic-spell and mystic 
rites MahT acts tike a wizard, what can we do ? 
Let us not be over-confident, in the hour of 
danger, oh Ilanuman.’ 

' Let us keep up night and you must have to 
hear the brunt of labour. The day is drawing 
to its close, and the night is fast approaching, 
and let us not waste time.’ 

“ At Hunumana’ advice, Rama did aim the 
great disc, stamped with Vishnu's name, at the 
sky. This did block all passage high up. So 
Mahl would not dare come through air, it was 
certain. Nala, the great engineer, a son of 
Viswakarmft, was deputed to keep watch over the 
nethcr-world, and this he did with the utmost 
caution. 
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[Hera following the suggestion* of Ann, llniiiimllii lmill 

a temporary lodge, which wa- **i romr ax a regular fort, and 
there KlAnui mid l.nk^nmim mviipied the tout nil gunrdeil h\ 

the whole army.] 

At the gate of this temporary fort, stood 
Hauumiin with eyes intent that eould pone- 
trate into the very darkness of the night and 
discover a needle that fell. On the sky above the 
great disc blocked all passage, and the whole 
army stood determined to meet tin* adver- 
sary and frustrate his spell. Il-uiiimtln now 
said : — 

‘ Who is there, in the land of the living 
that can dare enter our formidable fort ? 

“ In this watchful condition they kept up 
night. And Kirttiviisa, the poet does sweetly 
sing all these in the vernacular tongue. 

“ It was midnight and darkness covered the 
earth, and Bibhlsaiia called on llauuman and 
said : — 

‘ Should your own father, oh Hanumflp, 
come here and demand entrance, 
Mahi , carries off vou must not allow him to 

Him* and Lakjmaija. * 

enter the gale. 9 

Saying this, Bibhlsaiia walked out and began 
to go bis round with watchful eves. 

“ After making his obeisance to his royal 
father, did Mahl come to see Rama’s camp. He 
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did not take with him any army, elephants or 
steeds. Full of resources and confident of his 
magical powers, he went alone to the field. At 
first he thought of coming by the air, but he 
saw the great disc whirling round and round — 
guarding all passage through the sky. So he had 
to abandon that idea. The whole of Rima’s 
army, he saw, sheltered in the fort, where all were 
watchful. Bibhlsana alone was outside, wander- 
ing about the paths that led to tfie fort. Mahl 
reflected, what should he the best means for him 
to adopt at the moment. And then he quickly 
changed hims.df to King Dagaratha, Rama’s 
father. He came to the gate and thus addressed 
llanuman : — 

‘ My sons llama and "Laksmana are within 
the fort. I demand entrance, to pay them a 
visit.’ 

Hanuman, with all humility due to such an 
august personage, did reply : 

‘ Wait, oh my lord, only a moment, let 
Bibhtsaija come, and then there will be nothing 
to obstruct your royal wish.’ 

“ Just at this moment Bibhlsana approached, 
and hearing the sound of his foot-steps, 
in great fright did Mahl quickly leave the 
place. Now when Hanum&n saw Bibhlgaga, 
he told him that only a moment before the 
great King Da9«ratha had come. Bibhlsana 
said : — 
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* Even if your own father comes, oh 
Hanuman, you must not allow him entrance 
here/ 

As Bibhisana left the place, Mahl came 
again in the guise of Blmrata, llama's brother. 
His appearance was a noble one commanding 
respect. For fourteen years, — the period of 
RAma’s exile, he had not co mik'd his hair. They 
had grown knotted, and his voice was silvery 
sweet, with a clear pathetic ring. 

* We are four brothers, sons of Da9aratha; 
will you tell me where my two exiled brothers 
are? ’ 

“ The voice and appearance had iui irresistible 
charm. But Hanuman said : — 

* Wait here, oh lord, let Bibhisana come.’ 

And when BibhTRaoa did conic in an instant, 

Bharata vanished like a phantom. And as 
Hanumftn related the story, Bibhisana replied 
in the self-same words : — 

* Do not open the gate, oh Hanuman, even 
if thy own father appears.’ 

“ Bibhisana left the place, and Mahl now felt 
that such tricks would avail not ; yet he tried 
one or two more of the same sort, just to take 
time to think what he should do next. He 
assumed the appearance of KausalyO — the 
queen — Rama's mother. Venerable was her 
look and her very presence inspired respect. She 
called on Hanum& n and demanded to be 
S4 
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introduced into Rama’s presence. Hanuman 
with becoming meekness and with joint 
palms did accost her with the same words as 
before : — 

' Wait, oh revered mother, a while, let 
Bibhlsana come.’ 

“At the mention of Biblilsana’s name, not a 
moment did the aged queen stay. She left the 
place with the slow steps of one that verged on 
four score. And llanumiin, as he saw her 
going, looked on her with eyes that burnt with 
rage, Bibhlsana, meantime, came, and when the 
Gate-keeper told him of her, Bibhlsana, as usual 
made the same reply : — 

‘ If Pnvuuu, your father, comes here, you 
must not open the gate for him to-night.’ 

“ And as Bibhlsana left the place, there came 
Mahi disguised as the sage King Janaka, Kama’s 
father-in-law. With a majestic voice did he 
order Hanumau to open the gate and lead him 
to his son-in-law, and when Hanumau asked 
him to wait, till Bihhlsana arrived there, tht 
saintly monarch picked up a quarrel with him and 
bandied words. But when Bibhlsana came t< 
the spot, the false Janaka quickly vanished lik« 
an apparition. Bibhlsana again gave the sam< 
advice to Hanum&n and left the place in orde 
to go his round.” 

“Following him on his very foot-steps, di< 
Mahi again appear there, all unseen. And whei 
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Bibhtyaoa had left the place, he came assuming 
Bibh Tsana’s form. So exactly did he look like 
his uncle, that there could be no shadow of doubt 
as to identity, and llanumfm was naturally 
taken by surprise. He said : — 

1 How is it, friend, that so quickly do 
you come hack? Have you not gone your 
round ? ’ 

Mahl guised as Hihblsana, said 

* That wicked magician is a perfect master 
of black-art. Hanuman, we must all be very 
careful to-night. 1 have these charmed tli reads 
with me, which it will lie well for Kilma and 
Laksmana to wear on their wrists, these will 
guard ofF all evil influences.” 

“So saying did Main enter the gate with 
Hanuman’s knowledge, and straight made way 
to where llama and Laksmaiia lay in the central 
camp. Invisible he became to all, and uttering 
mystic syllables in the name of Kali, he threw 
some dust in the air, and instantly did the 
guards fall asleep. The monkey-chiefs, who stood 
with weapons, stones and trunks of trees, ready 
to attack the foe, fell unconscious, and the 
weapons slipped down from their hands. UAma 
and Lakshmapa themselves fell asleep, and a 
passage opened of itself in the camp by the 
the spell of Mahl, who carried the sleeping 
brothers down by it to his own palace below. 
They were still sleeping, and in a room in his 
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palace, well- secured by iron bars, didMahl keep 
them. And his heart was full of joy at this 
success. 


( 4 ) 

Now Bibhrsana, after taking his round, came 
to the gate again as usual ; hut FTanuman knew 
that he had entered the fort ; and now when he 
saw him outside, in great astonishment did he 
address him thus : 

“ How is it Bibhisana, that you are here ? 

You went with charmed threads 
tho'noZr.^orM^ ^ for Rama and Laksmana inside 
the fort a moment ljefore. 

By what passage have you come back r 

Mysterious do your ways seem to me. Your 

motive I cannot explain. You seem to bo a 

spy of Ravaija and your professions of friendship 
are all but a mask to hide your motive here. 

“ You wicked pretender, do not hope to live, 
when you have thus been discovered at last. 
With an iron bar will I dash the brain out of 
your head. The city of Lanka will I destroy 
by my own power alone, and the residents thereof 
will I send to the Region of the Dead. ” 

“ Am I a spy Hanurafin ? ” cried Bibhtyaga in 
accents that trembled with emotion. “ My 'heart 
breaks at your word. If a spy I am, may my 
plaoe be in the hell reserved for those that kill 
cows. If there is any wicked motive in me. 
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m ay I be damned eternally as drunkard* and 
killers of Brahmins are.” 

Angrily did Hanumftn retort : 

“ Don't £\vear. To your oaths, a pin's fee I 
do not attach. To a llftksasn that you are, the 
murder of a Brahmin, or killing of cows, or 
drinking of wine are no crimes at all. Where is 
then the force of your oaths ? ” 

Bibhisana in an agitated voice did quickly 
reply : 

“la spy, Hanumftn ! This then is your ver- 
dict ! My counsel has helped the ruiuof my race? 
Who told Rftmaof the secret of Indrajita’s death, 
when he was engaged in worshipping the tire ? 

I a spy, Hanumftn ! It was my counsel that 
Rama followed and killed my only son, not know- 
ing him to lie so ! Various were the forms that 
Mahl took for carrying out his sinister end. And 
when all failed he must have evidently assumed 
that of mine.” 

“ This struck Hanumftn as quite probable, now 
that he remembered all that Bibhisana had done 
to help Rama’s cause, and in a voice that trembled 
with fear, he said : — 

«« i 9 it then Mahl that has deceived me and 
entered the fort ? Woe to me then ! 

He was full of remorse now for abusing the 
trusted friend of Rftma, and addressing Bibhlfaps, 
said again : — 

'* Let ns not waste words any more. Let us go 
and see what has become of B&ma and Ialgmasa” 
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“ Struck with fear that made his very limbs 
quake Dihhlsana felt that a great disaster had 
overtaken them. 

“ At once they hied to the central camp, and 
there to their dismay and surprise found the 
guards sleeping and llama nud Laksmapa gone. 
Bihhltyana cried aloud : — 

‘ A groat disaster has befallen us all. Awake, 
oh monkey-king Sugrlva, and all ye that guard 
this camp.’ 

“They were now wide awake, and when they 
learned that the wily Kaksasa had carried off 
Rftina anil Ijaksmapa, they began to heat their 
breasts in grief and cry helplessly. 

“ The King Sugrlva fainted away in agonies of 
intense sorrow, anil llanumun said that he would 
nmko an olVering of his life to Fire. Ahgada, the 
prince, Nala, the general, and others of the 
mighty monkey-army liewailed in the same 
strain, and the whole air resounded with their 
lainentutions. At this juncture JumbhuvAna 
came forward and addressing them in a voice 
that was calm and composed, thus delivered 
himself : — 

* It is no good crying like women. King 
Sugrlva, take heart. This is not the time for be- 
wailing our lot. We shall have enough time for 
it hereafter. Let us devise some plans to save our- 
selves from the peril we are in. Patience should 
be our watch- word. With patience may we hope 
yet to remedy the evil— -if the evil is not, alas ! 
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past all remedy ! I do believe, for myself, that 
R&ma and Laksmana are no mortals, divine 
beings they are. Who so powerful as to be able 
to kill them ? Wc are all in need of Hanumftn’s 
help at the present crisis. There is no place 
where he cannot go — no danger that ho cannot 
face — endowed is he with a determination to 
succeed at any cost, at any pains, risking his life. 
He will surely find out Kama and Laksmat.ia. If 
he cannot help them to come hack, then and then 
only should we despair as we are doing now. 
Let us make a lire here, and sit in circle round it, 
waiting to see what llanuman may do for us. 
If he fails, our last course will be to throw 
ourselves into that lire and die.’ 

“Sugrlva approved of this, and addressing 
Hanumftn said : — 

‘ Known are ye for your great devotion to 
llama and Luksmaun. It is you who should 
go to find them out. The shame of this event 
rests on you, llanuman ; for the euciny entered 
the fort by playing tricks on you. It is your 
fault and you are responsible for it. So you 
must exert yourself to the utmost, and rescue 
Kama and Laksmaua. This I exhort on you both 
for preserving your own good name, and for 
your devotion to Kama, — which is a bye-wonl 
with us.’ 

“ When the Monkey King Sugrlva thus spoke 
to Hanum&n, he looked pale with shame ; his 
eyes grew tearful for grief and for remorse. In a 
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calm ||t determined tone did he thus accept 

the task : — 

* I will search the earth, the heaven, and the 
nether-world, living no stone unturned. If I 
oannot find our masters out, know that I shall 
drown myself in the sea.’ 

“ Tears choked his voice, and after a while 
again he said : — 

' Wait here all of you, until I return.’ 

“ Saying this he saluted the King Sugrlva. He 
entered the passage that was made by Mahfs 
spell, and in an instant did arrive in the regions 
of the nether-world. 


( 5 ) 

“ There from darkness that he crossed, he 
suddenly came in sight of light. Brilliantly 
did the sun shine over that beautiful 
country. The palace of the King Vali first he 
saw, and that silvery stream of the Ganges, 
called Bhogavatl. There were 
Sana ihmu Hint hermitages where great sages 
mitohb'pCr * nd ,nb ' and anchorites passed through 
austerities, merged in con- 
templation of the Deity. Beautiful damsels 
• ho saw of the Naga and Yaksa raoes. 
God-like beings with two arms, and others- that 
had tour arms, were there. It. seemed that, 
disease, death and other woes that-haunt this 
jfcfeftat region of ours, had no sway in , the 
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nether-world. With innumerable disciples the 

great sage Kapila dwelt there. And rare beauties 
walked here and there, like fresh and gay 
Mowers thrown in the streets. Shrines he visited 
and buildings he searched, nowhere did he find 
any clue to R&ma and Laksmaiia. When, 
wandering about the place he was fatigued with 
toil, all on a sudden did his gazo fall on the 
great palace of Mahi- Havana — proud in its 
height, with its pinnacles touching the skies. The 
city of the R&kshasn-kiug seemed glorious as a 
second heaven. He disguised himself as a 
monkey of a very humble size and entered the 
eity of the king. Many a tank did he see there, 
the steps all built in stone. Many a lUksasn 
coming in and going out in picturesque dresses, 
and the beauty of their ladies far exceeded that 
of those who dwell on earth. < lay houses all 
built in solid gold indicated the royal apart- 
ments. Cool shades of trees, where the air was 
fresh, and stables where elephants and steeds 
were kept, chariots of curious shapes and size 
he saw all, as he wandered through the city. 
‘Somewhere in this palace of the R&kpisa- 
king my masters arc,’ he thought, and sat on 
the bough of a tree that hung over a beautiful 
tank with the flight of steps of granite and 
marble. Many Raksasas came to bathe there, 
and they wondered all at seeing a monkey there, 
for monkeys were rare in the nether-world. 
Gossip ran venting forth stories of wildest kind, 
35 
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One fellow was there whose face was all wrinkled 
over with age — the oldest one living in the city. 
He shook his head wisely as he saw the monkey 
and said : — 

‘ Look here my brethren, I will tell you an 
old story which you do not know. Our good 
King Mahl passed through great austerities to 
propitiate the Goddess Kali. Fasts and vigils he 
observed, and performed other rites which cost 
him great pains. His object was to be immor- 
tal The goddess appeared before him and 
said,' 4 Immortal I cannot make you, that is 
out of question, Mahl. Seek any other boon,’ 
and our king in humble words did thus address 
the goddess : — 

‘Then grant this boon that the Devas, the 
Yak$as, the Riiksasas, the Kinnars the Daitvas 
and the Nagas — none of these may have power 
to kill me.’ 

‘And the goddess granted him this boon 
saying that men and monkeys were not included 
in the list. And Mahl in a proud tone did sav : — 

' Men and monkeys are our food, I care 
them not. What will they do ? ’ 

'8o*our king is not immortal. The appear- 
ance of men and monkey in this place must be 
a very ominous sign. Two men the king has 
brought, from where nobody knows. They are 
prisoners in the palace, and just look, we see a 
monkey here.’ 
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“ The old man, as he related the story, asked 
those who heard it to observe secrecy. And 
elated was Hanum&n to overhear it. 

“ A short while after, the RAksasa-girls of the 
city came there to carry water from the tank. 
Among them came a maid-servant of Mahl’s 
inner palace. The girls all assembled there and 
eagerly did they ask her 

‘What is the ceremony performed in the palace 
of the king to-day, good maid ? \\ hy is there this 
music — the beating of the drums and the shrill 
sound of the ttute that we hear ? The priests 
are hurriedly going to and fro, and merry 
dances are going on and the banners waving 
gaily in the air. Pray tell us what these 
are for.’ 

“ The servant said : ‘ We are warranted not to 
give out what has transpired in the palace of 
the king. There is a strict order on us to 
observe secrecy for a couple of hours. But as 
you all seem to be so inquisitive about it, I say 
in confidence, there will be human sacrifices 
offered to-day before the Goddess Kali. Two 
lads he -has brought down here. Of angelic 
forms are they, and of beauty rare that dazzles 
the eyes. Oh how wretched must the woman 
be who gave them birth '. It breaks one’s heart 
to see the lads ! In less than two hoars ’ time 
they will be sacrificed at the altar of Kali. In 
a small room of the palace they have been 
loc ked np and reserved for their cruel fate. 
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Fray for God’s sake, Oh maidens, keep the 
matter secret.’ 

“ The assembly dispersed after having tilled 
their pitchers with water. 

‘ Then it is sure that Rama and Laksmana 
are here in this palace ; and after what I have 
heard I should not waste more time.’ 

“As Hanuman thought so, he changed himself 
to a fly and instantly entered the palace of the 
king. The room, in which Rama and his brother 
lay locked up and hound, was surrounded with 
treble iron walls, one inside another, and the 
room was well-guarded bv Riiksasa-sentinels — 
a legion of them, all watchful and alert, moving 
to and fro with unsheathed swords. 

“ He entered the room through a window, 
well-secured with cross iron bars, and assuming 
his own form saluted K&nia and Laksmana, just 
awake from their sleep. They asked him where 
were Angadu and Sugriva, who kept guard in the 
camp and in great sorrow did Hanuman say : — 

‘ In deep slumber you lay, — it was owing to 
the spell cast by Mali I, and the wily Raksasa 
has brought you down here in the nether-world 
in that condition. You seem to be completely 
unaware of these, my lords.’ 

“ The brothers became unnerved by this dis- 
closure. But Hanuman, ever-loyal and obedi- 
ent to them, cheered them up with hopes. 

** Just then the beating of the drums an- 
nounced that the puza of the Goddess Kali was 
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just to commence. Many goats were to be 
offered ns sacrifice and many buffaloes wild, and 
with them two hunmu sacrifices were to be made. 
Flowers of all sorts and scents and of great 
price were put neatly on picturesque plates, and 
these were carried to the temple of the goddess. 

“ Rama, addressing ilamnnan, stud at this 
stage : — 

‘ A great crisis of our life is this, and I see 
no way out. My army is not here ; my generals 
and chiefs ar« all far away. My bow and arrows 
are not with me. How can 1 save myself and 
my brother from the enemy’s hands ?’ 

“ llanuman with unflagging courage did 
reply : — 

‘It is a mere trifle to kill the ltitksasus, 
niy lord ? We have had enough of this of late, 
and we need not fear. T am thy loyal servant 
as all the world does know. With stones and 
trunks of trees I will annihilate the vile race of 
the Rftkgasas. Wherever Havana's progeny 
there may be, Providence will lead us thither to 
extirpate them all. They are enemies to the 
Brahmins, to the saints and to the gods alike ; 
killers of eows they are. Not one straw more 
will their load of sin bear, my lord, this is 
Providence’ decree. Annihilated must they be all, 
and for this purpose sure are you born in this 
world. Strange that you forget yourself so as to 
despair of life. Mahl by bringing you here 
Iim courted bis death to be sure. The divine 
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mother Kali is worshipped here in a temple 
dedicated to her. I shall just go and seek an 
interview with her. If she is disposed to support 
the Raksasa-cause, I shall carry off the temple 
by iny own might and throw it, and with it 
the goddess, into the very depth of the sea. 
Presently shall I go and sound her views about 
it.’ 


(«) 


“ Rama asked, ‘ When will you come back, 
dear Hanu ?’ 


“ And he promising a quick return, again 
Tke impi>y emi. transformed himself into a 
tty and entered Kali’s temple. 
With a buzzing sound he whispered to the ears 
of Kali’s image : — 


' r l'he wicked Raksasa Mahl by the power 
of his vile spell has brought Rama and Laks- 
mapa, iny masters, to this palace. It is pro- 
claimed by the l)eating of drums that when 
the sun will be at its zenith they will be 
offered as sacrifices at your altar. Is it by thy 
wish that all this is being done. Oh mother? 
Let me hear it from thine own lipe and 
know distinctly. I shall kill Mahl with his 
army hereafter. Thou wilt see it, mother* and 
this temple of thine would go into the very 
bottom of the sea with thy holy image. Know 
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me, mother, as a servant of Rftma and a minister 
of King Sugrlva aud no other.’ 

“ At this vaunting of power scarcely could the 
goddess suppress a smile. She said in a very 
low tone, audible to him only who hiixzed about 
as a fly near'her ears : — 

* The Rftk^asa-palace has ltecome holy 
to-day, that Kama has trod this ground. A 
great sinner is Mahl, whose death, however, is 
near at hand. He is a sworn enemy to the 
gods and to the Brahmins, llftma is Visnu 
inoarnate with the mission of killing the Itilk- 
sasas. and this I know very well. He has come 
here to-day also for that purpose. 

‘ Take my counsel, oh monkey chief, when 
Kftma and Laksmaoa will he brought before 
me for being sacrificed here, Mahl will order 
them to fall prostrate on the earth and bow in a 
fitting manner before me. 

‘ Let Kftma at that moment say : ‘ I do not 

know how to bow — you know well how to how 
the deity of your own house. Show me, that I 
may do as you will bid.’ 

‘Then with his head bent low on the earth 
Mahl will prostrate himself before me. Just then, 
Oh Hanum&n, you are to take off this sword from 
my hand and Anish him instantly with a stroke. 
Rama .is Vifnu himself whom my lord £iva 
worships. He is amiable and good in his usual 
tempenunent but is. destruction’s self when he 
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punishes tlie sinners. Mali! has gone mad, he 
thinks of sacrificing Rama before me ! ’ 

“ With reverence due did Hanum&n bow to 

K&li, and in his own fcrm appeared before the 
masters. With joint hands did he address 

them thus 

‘The goddess has taught us the way to 
kill the ll&ksasa-king. When he will take you 
to the temple, T shall have to go there with you, 
all unseen. 

* Main will worship the Mother aiul when 
this will he ended, he will order you to bow 
before the image. Then will you say unto him 
* We are the sons of a king, people have always 
bowed to us, we know not how to bow to any. 
She is your deity and you know how to 1k>w to 
her. Teach us the manner.’ 

The king will prostrate himself before the 
image, betiding low his head, when T will finish 
him with a stroke of the sword.’ 

• If he does not bow when you will ask 
him to teach the way, I will kill him and his 
guards on the spot. This you will see. I will 
put his throat within my knees and with force 
will pull it so that his neckbone will break, 
and his hlood will he the right offering to the 
Mother.’ 

“ When they were thus engaged in talk, 
Rfttna and Lak^mapa were ordered to lie eon 
ducted to Kail’s temple. On the right side of 
the image they were placed. And HanumAn, 
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a son of the Winds, became unseen at that time, 
hut minutely observed all that transpired. 

“The R&k$asa king sat there to worship 
Kftll and the heatings of the drum announced 
that the puja had commenced. And KirttivAaa 
the poet sings, it was no worship hut an jnvoca- 
tion of death on his part. 


" With a heart right glad and full of 
triumph (lid Mahi worship the tutelary deity 
of his house. Baskets of (lowers were offered 
and incense was burnt, and the five lights were 
waved. The conch, the hell, the flute and the 
drum made a musical concord which filled the 
air with high and pleasant noise. 

“ Then the sword flashed, as Mahi did take 
it in his hand. It was to sever the heads of 
the two victims from their body. The bright 
sword he worshipped with incense and flowers 
and then called on R&ma and Lak$mai)a, as their 
last act on earth, to bow before the goddess. 

“ R&ma and Lakijmaoa,. as instructed before, 
told him that they knew not how to bow. And 
Mahi prostrated himself before her to teach 
them the way. He stretched himself on the 
«« 
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earth os a staff that falls on the ground and lies 
there inert. And Hanum&n seized the oppor- 
tune moment and, taking off the sword from 
the hand of the image, cut him into two. The 
goddess— an image of stone— smiled as this did 
ooour, and the guards fled in wild retreat from 
the place, not knowing what it was; for sudden 
and unforeseen was this disaster in the palace. 

“Then a great consternation was there. 
Everybody was struck dumb with fear and 
grief. They moved hither and thither without 
purpose in wild unrest. The chief queen heard 
of this catastrophe when wholly unprepared to 
hear such a news as that. 

“ To vain grief she did not yield herself. 
Her lips quivered in great rage. She took no 
heed of her clothes that were loose, and did 
not waste time in binding into a knot her long 
and flowing tresses. She said in a stern and 
determined voice : — 

“ The Goddess Kitll has been worshipped for 
years in this house. The king showed her a 
devotion which was unmatched for sincerity and 
zeal. And here is the reward she has given 
him at last. My house is ruined by the goddess. 
She has befriended the men and monkeys. It is 
all very well. Let me go and throw the image 
into the waters aud I will see how these men 
and the monkey escape from the palace." 
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“ Saying so, a mighty bow she took in her 

hand and armed herself with arrows bright. A 
vast army followed her as in desperate rage and 
grief she went to fight the enemy near the 
temple.” 1 


1 The last three imragmphe (21 lilies) were «pu»U‘<l on pp r ||K -110, 
but they are again inaerte«l here for keeping up a nuntm'iuM interest 
of the Htorv. 
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OPINIONS 

•» II I8TORY OF THE BENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE" 
(IN ENGLISH). 

By Rai Bahir Dinesii Ciianpba Bkn, B.A., Pihmsiihi hy t>ik 
Calcctta Umvkkhity. 

Price— R b. 12. Demy 8vn. pp. l<Xfc», 
with ill ust ration*. 

His Excellency Loril Hardingc «»f Pcnslinrst in Iris Convocation 
Address, dated the Mill March, 1012, na Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University : — 

** During the last four years also the Uim emit y has, front linic to 
time, appointed Readers ou special subjects to foster investigation of 
important branches of learning nmongst our ml winced students. One 
of these Readers, Mr. Sen. has embodied his led urea on the History 
of Bengali Language ami Literature from the curliest times to the 
middle of tho lllih century in a volume of considerable merit, which 
he is about to supplement by nnothor original contribution to the 
history of one of the most important vei niiculars in this *-oi.ntr\. May 
1 express the hope that thin example will be followed else where, and 
that critical schools may be established for the vernacular languagus of 
India which have not as yet received the attention that they deserve " 
Ilia Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal, in his address 
on the occasion of his laiirg the Foundation Stone of the Romesh 
Chandra 8araswat Bhawan, dated the 2<Kh Xovemlier, 1910 - 

“ For long Romesh Chandra Hull's History of the Litemturc of 
Bengal was the only wor* of its kind available to the general reader 
The results of farther study in this field hue hcen made available to 
ns by the publication of the learned and luminons lectures of Rai 
Sahib Dioeechandni Ben. • • In the direction of the History 

of the Language and the Litem- ure, Hai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen has 
created the necessary interest by his Typical Select io., a It remains 
for the members of the Panshad to follow this lead and to carry on 
the work in the same spirit of patient sccnrsie research,'’ 
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Sir Ahii tot h Mookerjee, in hit Convocation Address, dated the 13th 
March, 1909, at Vice-Chancellor of the Calcntta University : — 

“ We have had a long tenet of Inminona lectures from one of our 
own grad nates, Baba Dinesh Chandra Sen, on the fascinating subject of 
tho History of the Bengali L mguage and Literature. These lectures 
take a comprehensive view of the development of onr vernacular, and 
their publication will unquestionably facilitate the historical investi- 
gation of the origin of the vernacular literature of this country, the 
study of which is Avowedly one of the foremost objects of the New 
Regulations to promote." 

Sylvnin Levi (Pons)— 11 1 cannot give you praises enough— your 
work is a Chin ta man » — a Ratnakara. No book about India would I 
compare with yours Never did I find snob a realistic sense of litera- 
ture Pundit and Peasant, Yogi and Raja, mix together in a Shakes- 

pearian way on the stnge you hnve built up." 

Extract from a roview by the same scholar in the 11 Revue Critique," 
Jan., 1916 ; — (translated for the “ Bengalee.") 

“ One cannot praise too highly the work of Mr. Sen, A profound 
and original erudition li.is been associated with vivid imagination. 
The historian though relyiugon his documents has the temperament of 
an epic poet. He has likewise inherited the lyric genius of his race." 

Barth (Puns)—' M 1 ran approach your hook ns a learner, not as a 
judge." 

0. H. Tawney — 11 Your work shows vast research and much general 
culturo." 

Vincent Smith — 44 A work of profoand learning and high value," 

F. W. Thomas — 14 Characterised by extensive erudition and inde- 
pendent research." 

E. J. Rapson — 14 1 looked through it with great interest and great 
admiration for the knowledge and research to which it bears witness.’* 

F. H. Bkrine — 41 Monumental work— I hnve been revelling in the 
book which taught me much of which I was ignorant." 

8. B. Ha veil — 11 Moat valuable brok which every Anglo-Indian 
should read. I congratulate yon most heartily ou your very admirable 
English and perfect lucidity of style." 

D. C. Phillot — 11 1 can well nnderstand the enthusiasm with which 
the work was received by scholars, for even to men unacquainted with 
your language, It cannot fail to be a source of great interest and profit." 

L. D. Barnett— 44 ! congratulate you on having acoonpHshed such 
an admirable work." 

G. Hnltanh — 14 Mr. Sen’s valuable work on Bengali Bteratore^ a aibject 
hitherto unfamiliar to me, which I m n«diog with fiMtbrtwMt/’ 
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J. F. Blamhardt— ' 11 An extremely well-written end scholarly pro. 
d notion, ei ban stive in its wealth of materials and of immense value." 

T. W. Rhys Davids — 11 It is a most interesting and important work 
and reflects great credit on yoar industry and research.*’ 

Jules Bloch (Paris) — 11 Yonr book l find an admirable one and 
which is the only one of its kind in the whole of India.” 

William Rofchenatein — “ 1 found the boot surprisingly full of sug- 
gestive information. It held me honnd from beginning to end, in 
spite of my absolute ignoranco of the language of which yon write 
with obviously profound scholarship.” 

Emile Senart (Pari**)—” I have gone through your book with lirely 
interest and it appears to me to do the highest eiedit to yonr learning 
and method of working.” 

Henry Von Dyke— (17. S. A.)—* Yonr instructive pages which aro 
full of new suggestions in regard to the richness and interest of the 
Bengali Langa&ge and Literature.” 

# 0. T. Winchester— (tf. 8. A.)— 41 A woik of profound lenrnirg on 
a theme which demands thn attention of nil Western scholars. 

Prom a long review in the Times Literary Supplement, London, 
June 20, 1912—" In this narration, ns becomes one who is the soul 
of scholarly candour, he tolls those, who can read him with sympathy 
and imagination more about the Hindu mind and its attitude towards 
life than we can gather from 50 volumes of impressions of travel by 
Enropeans. Loti's picturcwpio account of the rites practised in 
Travancore temples, and oven M. Chevrillon’s synthesis of much 
browsing in Hindu Scriptures, seem faint record* by the side of this 
unassuming tale of Hindu literature- Mr. Hci. may well proud 

of the lasting monument bo has erected to the literature of bis native 


Bengal.” 

From a long review in the Athenapum, March, W* 1912— Mr. Ben 
may justly congratulate himself on the fact that in the middle age 
he has done more for the history of his national language and literature 
than any other writer of his own or indeed any time.” 

Prom a long review in the Bpectcator, Juno, 12. 191 2-” A book of 
extraordinary interest to those who would make on impartial study 
of the Bengali mentality and characier-a work which reflect, the 
utmost credit on the candour, industry and learning of iio author. 

' In |u kind his hook is n masterpiece— modest, learned, thoreug an 

nympathntic. Perhaps no othsr man Using has thn Inarolng and happy 
industry for the tank bn han sncco-fnlly accomplished. ’ 

Wnm a rsrinw by Mr. H. Bar.ridgs in thn Royal Asiatic ' 

Jnmal, Jsn. MIB-tt is a rnry Ml aud iatsrssting aeeonat of the 
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development of the Bengali Litomture. He hns a power of picturesque 
writing his descriptions are often eloquent.'* 

From a long review by S. K. Eatcliffo in " India," London, March 
15, 1912— "There is no more competent authority on the subject than 
Mr Dinosh Chandra Sen. The great value of the book is in its fall and 
fresh treatment of the pro-English ora and for this it would bo difficult 
to give its author too high praiso," 

From a long review by H. Kern in tho Bijtlrdgen of the Royal 
Institute fur Tan l (translated by Dr. Kern himself) — 11 Fruit of investi- 
gation carried through many years ..highly interesting book the 
reviewer has all to admire in the pages of the work, nothing to 
criticise, for his whole knowledge is derived from it." 

From a review by Dr Oldenburg in the Fmnkforter Zmtung, Decem- 
ber ii, 1911 (Translated by tho late Dr. Tlii^aut) .“ It is an important 
supplementation of tho history of modern Sankrit Literature. The 
account of Ohattanya's influonce on the poetical litcratnre of Bengal 
contributes one of the most brilliant sections of the work " 

From a 'review in tho Deutsche Rundschnn, April 1912— 11 The 
picture which this learned Bengali has painted for ns with loving care 
of tho litrmtaro of his native land deserves to lie received with attentive 
and grateful rospoct.” 

From a review in tho Lu/.ac's Oriental List, London, Mny-Jnno 
1912 —A work of inestimable value, full of interesting information, 
containing complete account of the writings nf Hcngnli authors from 
the earliest time It will undoubtedly find a place in every Oriental 
library as being tho most complete and reliable standard work on 
the Bengali language and Literature." 

From a review in tho Indian Magazine, London, August, 1912 — 
"For Mr. Sen's erudition, his sturdy patriotism, his instructive percep- 
tion of tho finer qualities in Bengali life and literature, tho render of 
his hook mnst have a profound reB]>ect if he is to understand what 
modem Hongnl is." 

From a long review in the Madras Mail, May 9, 1912, “ A survey 
of the evolution of the Bengali letters by a student so competent, 
so exceptionally learned, can hardly fail to Iw an important event in 
the world of criticism." 

From a long review in the Pioneer, May 5, 1912—" Mr. Sen is a 
typioal student sncli as was common in vnednt'val Europe— a lover of 
learning for learning's sake ..He mnst be a poor jndge of characters 
who oan rise from a perusal of Mr. Ben's pages without a real respect 
and liking for the writer, for his sincerity, his industry, his enthusiasm 
in the cause of learning." 
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From a loview in the Euglibhiiiuii. April LM. llU'J -"Only mm who 
has completely idciitiUod himself with the subject nmld have iimsU'iimI 
it bo well aa the author of this iui)>osiitg hm»k." 

From a review in the Empire. AiigtiM :<I . |«i|,s— *' A h » hook ol 
refcrcnco Mr. Son's work will be found invaluable ami he in to Im 
congratulated on the result of Iu'm lubours. It may well l>e said that 
he liAfl proved what an English enthusiast once said that Uengnli 
unites the nielli fl uons lies* of 1 1 nl inn with the |>ower |x>M*csiicd by 
German for rendering complex ideas ” 

From a review in the Indian Antiquary. December, 1912. by F. (i. 
Pargiter : — “This book is the outcome of great ivncuivh and study, 
on which the author deserves the wnrmcHt praise, lie has explained 
the literature and the subjects treated in it with such fulness and in 
such detail as to make the whole plain to any render. The folk* 
literature, the structure and st\lc of the language, mein* and rhyme, 
and many misctdliineous (Kiiuts are disrupted in \nltmhle notes. The 
tone is calm and the judgments appem to he gcncmllv fair " 

Extract from a long review hy Sylvniu Levi (Pans) in the “ Itevuo 
Critique” Jnu., I91. r > (translated f#»r the Bengalee) 

“ One cannot praise t (mi highly tlm work of Mr. Ken A profound 
and original erudition has l>et*ii iih-nemted with a vivid imgituition. 
The works which he analyses ar«* hroiiglit hack to life with the con- 
sciousness of the originnl authors, with the movement of the multitudes 
who patronised them and with the landscape which encircled them. 
The historian, though relying on his document*, has the temperament 
of an epic poet. He has likewise inherited this lyrical genius of his 
race. His enthusiastic sympathy vibrates through all his descriptions. 
Convinced as every Hindu in of the superiority of the Brmhmauir 
civilization, he exalts its glories and palliates its shortcomings, if h«* 
does not approve of them ho would cx< use them. He tries to be just 
to Buddhism and Islam ; in the mam he is grateful to them for their 
contribution to the making cf India, lie praises with eloquent ardour 
the early English missionaries of Christaniiv. 

The appreciation of life so rare in our Itook-kuowlcdgc, runs through' 
out the work ; one reads these thousand |*nges tilth's sustained interest . 
and one loses sight of the enormous laliour which it presuppose * : one 
easily slips into the treasure of information which it present*. The 
individual extracts quoted at the bottom of the pages offers a unique 
anthology of Bengali. The linguistic remarks scattered in the extracts 
abound hi new and precious materials. Mr. Sen has given to his 
country a model which it would be difficult to surpass; we only wish 
that it may provoke in other parts of India emulations to follow it.” 



BANGA BAHITYA PARICHAYA. 

OK 

Typical Selections kbom old Bengali Literature 
by 

Rai Sahih Dineschandra Sen, B.A. 

2 voifl. pp. 1014, Royal Rvo., with an Introduction in English running 
over 90 pages, published by tho University of Calcutta. 

(YPt/A 14 coloured illustrations— Price Rs . 22). 

Sir Goorgo Grierson— 44 Invaluable work That 1 have yet read 

through its 1000 pages I do not pretend, but what 1 have read baa 
filled mo with admiration for the industry and learning displayed. It is 
a worthy soquol to your monumental History of Bengali literature, 
and if it we may safely say “ finis coronat opus” How I wish that 
a similar work could bo compiled for other Indian languages, specially 
for Hindi.’ 1 

K. B. IJavell— “ Two monumental volumes from old Bengali 
Literature. As I am not a Bengali scholar, it is impossible for me to 
appreciate at their full value tho splendid results of your scholarship 
and research, bir. I have enjoyed reading your luminous and most 
instructive introduction which gives a clear insight into the subject. 
I was also very much interested in tho illustrations, the reproduction 
of which from original paintings is very successful and creditable to 
8wadeshi work.” 

H. Beveridge—'* Two magnificent volumes of the Banga Sahitya 

Pariohaya I have read with into rest Rasa Sundari's autobiography 

in your extracts." 

F. 11. Shrine— ** The two splendid volumes of Banga Sahitya 
Farichaya, I am reading with pleasure and profit. They are a credit 
to your profound learning and to the University which has given them 
to the world." 

From a long review In the Times Literary Supplement, London, 
November 4, 1915— 41 In June, 1912, in commenting on Mr. Ben's 
History of Bengali Language and Literature, .we suggested that 
that work might nsefully be supplemented by an anthology of Bengali 
proee and poetry. Mr. Sen has for many years been occupied with 
the aid of other patriotic students of the medtoral literature of Bengal 
in oolleoting manuscripts of forgotten or halMorgotten poems. In 
addition to these more or less valuable monuments of Bengali poetfa) 
art, the chief popular p ressee have published great msssss of literary 
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mattor, cliiofiy religious verse. It cun hardly U* snul ilmi tk iw piles 
of written And printe«l mattor have ever been subjected to m critical 
or philological scrutiny. Their very cxistoiico was luindy known to 
the Europeans, even to those who luxe studied the Bengali language 
on the spot. Educated Bengali* thcn»M*l\ vs, until quite rvccut limes, 
have been too busy with t tic arts mid peiciive* of Europe to spare 
much time for indigenous treasures Tlmt \xna the remain why we 
suggested the compiling of n erilicnl vhiesioumthx for fly* benefit not 
only of European but of native scholars The University of Calcutta, 
prompted liv the emitient scholar Sir A«uio*li Mookerjee, then Vice* 
Chancellor, hud already anticipated this need it mvcii* It had shrunk 
(rightly, we think) from the enormous and r\peio»ixe tnsk of printing 
the MSS. recovered by the diligence and generosity of Mr. Ken and 
other inquirers mul employed Mr Sen *•» prepare •he 'wo bulky 
volumes now before 'is. The Calcutta Semite is to be congratulated 
oil its enterprise mid generosity." 

From a rcviexx' in Tin* Athemeum January l*», IW1-* * VV«* have 

already revioived Mr. Son's llistoiy of Bengali Language himI Liters* 
tnre mid have rendered some account of bis previous work in Bengali 
entitled tthumjn B/m«a fl AiAifyi Mi Sen now supplies «he means 
of checking his historical and erilicnl « .inclusion* in a copious 
collection of Return li wise . .lien* an- the materials carefully 
arranged and annotated with a skill and learning such as probably do 
ono else living can command " 

From * review by Mr. F • !. Pnrg.ter in tbo R».r»> 

Society's Journal — “ Thcac iwo |x.rtly volume of 2.1"" 

are an anthology of B.-tigali |a>otr\ ■""! 1'™’“' ,1m ‘ hltl *" l '"‘ 

10th century and ore auxiliary fo the .nine author’. Ili.tnry »f Bengali 
language and Literature which w«» reviewed by Mr. Beveridge in 
this Journal for l«12 . The Vice-Chniiwlh.r >,f tho Calcutta Uni- 
vereity who waa comn.lted, decided that the l«n prel.mioary meaaure 
would bo to make and pahlwli typical w-lectlon*. Tho Unlvertity 
then entrusted that duty to Itnbu Dineali Chandra Son ; I Hia work 
ia the outcome of hi* research.'. There con he no < t ueetion that 
Dineah Baba was the poreon moil competent to undertake tho tank 
and in theae two volomee we have witnout doubt a good preaentmont 
of typical apecimcna of old Hengal. liten.care The etyle of the 
big book i. excellent, ite printing i. Bno. and it i. embell.ehed w.th 
well-executed reproduction* in colour of tome uM |»inting. It ha. 
also a copious index. 
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[ lU'iny Mure* defire red an Reader to the University of 
Calcutta .] 

BY 

RAl SAIliU D1NE8II CHANDRA SEN, B.A. 

I't/BMBHKD THK 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Demy 8vo. *257 pagea 

WITH A I’RESACF. BY 

.1. I). ANDERSON, Ksg , I.C.S,, (Retired) 

Price Re. 1 only. 

Sir (vourgo Uriei-Hnn — Very vuluuhle book . I am rending it 
with the greatest interest and am learning much from it. 

William llnthonstein — I was delighted with your hook, I cannot 
t«dl you how touched ] am to ho reminded of that side of your 
Imlnvcd eountry which appenla to me most -a wide of which I was able 
to perceive something (Hiring my own too short visit to India. In 
the faces of the best of your countrymen l was able to see that spirit 
of which you write so charmingly in your hook. I am able to recall 
these faces and figures as if they were before me. I hear the tinkle 
of tlm temple* hells along the ghats of Benares, the voices of the 
women hm they sing their sacred songs crossing the noble river in 
the boats at miiiroI and I sit once more with the austere Sanyasin 
friends I shall nover, I fear, see more. But though I shall not look 
upon the face of India again, the vision I had of it will fill mj eyes 
through life, and the love I fool for your country will remain to 
enrich my own vision of life, so long as I am capable of using it. 
Though I can only read you in English, the spirit in which you 
write is to me so true an Indian spirit, that it shines through onr own 
idiom, and carries mo, I said before, straight to the banks of your 
sacred rivers, to the bathing tanks and white shrines and temples of 
your well remembered villages and tanka. So once more I send yon 
my thanks for tho magic carpet you sent me, npon which my soul 
cun return to your dear land. May the songs of which you write 
remain to till this land with their fragrance i yon will hare need of 
them, in the years before you, as we have need of all that is best in 
the songs of our own seers in the dark waters through which we are 
steering. 
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FROU A LONG RRYIF.W IN TIIK I'llIK** 1<ITKHIK\ kmwt, 

2nd Arc. 1ST. 1917. 

The Vaisnava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal Hy Kai Sahih 
Diueschandra Son. (Calcutta -The l'm\ im city . ) 

Though the generalisation that all Hindus not belonging to modem 
reform movements are Sniva* or Vaisiiuv.ui is much (mi wide, I here 
are the two main divisions in the ben ilderiug iiwsm of »eeta which 
make up the 217,000,000 of Hindus, and at many |*unts th< \ overlap 
each other. The attempts made in the |!Mil Census to . roller! infor- 
mation regarding sects led to such iiUHitt i*factor\ ami |Mirtinl result* 
that they were not repeated in the last decennial enumnnitiou. Hut it 
is unqnestionable that the Vniaiia\ as— tin* worshippers of Krishna -• 
arc dominant in Bengal, owing to the gieai suecenN of the reformed 
cult est'ihlished by Clmitanm, u c<intcui|>oriiry of Martin l.nthci The 
doctrine of Hlmkti or religion* devotion, which lie taught still 
flourishes in Bengal, and tin* four lectures of the Header to the 
University of Culcntti hero repind need provide :m instructin' guide 
to it4 expression in the litci at lire ot (lie country during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centurion. The lirsl pail of the Isnik is iIo%oHh| 
to the early period of Vnmrtta lilt rut ure, tinting from the 
eleventh century. 

The Rni Sahib is (Hied with a iiio«i patriotic lo\e of Ins nut t»u und 
its literature, and has done more tliatian\ MiuteinjHoarv country muu to 
widen onr knowledge of them Him bulky volume turordieg the history 
of Bengali Language und Literature from the earliest times to the 
middle of the nineteenth century is accepted by Orientalist* as the 
most complete and authoritative work on the subject 

There is refreshing ingenuousness in his claim. " My industry 
has been great,” and the "forbearing indulgence" fm which lie asks 
if he has failed from any lack of powers, will readily lie granted in \iew 
of the enthosiaain for his subject winch somewhat narrows the strictly 
critical value of his rstimates. but does not impair the sustained human 
interest of the book. 

Uhaitanya olearly taught, as these pages show, that the Krishna of 
the Mahabharata, the great chieftain and ally of the Pandava brothers, 
was not the Krishna of Brindahan. The Utter, said the reformer, to 
Rapa, the author of those masterpieces of Banskrit drama, the 
Vidagdha Madhava and the Lalita Madhava, was ’ore's very self and nn 
embodiment of sweetness . and the more material glories of Mathura 
should not be confused with the spiritnal conquests of Brindahan Tbs 
amours of Krishra with Radha and the milkmaid# of Brindahan are 
staple themes of the literature associated with the worship of the flod 
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of fcho seductive flute. Bur Mr Ben repeatedly insists that the love 
riiscnxseri in tbo I item turn ho has ho closely studied is spiritual and 
mystic, although imrin I ly presented in sensuous garb. Chnitanva who 
had frequent ecstasies of spiritual joi ; Kupa, who classiticri the emo- 
tions of love in 2MO groups and the other authors whose careers are 
here traced, were hermit* of unspotted life and religious devotion. The 
old passionate desire for union which they taught is still dominant in 
modern Bengali literature not directly Vanning a in ini[>ort As Mr. J. 
I). Anderson points out in Ins preface, the influence of Chaitanyn's 
teaching may Ixj detected in the mistical verses uf Tagore. 

.1 1). Anderson, Kh<| , reined 1.(1 K. Professor, Cambridge I'tiiier- 
*ity - I have read uioio than half of it 1 propose to send with it, if 
circumstances lea\e me t lit* lournge to write it, a short Pit-face (which 
I hope you will lead with plonsui ei «*n d \ *>ii tlo not rhink it worth 
publication) explaining w hi , in tin 1 judgment of .t ut\ old student of 
all your works, yum hook should he lend nor null in Cnlciitrn, but in 
London, and Palis, and Oxford and C.uiihi ulge. I li.i\e lead it uiitl am 
r. tiding it with great delight al nd pi < till and \ei\ uni sympathy Think 
how gieat must lie the t Ii.iiiu ut tour topic and your treatment when 
in this awful year of anxiety ami smiow, the reading of pur delightful 
MS. hit* gnoii me lest iml iefn»shmeiil m a Him- w lien evert post , 
every knock at the d<>ot max hung ii« sorrow 

I wi itn till** in a li.mt n hiiri \ -t he mail goc*. lo-dii \ in mdoi to go 
back to your inosi intetestiug ami faociuat lug pigc*. 


I'll A1TAN V \ AM) UlS COMPANIONS 

From a long review* in the Times* Literary Supplement, l*5tb April, 

I Dili : — 

u This delightful ami iiitoiesting little honk is the outcome of a 
series of lectures supplementing the learned discourses which Mr. Sen 
marie the material of In* " Yaisimi a Literature of Mcdusval Bengal" 
reviewed hv us on August 2. 1 1*1 7. 

1% is an authentic record of the religions emotion and thought of 
that wonderful province of Bengal which few of it* Western rnlers. we 
suspect, have rightly comprehended, not from lack of friendly sympathy 
hut simply for wau t of preci sell what Mr. Sen, bettor than any one 
living, better than Sir Rabindranath Tagore himself can supply. 

It is indeed no easy matter for n Western Protestant to compre- 
hend. save by friendship and sympathy with jnst <*uch a pious Hindu 
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A* Mr. Ben, wltat in the (U iriitt* of hi laMift'i <ifit, * ' favourite deitv " 
• ■f Hindu pious fulornliou In Inn native tongue Mr fl’«n Imi wrilUtn 
charming lit lit* book*, Iwml un aunm 1 legend*. vrliii li bring u* v*ry 
near the heart of this simple muttrv, akin, are suppose. In the cult uf 
particular Mints m Cutlmlii* ojiuitni » Such fur instance, ia Ida 
charming tale of ” Sail,' the Ar\ hi »|mmi*c of tW rough Himalayan 
ascetic god Sira. Tin- talc is dedicated, m word* of delightfully 
candid respect and aft. * turn. to the devoted and loving wive* uf Hen gal, 
whose virtues an mivis uiid motions un* the udminwt ion of all who 
know their country. Voiir pious Yuisniivii cun. without any hesitation 
or difficulty transfer Ins thoughts from the *yml»oliciil ninoriam of 
ftrisii* to that other strange creation-legend of Him of the Him* Throat 
w ho, l«» si»\« < iod'g ri eat tires swallow'd the |honou cast lip nt the 
Churning of the Ocean and beats the mystic Migiuu tofhisuav Well, 
we have our traditions, legend*, my sfcrie*. and iin Misa Ciiderhlll ami 
others nil us. oui own imtatic in\«tic4. who find such nmffnhle joy lit 
li.ring liisl a«, our Hindu friends tell u* i he <li\»n* a It olha experienced 
in her sweet surrender to the inspired wooing of Krisun Thu liai 
|Mirfan f tlnng for us, us stud* nls uf life and literature, ia to nolo how 
these old i oiunitiiml belli fs intlu< nee uud .!• \«dop that wmideiful record 
of hu'iian thought and .motion w rnu-jlil f « *r us h* the imaginative 
writers • if verse and prose, the p.imnl nriisi* • »f tin* |m ii 

When nil is hahI, there remains tie- *»*ld mdetinnble charm which 
attach* s to all that Ditictli Chandra Son writes, whether in English or 
lus natiMi llriignli In hi" I'sxik hienthe a native • undo'i a*'d pn a ly which 
somehow remind ns nC the < lassn »l writers familiar to our boyhood. 
Intnith, he ia a belated mu temp »rary of, aav, Plutarch, uml ntturka his 
biographical task in much the same spirit We hn|ie his latest hook 
will be wi«lely land ay in pat brlici.il v ) read " 

Th« Folk- Literal ore of Tiengal, by Kui Sahib Dinesh Chandra Hon, 
n A , published by the Calcutta rimrnrity. Demy Nvo pp. HH2. With 
a foroward by W R Gnnrliiy, M. \ . I f S , C I K From a long review 
in the Times Literary ■supplement. May Id, IW2u 

'Those who are at**piainted I we hope there ar* a many I with Mr. 
Sen's other works, the outcome* of lectures delivered to (Calcutta Uni* 
versify undergraduates in the author's function as Ramtann Lahiri 
Research Fellow in the Hist<iry of the Bengali Igvnguago and Litsriisra 
will know exactly what to oi|*ect of his present delightful excursion 
into Bengali Folk-lore Mr Ken thinks in Bengali, he thinks Bengali 
thoughts, he remains a pious Hindu, though his Hindu ideas ate touched 
and stim-d by contact with many kindly and admiring English friends. 
Uc is the better fitted to e (plain Bengal to the miter world. For he 
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loves his native province with all his heart. He has no doubts as to 
the venerable origins, the sound philosophy, the artistic powers, the 
suggestive beauty, all the many oharms of the Bengali Saraswuti, the 
sweet and smiling, goddess, mnso and deity alike, the inspirer and 
patron of a long line of men of literature and learning too little known 
to the self-satisfied west, 

A Hindu lie remains thinking Hindu thoughts, retaining proud and 
happy memories of hm Hindu childhood and of the kind old men and 
women who fed his childish imagination with old-world rhymes, with 
the quaintly primitive Bengali versions of the stately epics of Sanskrit 
Scripture, with tales even more primitive handed down by word of 
mouth by pious mothers, relics, perhaps of a culture which preceded 
the advent of Hinduism in Bengal. What makes Mr. Sen's books so 
delightful to us in Europe is precisely this indefinable Hindu quality 
specifically Bengali rather than lndiuu, something thal fits itself with 
exquisite aptness to wliat we know of the scenery and climate of the 
( bmget iY delta, where Mr Sen was horu, and whore he has spent the 
whole of his busy life as a student of his native literature. He began 
life as a scWl-musUr in Eastern Bengal, a land of wide shining mires 
and huge slow moving rivers, whore the boatman sings ancient legends 
as he la/.ily plies the oar, nnd the cowherd lads on the low grassy banks 
of Moghna and Ulialeswari chant plaintive rhymes that Warren Hastings 
may have heard as In* 11 proceeded up country ” in his spacions 
" budgemw." 

All these pleasant old rhymes and tales Mr. Sen loves with more 
than patriotic emotion and admiration, nnd this sentiment he contrives 
to impart to his readers, oven thiougli the difficult and laborious 
medium of a foreign language. 
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